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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN A CLEFT STICK. 
For once in his life Austin Friars 
decided that it would be better to 
tell the truth—indeed, he spoke it 
almost involuntarily. 

* lowed Mrs. Friars some money,’ 
he said, ‘and as it was not conve- 
nient for me to pay in cash, Mr. 
Ross drew upon me and got the 
bill discounted for her.’ 

‘ Not convenient for you to pay 
two hundred and fifty pounds ?’ 
commented Mr. Monteith. 

‘Certainly not before my mar- 
riage,’ Austin answered desperately. 
‘I made no secret of the fact that 
I was short of money,’ he went 
on, vindicating himself from the 
possibility of a charge which 
Mr. Monteith had not yet utter- 
ed. ‘You were perfectly well 
aware that, owing to many causes, 
I was much pressed just about that 
time, and—’ 

‘And since that time, sir?’ Mr. 
Monteith interrupted. 

‘Matters have been different,’ 
was the cool rejoinder. 

‘Then how came this bill to be 
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renewed instead of paid ?’ inquired 
the merchant. 

‘I can give you no answer to 
that question,’ Austin answered, 
‘unless this—that it seemed easier 
to renew than to pay, and that it 
made no earthiy difference to Mr. 
Ross, who is really first in com- 
mand at Scott’s-yard. I did not 
care to take money out of your 
business to pay a debt contracted 
before my marriage; and Mr. Ross 
has been in the habit of sending 
me up bills which he got discount- 
ed, and out of the proceeds of 
which he provided for those that 
were coming due.’ 

* Bills! then there are more than 
one?’ remarked Mr. Monteith. 

‘Yes, two,’ answered Austin. 

‘ And no more ?” 

‘No more, I believe,’ was the 
reply; ‘but Mr. Ross has drawn 
them for such amounts as suited 
his own convenience, so that I 
really cannot exactly tell.’ 

‘What was the total amount of 
your indebtedness?’ inquired Mr. 
Monteith. 

* Over five hundred,’ Austin ans- 
wered. ‘I have a memorandum 
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of the matter somewhere, which I 
can let you have.’ 

‘You are very kind, Mr. Mon- 
teith said dryly. ‘ And now, having 
settled that part of the business, 
how came you to let your bill be 
dishonoured ?” 

‘I forgot all about it,’ the other 
replied, with charming frankness. 
‘Mr. Ross has so invariably arrang- 
ed the whole matter, that I have 
learnt to depend upon him. He is 
so thorough a man of business—’ 

‘And you are not, is that it?’ 
finished Mr. Monteith. 

‘I have so many other things to 
attend to.’ 

‘What other things? You at- 
tend to very little connected with 
the business of the firm,’ said the 
older man angrily. 

‘Do you not think we had better 
drop the subject till to-morrow” 
suggested Mr. Friars. 

‘You imagine I am out of ten- 
per now, and that I shall look up- 
on this matter differently after re- 
flection,’ observed his father-in-law ; 
‘whereas the probability is, the 
more I consider the fact of your ac- 
ceptance having been dishonoured, 
the worse I shall like it. And there 
are a great many things which I do 
not like either—not at all. I am 
not satisfied—I have not felt satis- 
fied for a long time past.’ 

‘Then this unhappy bill is mere- 
ly a convenient peg on which you 
purpose hanging a general condem- 
nation of me and my proceedings,’ 
Austin remarked. ‘IfI had known 
that, I might have saved myself the 
unnecessary trouble oi entering in- 
to any explanation with regard to 
it.’ 

‘Do you intend your observation 
as a sneer?’ inquired Mr. Mon- 
teith. 

‘No, as a mere statement of 
fact; and again I venture to re- 
peat—though with all due defer- 
ence, of course, to your opinion— 
that I think we had better defer 
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further discussion till to-morrow. 
To-day you are annoyed, and just- 
ly, I admit. After reflection you 
will perhaps remember the subject 
has two sides, and that it is at least 
quite possible the return of my ac- 
ceptance may have been a matter 
of the purest accident.’ 

‘But it cannot be an accident that 
your bankers should return a bill 
with N.S. marked on it. Had you 
been a little struggling tradesman, 
with a usual balance of about three- 
pence three-farthings, the thing 
might have been intelligible; but 
for Messrs. Glyn Mills to allow an 
acceptance of my son-in-law’s to be 
dishonoured, is to me inexplicable.’ 

‘I suspect, sir, that to Messrs. 
Glyn Mills the son-in-law of Alex- 
ander Monteith is of just about as 
much importance as the son-in-law 
of anybody else— namely, none. 
Of course I think myself that they 
might have saved my credit ; but 
as I intend moving my account, it 
is a matter of very secondary im- 
portance how little they have con- 
sidered me or my interests.’ 

‘I think I shall go round and 
speak to them about it, observed 
Mr. Monteith reflectively. 

‘Considering it is I who bank 
with them, and that it was my ac- 
ceptance they permitted to be dis- 
honoured, it would surely be better 
for me to go,’ said Austin, a little 
flurried. 

‘ Perhaps it might,’ Mr. Monteith 
agreed. ‘ Will you walk round there 
now? And as Austin eagerly as- 
sented to this proposal, only too 
thankful for any pretext of termi- 
nating the interview, the merchant 
looked at him with anxious eyes, 
and a dreadful doubt and suspicion 
gathering about his heart. 

‘If he be really false and a liar,’ 
considered Mr. Monteith, who was 
honour itself even in the minutest 
trifles, and whose word was quite 
as reliable as many a man’s oath, 
‘God help Mary! God helpus both! 
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He thought this almost aloud, 
while Austin, drawing on his gloves, 
was crossing the room ; and when- 
ever the door closed, as a commen- 
tary perhaps upon the conversation, 
Mr. Monteith pulled a memoran- 
dum-form towards him and wrote 
upon it : 

‘Please favour me with dates 
and amounts ofall bills which may 
be coming due, drawn by yourself 
and accepted by Mr. Friars.’ 

This he folded, placed in an en- 
velope, and directed to ‘Luke Ross, 
Esq., 5 Scott’s-yard.’ 

Luke was in his office when Mr. 
Monteith’s messenger arrived, and 
directly he read the note came to 
the conclusion that something had 
happened—that something must 
be wrong. 

The thing looked straightfor- 
ward enough, but Luke was of 
much too cautious a nature to be 
caught by even the straightforward- 
ness of Mr. Monteith’s impulsive 
memorandum; so, finding the mes- 
senger had been desired to wait 
for a reply, he wrote in pencil on 
a slip of paper: 

‘Am busy at the moment. Will 
look into the matter, and call round 
either this afternoon or to-morrow 
morning.’ 

Which note he likewise placed 
in an envelope, and directed to 
‘Alexander Monteith, Esq., 654 
Leadenhall-street.’ 

Then he turned to his bill-book, 
and after a glance, to make sure 
his memory of dates had been cor- 
rect, put on his hat, locked his 
office-door, and went round to the 
bank where he kept his modest 
account, 

‘Was my draft on Friars paid 
yesterday ?’ he inquired of a clerk, 
with whom he stood on such 
friendly terms as a comparatively 
poor man may hope to establish 
with those who during business 
hours dwell in the shadow of 
greatness. 
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‘I will inquire,’ answered the 
other ; and he went back to put 
the same question to one of his 
fellows, leaving Luke to survey the 
shoals of people who came rushing 
in, now that the hands of the clock 
were drawing towards four, with 
piles of drafts and notes to lodge, or 
with open cheques to get cashed. 

‘I wish I might keep all I could 
see within the next five minutes,’ 
Luke considered, for he had not 
found the business-journey pecu- 
niarily smooth so far; and like all 
who are driven up in a corner oc- 
casionally for want of ‘just a few 
hundreds,’ he forgot how speedily 
even many hundreds can commer- 
cially make wings to themselves 
and flee away. 

‘That bill was not honoured 
yesterday,’ said a voice from the 
other side of the counter at this 
juncture; ‘but the amount, with 
all charges, has been paid in here 
this morning.’ 

‘Was it noted? Luke inquired. 

‘I think so,’ was the reply. 

‘Then it got into Monteith’s 
hands,’ thought Luke; and he 
walked back to Scott’s-yard much 
puzzled as to what he should now 
do or leave undone. 

‘If I only knew what Friars has 
said about it! he was reflecting, 
when, lo, Friars touched him on 
the shoulder, exclaiming : 

‘You are the very person I want- 
ed to meet; I have been across to 
the office looking for you—’ 

‘About that bill? This was in- 
terrogative. 

‘No; confound the bill, it is all 
right enough, though there has been 
the devil to pay over the cursed 
thing. The fact is, I had other 
matters to attend to, and forgot it ; 
and the notaries sent it round to 
Leadenhall-street, where its appear- 
ance produced the most profound 
impression. If my respected father- 
in-law had seen a ghost he could 
not have been more horrified, or 
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preached me a longer homily on 
the enormity of my conduct. How- 
ever, to cut the story short, he took 
the bill up; and now what I want 
you to do, if he should say anything 
on the subject, is to keep quiet 
about there having been any pre- 
vious irregularity, and to declare 
this must have occurred by acci- 
dent, which it did.’ 

‘He sent round, asking me to 
favour him with amounts and dates 
of all bills drawn by me and ac- 
cepted by Mr. Friars.’ 

‘ And what answer did you send?’ 
asked Austin, wishing with all his 
soul he had made a full confession, 
and admitted the thousand pounds 
instead of only five hundred. 

‘I said I was busy,’ Luke replied, 
‘but that I would look into the 
matter, and call on him either this 
afternoon or to-morrow morning.’ 

‘And what shall you say when 
you do call?’ inquired Mr. Friars. 

‘That is just what is bothering 
me,’ was the answer. 

‘I told him there was only five 
hundred altogether,’ remarked the 
debtor. 

‘Well, I cannot tell him there 
was only five hundred,’ said Luke 
decidedly. 

‘I did not suppose you could,’ 
retorted Austin ; ‘ but it is deucedly 
awkward for me, notwithstanding.’ 

‘It is awkward for me too—in 
every way,’ replied the other, who 
was thinking especially of Yorke 
as he spoke. ‘Ido not want to 
be mixed up with any disagreement 
between you and your father-in- 
law ; and, what is more, I will not 
be. I might refuse to answer the 
question altogether; but then, if 
he mean to pay the bills as they 
fall due, it would be madness in 
me to offend him. And _ those 
bills must now be paid by some- 
body.’ 

‘Well, hang it! one has been 
paid; what more do you want?’ 
asked Austin testily. 
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‘It was not paid by you, at any 
rate,’ returned Luke, with equal 
asperity. ‘But now look here, 
Friars; I bear you no great love, 
as you know, still I do not want to 
injure you for all that—rather, be- 
cause of my feeling towards you, I 
would be doubly careful to refrain 
from anything likely to damage 
your prospects. Mr. Monteith’s 
memorandum places me in a diffi- 
culty. I want the bills paid, and, 
if he paid them, it would be better 
for both of us than working these 
perpetual renewals. On the other 
hand, you have unhappily told him 
that the amount still owing is less 
than one-third of the actual sum 
for which I hold your acceptances. 
Cannot you explain you were mis- 
taken? that you find your liability 
is larger than you at first sup- 
posed ?” 

‘No, I cannot,’ Austin replied 
doggedly. ‘I told him my original 
debt was five hundred pounds; 
and fool though Monteith may be 
and is, he is not such a fool as to 
credit I did not know the exact 
amount of a debt like that.’ 

‘In that case there is only one 
thing I can do for you,’ remarked 
his companion, ‘ namely, tell him 
I have furnished you with the dates 
and amounts of these bills, and 
leave you to settle matters as you 
please, or are able.’ 

‘You might have helped me out 
of this mess, I think,’ Austin fret- 
fully exclaimed. ‘It would not 
have been much of a falsehood for 
you to say the debt was five hun- 
dred pounds. Iam sure you have 
told many a worse lie in your life 
than that. I do hate having busi- 
ness transactions with people who 
are so confoundedly strait - laced 
and particular.’ 

They had crossed Cannon-street 
by this time, and were walking to- 
gether up and down the most open 
part of Laurence-Pountney-hill— 
that part where the old church- 
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yard bestows some change of 
colour on the grim City lane, and 
permits a view of the place where 
once lived another City man, in 
whose fortunes the novel-readers 
of eight or nine years back took a 
kindly interest. 

Luke felt an indescribable re- 
pugnance to letting Mr. Friars enter 
Scott’s-yard with him, and it was to 
prevent such a catastrophe that he 
took the turning I have mentioned, 
and paced slowly along the pave- 
ment as they talked. 

Many a time Yorke and Austin 
had trodden that very spot—had 
walked in the twilight, in the moon- 
light, in the dark winter nights, in 
the sultry summer evenings there, 
as they had walked over almost 
every other nook and corner of the 
City ; but it was not of the hand 
laid confidingly on his arm, of the 
dear low voice, of the words of 
hope, of the boundlessness of her 
love, and the inexhaustible amount 
of her patience the man was think- 
ing as he uttered his plaint to Luke 
Ross, who replied : 

‘I consider I have helped you 
as far as any man could—farther 
than, under the circumstances, most 
men would.’ 

‘ But reflect for a moment, Ross ; 
place yourself, as a man of busi- 
ness, in my position. That money 
really was gone and lost; I had no 
benefit out of it. I accepted those 
bills for a dead horse—’ Austin 
was beginning, when the other in- 
terrupted him. 

‘Do you mean that, but for the 
fact of having accepted those bills, 
you would repudiate the debt ?’ he 
demanded. 

‘Well, I believe I was wrong to 
bind myself; that it was foolish 
and quixotic to agree to pay a sum 
of money which never did me one 
shilling’s-worth of good—rather the 
contrary.’ 

‘ And,myGod! Luke exclaimed, 
with a vehemence foreign to his na- 
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ture, ‘would you have taken her 
money, as well! as all elSe, and then 
left her to beg or starve, whichever 
she pleased ?” 

‘T offered to provide for her, but 
she refused my offer,’ Austin be- 
gan ; and then he broke off to say, 
‘You know everything, then ? 

‘I knew everything years ago, 
and you knew that; and knowing 
everything, Mr. Austin Friars, I 
tell you to your face you are a 
coward, a knave, and a fool, and 
that I never felt so satisfied you 
were all three as within the last 
five minutes,’ 

In reply to which exhaustive 
speech, Mr. Friars remarked : 
‘That is the way, is it? 
are in love with her yourself.’ 

‘A man need not be in love 
with a woman to decide you are 
a villain,’ said Luke; ‘but since 
you have shown both your hand 
and your colours so plainly, I may 
as well tell you that I mean to 
stand between her and harm. I 
did not go into this business volun- 
tarily. Now I am in it, I do not 
intend that either her interests or 
my prospects shall be damaged by 
you. So you may make up your 
mind to meet those bills in regu- 
lar course, for renew one of them 
again I will not. Good-day;’ and 
without any more ceremonious 
leave-taking than that involved in 
the utterance of those two words, 
Luke Ross turned into Suffolk- 
lane, and wended his way back to 
Scott’s-yard, half sorry he had let 
his passion get the better of him, 
but whole glad at having opened his 
mind to Austin, who he knew 
hated even whilst he appeared 
friendly with and was civil to him, 

As for Austin, he retraced his 
steps to Leadenhall-street, boiling 
over with rage, and revolving im- 
potent schemes of revenge. Bitter 
and base enough were the words 
which first rose to his lips when he 
suggested that Luke was in love 
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himself; but though he had fallen 
low enough, he had not then fallen 
quite so low as to be able to couple 
Yorke’s name with anything worse 
than he had made it. Now he 
repented him of not having let the 
unspoken words go free, of not 
having left a more poisonous sting 
lingering in Luke’s breast. It was 
nothing to him that Yorke should 
work, or beg, or starve, as Luke 
had suggested; but it was much 
to his weak, jealous, envious na- 
ture that another man should stand 
forth to champion her, more espe- 
cially when that other man held 
him in his power. 

‘I will be even with him yet, 
some day,’ he muttered ; ‘ only let 
me get rid of these cursed bills, 
and then, Mr. Luke Ross, Mr. 
Austin Friars will perhaps be able 
to deal two to your one.’ 

Which was all very well; but 
meantime the bills remained, and 
were fast coming to maturity. 

True to his promise, Luke Ross 
had answered Mr. Monteith’s in- 
quiry thus : 

‘5 Scott’s-yard, 
‘18th May 185—. 
€ DEARS1R,—In compliance with 
your request, I have forwarded to 
Mr. Friars a list of those bills, drawn 
by me and accepted by him, which 
I hold.—Yours faithfully, 
‘LUKE Ross. 
*To A. Monteith, Esq. 


© 654 Leadenhall-street.’ 


Whereupon Mr. Monteith re- 
joined : 
© 654 Leadenhall-street, 
‘May 18, 185—. 
*DeaR StrR,—You must have 
misunderstood my memorandum. 
May I request that you will send 
me, by bearer, copy of the list 
mentioned in your note? It is 
important.—Yours faithfully, 
* ALEX. MONTEITH. 
*Luke Ross, Esq. 
‘5 Scott’s-yard.’ 
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Compelled thus, after a fashion, 
to an explicit statement, Luke re- 
plied : 

‘5 Scott’s-yard, 
‘18th May 185—. 

*DeEaR Srr,—You must excuse 
my non-compliance with the re- 
quest made in your note. I can- 
not, as you will at once perceive, 
send the particulars of so purely 
private a debt to Mr. Friars’ firm. 
—Yours faithfully, 

‘LUKE Ross. 
‘To A. Monteith, Esq.’ 


Within half an hour came back 

Mr. Monteith’s answer : 
©654 Leadenhall-street, 
‘May 18, 185—. 

‘ DEARS1IR,—You are quite right, 
and I beg to apologise most heartily 
for my indiscretion.—Yours faith- 
fully, ALEX. MONTEITH. 
‘To Luke Ross, Esq. 

‘5 Scott’s-yard.’ 


Then again Luke Ross took pen 
in hand and wrote: 
‘ 5 Scott’s-yard, 
«18th May 185—. 
‘DeEaR Sir,—I thank you for 
the manner in which you have 
taken my refusal; and with much 
respect I remain yours faithfully, 
‘ LUKE Ross. 
*To A. Monteith, Esq. 
654 Leadenhall-street.’ 


After the exchange of which 
amenities, the correspondence 
dropped, and time went on; but 
all the while those bills were ma- 
turing. 

A few days before the first of 
them came due, Luke received the 
following epistle, which was mark- 
ed ‘ Private :’ 


‘Dear Ross,—I depend upon 
your renewing the whole or portion 
of bill for 2872 6s. 3d. on Satur- 
day next. If you send me a bill 
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for, say, 259/. 35. 7@., I will try to 
manage the remainder.—Yours, 
‘A. FRIARS.’ 


To this Luke answered on a 
memorandum -form, which did 
away with the necessity for either 
beginning or ending : 

‘You must be prepared to meet 
the whole of the bill for 2877. 6s. 3d. 
due next Saturday. I cannot re- 


new both for reasons previously 
mentioned, and also because my 
discounts at the present time are 
unusually heavy.’ 


Having despatched which expli- 
cit epistle, Luke expected he had 
closed the correspondence; but 
almost before, as he imagined, the 
messenger could have got to Lead- 
enhall-street, he was back in Scott’s- 
yard with a reply from Mr. Friars, 
to the following effect : 

‘If you will not renew, the bill 
must be dishonoured.’ 


Across this statement Mr. Ross 
wrote in redink: ‘I cannot help 
that ;’ and giving this in an en- 
velope to the messenger, went on 
with his work, fondly hoping Mr. 
Friars would understand he was 
in earnest at last. 

But when his own interests were 
at stake Mr. Friars never would 
understand a hint, no matter how 
broad or unmistakable; so find- 
ing that his letters failed to move 
Mr. Ross, he came over himself to 
Scott’s-yard. 

It was a fine August afternoon, 
and the sun streamed into the win- 
dows of the office which had be- 
longed to John Marks during his 
(Austin’s) tenancy of the premises. 
The blinds were down, and Mr. 
Ross sat writing at a high office- 
desk when Austin entered. 

Up to this desk the visitor 
walked, and folding his arms, rested 
them on the ledge at the back of it 
as he said, 

‘I have come about that bill.’ 
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‘I can do nothing in the matter,’ 
Mr. Ross said determinedly. 

‘ Now pray be reasonable!’ Aus- 
tin entreated. ‘Is it not enough 
for you to have robbed me of my 
business, but you must also rob me 
of my credit? You know when you 
came into this business it was hon- 
estly worth two thousand pounds.’ 

‘It was not worth two thousand 
pence,’ Mr. Ross retorted. 

‘And yet,’ went on Austin, un- 
heeding the interruption, ‘ you 
harass me about that unfortunate 
thousand pounds as though I really 
were bound in justice to pay it.’ 

‘And do you say you are not?’ 

‘I say I cannot, but that still, if 
you give me my time, I will pay it 
all, and as much more to the back 
of it. If, however, on the other 
hand, you drive me to extremity— 
insist upon payment when I have 
not the means to pay—you will 
lose the money altogether.’ 

‘No, I won’t—you may take 
your oath of that! Luke Ross said 
from the other side of the desk. 

‘ How do you propose to recover 
it?” 

‘That is my affair,’ Luke answer- 
ed ; ‘but I am determined to have 
the whole of the thousand pounds.’ 

* Do you threaten?’ asked Austin. 

‘Certainly not. I simply state 
my resolution.’ 

* You think yourself a very clever 
fellow ! 

‘I think myself cleverer than 
you ; but that does not require any 
belief on my part of extraordinary 
talent.’ 

‘You will not renew ?’ 

‘For the last time, No! 

‘Would you mind telling me why 
you refuse ?’ 

‘I have no objection to satisfy 
your curiosity. In the first place, 
I cannot conveniently do so—my 
discounts are already large ; in the 
second, I will not do so, because 
I believe you have no intention of 
ever discharging the debt if you 
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can help it; and therefore I might 
have some difficulty hereafter in 
proving its dona-fides ; and in the 
third place, you have so very much 
paper flying about, Mr. Friars, that 
it does me no good for my name 
to be seen on the same stamp as 
yours.’ 

‘Who told you that falsehood ? 

‘It is not a falsehood, and I 
must decline to state my authority.’ 

‘Do you want to ruin me? 
Austin inquired. 

‘If you are not ruined till destruc- 
tion be compassed by me, you will 
be prosperous for many a year to 
come,’ Luke replied. 

‘Then renew that bill.’ 

‘No; I will try to renew half of 
if you like.’ 

‘Renew two hundred and fifty? 
‘Decidedly not.’ 

‘Then it must be dishonoured.’ 
‘That is a matter for your con- 
sideration entirely.’ 

‘If you have got the bill dis- 
counted, it is one for yours too.’ 

‘Perhaps your own part of the 


it, 


affair will be sufficient for you to 


attend to at present. I know my 
own business ; no doubt you also 
know yours.’ 

‘I cannot meet that bill.’ 

‘ Then, to quote yourself, it must 
be dishonoured.’ 

‘And that may prove a serious 
matter for you.’ 

‘O, pray do not complicate 
affairs by considering my interests,’ 
said Luke. 

‘ But why cannot our interests be 
identical ? asked Austin. 

‘ Because you stand where you 
do, and I where I am,’ the other 
replied ; ‘ because debtor and cre- 
ditor cannot row in the same boat; 
because two men such as we are, 
and placed as we have been, find 
it impossible to be even apparently 
friends, unless they are hypocrites 
also. Now I am no hypocrite.’ 

‘Implying the contrary as re- 
gards me,’ Austin remarked. 
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‘ Well, you have an object to gain ; 
I have none. Once for all, I say 
that bill must be met by you or 
dishonoured by you. I retire no 
more, and I renew no more.’ 

‘Is that your decision ? 

‘ That is my decision.’ 

Hearing this Austin walked to 
the door, opened it, and would 
have descended the staircase ; but 
that from the floor above he beheld 
the flutter of a dress as its wearer 
came slowly down step by step. 
She reached the next landing, and 
then seeing him, paused. 

‘Yorke !’ he exclaimed. 

‘Mr. Friars! and she laid a 
hand on the broad balustrade, 
leaning against it almost for sup- 
port. 

In a moment he was beside her; 
but quick as he followed Luke 
Ross. 

‘Permit me to remind you,’ said 
the latter, ‘that this part of the 
house is private.’ 

‘I know it—at least I suppose 
it is, now you are all doing so 
well,’ retorted Austin ; ‘ but still I 
must speak.—Yorke,’ he went on, 
‘I have been with Mr. Ross about 
those bills, which are your bills, 
and he refuses to renew. His re- 
fusal means to me simple ruin. 
Tell him your wishes in the matter. 
He will do whatever you suggest ; 
and I declare you shall not be any 
loser by the transaction ifonly you 
give me time in which to pay.’ 

‘What can I do? she said pi- 
teously, glancing from one to the 
other. But Luke Ross interposed 
at this juncture. 

‘Mr. Friars, he began, pointing 
down the staircase, ‘that is the 
way out : if you like to follow it of 
your own free will, well—if not, I 
will make you.—Yorke, these are 
my bills, this is my matter, and I 
will not have you interfere in it ? 
but next minute his tone changed, 
and he said, ‘I will talk the 
affair over again with Mr. Friars. 
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Will you come downinto the office” 
he added, addressing Austin ; for 
Yorke’s white face and beseeching 
expression changed his purpose a 
little, and whilst nothing would 
have pleased him better than to 
kick his visitor into the street, he 
refrained; experiencing the light 
touch of a woman’s wish upon his 
strong man’s will. 

‘My Heavens! thought Austin, 
‘he calls her Yorke!’ and at this 
juncture he felt as though he had 
played his last card, as though not 
even a throw of the dice-box were 
still in his hand. 

But he was mistaken ; for the 
love Luke Ross felt towards this 
woman was stronger and more pas- 
sionate and more romantic than 
any Austin had ever known. It was 
so strong, so passionate, and so 
romantic, that for her sake he could 
forego his own plans, and set aside 
his own judgment, and put himself 
to inconvenience in order to humour 
her. 

‘That is a thing you ought not 
to have done,’ he said, when he 
and Austin stood together again 
in the office below; ‘ you ought not 
to have brought her into this ques- 
tion at all. It is one between me 
and you ; still as you have referred 
it to her, I tell you what I will do— 
renew two hundred pounds of that 
for two months; but you must 
meet the others.’ 

‘Send round the bill for accept- 
ance,’ Austin said sulkily—he was 
for the moment more shaken by 
Yorke’s pallor and Luke’s mode of 
addressing her than he would have 
cared to acknowledge—‘ and I will 
return it at once. Thank you ; but 
you might have met my wishes 
without so much fuss,’ 

‘I was not fussing. I shall have 
the greatest difficulty in getting 
your paper discounted.’ 

‘Good-bye, old fellow; I do not 
bear malice,’ Austin replied, hold- 
ing out his hand with an afféctation 
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of heartiness; but Luke, putting 
his behind his back, said plainly, 

‘I do.’ 

Whereupon Austin observed, 

‘All nght—though there is no 
woman worth it.’ 

‘Are you going?’ asked Luke, 
‘or am I still to have the pleasure 
of hastening your departure ? 

‘I should be sorry to give you 
so much trouble,’ the other replied, 
and he went; leaving Luke to 
mutter, as he walked nervously 
and angrily up and down the 
room, 

‘What with bad trade, insuffi- 
cient capital, and my love for a 
woman who does not care two 
straws about me, I have indeed put 
myself in a very nice cleft stick.’ 


CHAPTER XVII, 
A CHANGE IN THE PROGRAMME, 


AN utter change from Scott’s- 
yard and the City courts and lanes. 
In lieu of scorching pavements, 
moss, grass, ferns, and wild-flowers. 
Instead of great warehouses, shops 
filled with goods set out to the best 
advantage, stuccoed porticoes, and 
mile after mile of bricks-and-mor- 
tar, hedgerows made up of the 
dark glossy-leaved evergreen oak, 
hawthorn on which the berries were 
just turning colour, brambles trail- 
ing in picturesque wildness, con- 
volvuluses climbing from branch to 
branch and starring the abundant 
foliage with pure white buds. In 
place of crowds of anxious-faced 
hurrying men and women, stray 
children returning from the village- 
school, a few labourers stretched 
on the turf sheltering under the 
trees from the heat of the summer 
sun, eating the while their frugal 
dinner—stags and cattle eitherknee- 
deep in friendly pools or else lying 
idly chewing the cud. No clock- 
towers, no sculptured heroes be- 
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striding blackened stone horses, 
no monuments, no street decora- 
tions; but for relief to the other- 
wise flat country prospect of fields 
where the wheat was ripening, and 
cottages dotted here and there over 
the landscape, oaks and elms, chest- 
nuts covered with their prickly fruit, 
the bright-hued copper beech, the 
graceful drooping ash and weeping 
willow, with many another tree 
strange and grateful to the eyes of 
a Londoner. Whilst in exchange 
for the rattle of cabs and the thun- 
der of Pickford’s vans, for the 
ceaseless roar and rumble and the 
hoarse growl of the metropolitan 
thoroughfares, which ceaseth not 
completely either by day or night, 
a wonderful virtue of stillness, 
the blessed rest and repose whereof 
could be likened unto nothing save 
that peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding. 

‘ Delicious, is it not?’ asked the 
younger of two men who paced 
slowly up the avenue leading to 
Forde Hall. 

‘Do you mean the air, the 
scenery, the quietness, or the pro- 
spect of dinner?’ inquired his com- 
panion, whom the reader has al- 
ready seen drinking port-wine and 
regaling himself with pinches of 
snuff, and demolishing Austin Fri- 
ars’ dream-castle in the dining-room 
of Meadow House. 

‘I meant the air and the quiet- 
ness,’ answered the other, who may 
now be introduced as Mr. Arthur 
Howard. 

‘Yes, they are both very well in 
their way,’ argued Mr. Collis, ‘ par- 
ticularly the former ; but I think it 
might be quite possible for both of 
us to have too much of the latter. 
As a change, I like the country ; as 
a sanitary institution, I admire it ; 
for there can be no question about 
the good a “ change” does the Lon- 
doner ; but for a residence—good 
Lord 

‘You do not believe, then, in the 
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exceeding pleasure of country pur- 
suits ?” 

‘No; nor doI think any man 
believes in them, who has a soul 
beyond bullocks and turnips, shoot- 
ing and hunting. ‘Talk as you like 
about them, the enjoyments of 
the country are physical, material. 
You like the country better than 
I do, because you are an artist ; 
but even you would not care 
to live in the old hall we are going 
to see for a few years at a stretch. 
You may depend upon it, the men- 
tal pace of London life unfits a man 
for this sort of stagnated existence. 
I once asked a friend what he did 
when he went into the country ; 
and have treasured up his reply 
ever since. “I consult Bradshaw,” 
he said, “ for the first train back 
to town.” And if all Londoners 
spoke out their minds, you would 
find that is what the bulk of them 
would like to do also.’ 

* But, my dear sir, consider how 
eager they are to leave Lon- 
don.’ 

‘Yes, to leave the heat, and the 
work, and the dust, and to get 
away to a lesser London; to a 
London without duns, without 
masters, without bills to meet, 
without business payments to 
make. The southern watering- 
places are indeed, in their season 
and in fine weather, the Cockney’s 
earthly heaven. There he meets 
his friends ; there he can smoke 
quite early in the morning; there 
he can eat his breakfast without 
feeling every mouthful he swallows 
may interfere with catching his 
train or omnibus; there he can 
wear easy shoes and a round felt 
hat; there he can have everything 
to eat and drink he is able to get 
in London, and procure a glass of 
decent wine for self and friend at 
the bar of the principal hotels. 
There, further, he can, the whole 
day long, have the doubtful luxury 
of his wife’s company and that of 
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his children, not forgetting the 
baby who is “ teething ;” and he 
has the gratification of beholding 
his little girls digging on the sands 
with that self-consciousness — or 
that consciousness rather—of all 
the world looking on, which is the 
beautiful characteristic of London 
girls from their earliest years. He 
has the papers, and can discuss 
Jones’ bankruptcy with Smith; or 
he has the reviews, and, if he be of 
a literary turn, discourses to Hum- 
phrey about “‘ who did” that arti- 
cle, or who is to succeed So-and- 
so in the editorship of the Buck- 
ingham Review. If you call that 
leading a country life, if you con- 
sider it pastoral, or ¢Ais in any 
sense of the word, I am dumb.’ 

‘I must say, nevertheless, that I 
should prefer //s,’) answered his 
companion. 

* My dear young friend, you are 
quite mistaken,’ Mr. Collis replied. 
* You think you would prefer this, 
simply because you never tried 
it; because you know nothing on 
earth about the miserable mono- 
tony of a country existence; be- 
cause you only come to such a 
spot as that where we now find 
ourselves after a course of Parisian 
or London life, just as a man after 
a full meal likes to go into a room 
where there is no smell of dinner. 
But let dinner-time come round 
again, and then I warrant you he 
will leave the less substantial ele- 
gances of flowers and _ looking- 
glasses and nicknackery without a 
sigh.’ 

‘And yet still I think I should 
like to try the experiment, say, of 
living in such a place as Forde 
Hall.’ 

‘ My good fellow, you would be 
sick of it and yourself before a 
week was over. Now behold—you 
and I were stranded together two 
hours ago at as pretty a wayside 
inn as the eyes of man need desire 
to behold. We had the orthodox 
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village green, the prettier than or- 
dinary village church. We were 
fortunate enough to secure not 
only a better glass of ale than is 
usually to be met with at such 
places, but also good bread, fresh 
butter, and the temporary owner- 
ship of a cheese which will, in its 
old age, if it ever attain old age, 
be something more than respect- 
able. Moreover, our host rehearsed 
for us a dinner bill-of-fare which 
sounded not unpromising, and gave 
us undisputed possession of a sit- 
ting-room, where grasses and hops 
shaded the window, and the furni- 
ture and decorations were at least 
a hundred years old. Now what 
did we do? Did we pull up our 
easy-chairs to the window, and, 
while resting, admire the rural 
prospect? Not a bit of it. We, 
or at least I, said, “ Landlord, 
where can we go, in order to 
kill time between this and the 
hour when you have stated that 
brace of grouse shall be done to 
a turn?” Whereupon he answered, 
“ You can walk over to Forde 
Hall, sir;” supplementing that per- 
mission with an interesting bio- 
graphical history of the present 
proprietor ; and we came.’ 

‘ Yes, certainly we came,’ agreed 
Mr. Howard, when his companion 
at length paused ; ‘but for my 
part, contrasting the spot where 
we find ourselves with London, I 
should like to be coming here for 
ever.’ 

‘You are mistaken utterly,’ the 
elder man persisted. ‘If you 
want a proof of the truthfulness 
of my assertion, look around. 
Here you have everything people 
usually consider needful for hap- 
piness—a fine place, an old name, 
good health, a long rent-roll. And 
yet where is the master of this 
place? Abroad; has resided abroad 
for years.’ 

‘ But his is an exceptional case,’ 
the other replied. 
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‘In his matrimonial relations, let 
us hope so,’ was the answer ; ‘since 
it would not do for all young wives 
to disappear on the wedding-day, 
like Miss Haddon. That little epi- 
sode gives to my mind the only 
touch of real interest to Forde Hall. 
It is almost as exciting as a good 
sensation trial. What made the 
bride go? why did she marry him 
at all? where did she hide? with 
whom did she run off? 

‘ If she were not murdered,’ sug- 
gested Mr. Howard. 

‘I do not think there was any- 
thing like murder in the case, 
though there may have been some- 
thing much more really tragical, 
said Mr. Collis. ‘Anyhow, the 
landlord’s story makes me anxious 
to see Forde Hall. From a world- 


ly point of view, she lost a good 
deal when she left such a place 
and its owner ; and as she tied the 
matrimonial halter round her neck 
before her departure, she has pro- 
bably gained little even of happi- 
ness by the exchange. 


Well, it’s 
a queer story,’ ended the mer- 
chant. 

‘Had the scene of her departure 
been laid at Forde Hall, I should 
have thought it just possible the 
mistletoe - bough mystery might 
have been enacted a second time.’ 

‘Ah, you may depend the young 
man in that legend did not want 
to find his wife. If I were young, 
which I never shall be again, and 
married, which I never have been, 
and my wife disappeared in any 
such mysterious fashion, I would find 
her, dead or alive, if she were above 
ground ; and had I been the owner 
of Forde Hall, I would have got 
the bride back, or known the rea- 
son why. One might have thought 
the place desirable enough for any 
woman, more particularly a woman 
without a sixpence ; but then the 
owner was a different matter. Per- 
haps, if we could see the owner we 
should understand.’ 
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They were standing by this time 
in front of Forde Hall—an an- 
cient edifice built of stone, with 
darker stone facings; an old, old 
house, slightly modernised. Curi- 
ously-clipped yew-trees were scat- 
tered about the grass, and a mag- 
nificent cedar grew so close to the 
house that its branches almost 
touched the dining-room windows. 

‘Rather an eyrie sort of place,’ 
the younger visitor remarked while 
they stood on the broad steps 
waiting for admission. 

‘Yes ; and that with the August 
sun shining full upon it. What 
would the place look like, do you 
suppose, of a dull November after- 
noon, or about twelve o'clock of 
a night in February? My belief 
of the matter is, that had Mr. 
Forde told his bride that he 
meant to reside here only for six 
weeks in the year, the young lady 
would have gone on her wedding- 
tour. As it is— 

‘We are strangers staying at 
Milden, and the landlord of the 
Goat and Compasses there told us 
we could see the house,’ said Ar- 
thur Howard, finishing his com- 
panion’s sentence in a way which 
made them both laugh afterwards. 

‘Will you walk in, gentlemen ?’ 
said the old butler, who had open- 
ed the door about the middle of 
Mr. Collis’ harangue. ‘And if 
you wait for a moment, the house- 
keeper will show you over the 
house.’ 

With which assurance he disap- 
peared, leaving the visitors stand- 
ing in a large hall, wainscoted 
with dark oak, the ceiling being 
ornamented with very dirty clouds, 
and angels disporting themselves 
therein. 

‘Not a very cheerful abode for 
the bride,’ remarked Mr. Collis. 

‘Ah, perhaps it is the absence 
of the bride that has made it look 
so dismal,’ replied his companion ; 
and then a great silence, and a 
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greater compassion, fell upon the 
two; for each was considering what 
a difference the story it contained 
must have made to this man’s life 
—to the owner of this fine estate, 
who had, as the landlord at Mil- 
den assured them, never visited 
his property from the day when he 
decided further search was hope- 
less, to that on which he (mine 
host) told the tale for about the 
thousandth time since Miss Had- 
don’s disappearance. 

After a time, the housekeeper 
came to the strangers. She was 
an old woman, wearing a mob-cap 
with a broad ribbon passing over 
the top of her head, and tied un- 
der her chin. As she moved along, 
bent almost double, she informed 
her visitors that she had lived with 
Mr. Forde’s father, and could re- 
member him quite a baby; ‘for I 
am nearly seventy-five now, gentle- 
men,’ she said. ‘I have seen more 
than the three-score years and ten 
appointed for us; but I feel as if 
I could not die till I see my young 
master back again in the old place. 
He has lived away more than 
eleven years, and the house has 
been shut up like this all the 
time.’ 

‘Is there any probability of his 
returning ?’ asked Mr. Howard. 

‘Well, yes, sir; there was a let- 
ter from him last week, in which 
he said he might be back by about 
the middle of October, but that 
we were not to make any prepara- 
tion, or get ready any part of the 
house, except the library and his 
old bedroom, which, indeed, I have 
kept aired ever since he went away. 
They do say—his agent and the 
steward, Mr. Cross—that he is 
going to be married ; but we know 
nothing about it.’ 

‘But I thought—that is, we 
heard at Milden—he had a wife 
living,’ remarked Mr. Collis. 

‘It is hard to say whether he 
has or not, sir,’ she answered; ‘at 
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any rate he would not marry unless 
he knew for certain she was dead. 
But I do not believe much of it 
myself. I do not think he would 
ever take to another wife after the 
one he lost. He was so fond of 
her, and he was more like one out 
of his mind, gentlemen, before he 
left here, than anything else. Night 
and day planning something fresh to 
hear of her—starting off by one or 
two in the morning to catch ex- 
press trains; he used to have detec- 
tives down from London, but they 
never did a bit of good. It was 
an awful time for us all, and a 
dreadful misfortune to fall on any 
man.’ 

‘Would you mind telling me, 
ma’am, what your theory was on 
the subject?’ asked Arthur Howard. 
‘I mean, he added, seeing she 
did not comprehend his meaning, 
‘what you thought at the time 
about the young lady’s disappear- 
ance.’ 

‘I never knew what to think, 
sir, and neither did my husband, 
and I am sure we have talked it 
all over till my head has seemed 
giddy. If anything had happened to 
her, surely something would have 
been found out about it before 
this; and then again, if nothing 
happened, where did she go? It 
is just a mystery. A nicer young 
lady nobody could have desired to 
see, and a prettier I do not believe 
ever lived. There is not one of 
the portraits you have seen in the 
gallery to be compared to hers. 
Many a gentleman has come over 
here to look at that and nothing 
else; and often when I am in the 
room with it, I stand before her 
picture and wish she would come 
back, if even for five minutes, 
to tell me all about where she 
went and why she went; that is, if 
she did go of her own free will.’ 

‘There is a portrait of her, then?” 
said Mr. Howard eagerly. 

‘Yes, sir; but it is not in any 
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of the show apartments, for Mr. 
Forde would not like it to be gene- 
rally seen.’ 

* You will let us see it, however,’ 
suggested Mr. Collis, who under- 
stood well enough that this formula 
was gone through with every fresh 
visitor. ‘I can quite understand 
Mr. Forde’s feeling; but we are so 
much interested in the story and 
the young lady, and we shall feel 
so greatly obliged by your allow- 
ing us just one peep. I must say 
honestly I shall go back to town 
miserable if you do not gratify my 
desire. Next to having the mystery 
unravelled, I should like to see the 
portrait of the principal actor in 
it.’ 

And having reached this point 
in his speech, Mr. Collis slipped 
into the housekeeper’s hand a proof 
that if his curiosity were strong, his 
generosity did not lag far behind it. 

‘I am sure, sir,’ said the woman, 
‘I am greatly obliged; but it is too 
much. I could not think, sir, of 
taking it. If you please, sir.’ 

‘If you please, ma’am,’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Collis, ‘you will imagine 
this to be Christmas time, and I one 
of Mr. Forde’s guests asking you 
to accept of a little souvenir. And 
we should like so much to see the 
portrait.’ 

‘ Well, gentlemen, you shall then,’ 
answered the housekeeper; and she 
entered the drawing-room and pass- 
ed on towards an inner apartment, 
talking as she went. ‘ Yes, I often 
think about it all when I am alone,’ 
she continued, ‘and more especial- 
ly about one evening when she and 
Mr. Haddon were dining with my 
master. After dinner, I came into 
this very room to see to somethfng, 
—I forget what,—not knowing‘any- 
body was here. When I came to 
about where we are now, I saw 
Miss Haddon standing b¥ the win- 
dow. I suppose I made some noise, 
for she turned as if startled, and 
there was a look on her face that 
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I have never forgotten. I have 
heard and read of looks like it, 
but I never saw just the same 
either before or since. She looked 
desperate; she had been crying, I 
could see that, and she was white 
as a ghost—white as her dress. I 
asked her if she was ill, if anything 
was the matter; but she only said, 
“No, Mrs. Norris, thank you,” 
quietly enough, but still in a way 
that prevented my asking any more 
questions.’ 

‘Was she fond of Mr. Forde?’ 
inquired Mr. Howard. 

‘Ah, sir, it is hard to tell; 
though I call him my young master, 
he was old beside her; there must 
have been a matter of thirty years 
between them. She appeared to 
like him well though, and he was 
fond enough of her for a dozen. I 
will draw up the blind, and then 
you can see her picture.’ 

Saying which, Mrs. Norris ad- 
vanced to the latticed window of a 
small withdrawing-room they had 
entered, through a door concealed 
by heavy curtains, where the light 
was so dim they could scarcely see 
more than that the apartment ap- 
peared almost to be formed out of 
the thickness of the wall. The 
rollers were stiff, and the house- 
keeper experienced some difficulty 
in pulling the centre blind. 

‘Let me assist you,’ said Mr. 
Collis impatiently. 

‘Thank you, sir; I have done it 
now,’ she answered, letting in more 
light as she spoke. ‘Now, sir, you 
can see it: that is the portrait of 
Mrs. Forde, taken before her mar- 
riage.’ 

Ay, there she stood sure enough 
—holding her straw hat in her 
hand, while the evening breeze 
seemed just moving the curls that 
fell in luxuriant profusion overneck 
and shoulders. 

They were pushed back a little 
from her face, and the visitors 
could see that she wore round her 
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neck a narrow blue ribbon with a 
locket attached to it. Her white 
dress was confined round the waist 
by a sash of the same colour ; and 
she had not another ornament 
about her. There was a back- 
ground of dark trees, and the sun 
sinking to rest behind them. 

‘Very lovely,’ criticised Mr. Col- 
lis, turning to his companion, who 
exclaimed, in accents of the most 
profound astonishment, 

‘Why, that is Miss Yorke ! 

‘Yes, sir, Yorke was her Chris- 
tian name,’ said the housekeeper ; 
‘did you know her, sir, then ?— 
have you ever seen her?” 

‘Yes, years ago,’ stammered 
Mr. Howard, to whom the mer- 
chant made a rapid sign suggestive 
of caution. 

‘Before that portrait was taken, 
I should say,’ observed Mr. Collis. 

*O, decidedly !’ 

‘She must have been very young 
then,’ remarked Mrs. Norris. 

‘She was,’ Mr. Howard stated, 
turning again towards the picture, 
in front of which Mr. Collis had 
drawn up a chair and deliberately 
seated himself, putting on his spec- 
tacles in order to examine its beau- 
ties more at his leisure. 

‘The likeness has misled you,’ 
he said, glancing up meaningly in 
his companion’s face, and cutting 
short a question the housekeeper 
was commencing. ‘ That certainly 
resembles the Miss Yorke we knew; 
but if you look more closely, you 
will see it is merely a resemblance. 
They must have been relatives, 
however. I suppose,’ he added, 
addressing the housekeeper ; ‘some 
of Miss Haddon’s connections were 
Yorkes ?” 

‘ Yes, sir ; her mother’s family.’ 

‘ That accounts for it then,’ Mr. 
Collis remarked, putting his spec- 
tacles back in their case; after 
which he informed his companion 
they had but little time to spare, 
and must be returning to Milden. 
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‘Should you not like to see the 

gardens and go over the grounds, 

sir?’ inquired the housekeeper. 

‘Very much indeed, if it were 
possible for us to do so; but this 
afternoon we cannot. On some 
future occasion, I hope.’ And then, 
after Mr. Howard had presented 
the housekeeper with his peace- 
offering, and been duly thanked 
and curtsied to, the visitors left the 
house. 

Whenever they reached the ave- 
nue where the arching trees met 
overhead, and the noise oftheir foot- 
fall was scarcely audible on the 
turf that edged the drive, Mr. Col- 
lis put his arm through that of his 
companion, while he said confiden- 
tially, 

‘Now tell me all you know about 
Miss Yorke.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


StiLt August—still a bright blue 
sky and dazzling sunshine, only 
now the light streamed across a 
City office on the bald head of a 
very elderly man, instead of peep- 
ing among boughs and leaves, and 
through latticed windows at the 
portrait of Yorke Haddon. 

It was of that portrait, however, 
Mr. Collis sat thinking, while the 
morning sun shone full into his 
office —or rather, it was of the 
original of that portrait, whom he 
had found little difficulty in identi- 
fying as Yorke Friars. 

If ever sin had seemed to him 
a pleasant thing—if ever youth and 
folly had scattered the downward 
path with roses—if ever passion 
and inexperience had made the 
sound of joy-bells and love-songs 
light as thistle-down appear sweet- 
er in his ears than the tones of 
virtue and the pleadings of hon- 
our—those days were gone and 
past; gone like the thick black 
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hair and the elastic step, and 
the youth and the hope, and the 
temptation and the repentance, 
which could return no more. 

Sin was sin to this man, who had 
lived so many days ; and the wages 
thereof were even in this world— 
death. He knew all it involved 
toa woman. He, sitting there in 
the morning sunlight, was consid- 
ering the social ostracism it en- 
tailed : the years of loneliness, the 
future of hopelessness—the long, 
long winter of life, following a 
summer brief and not all beautiful, 
where tears were as abundant as 
smiles—which sin meant for a wo- 
man who had sacrificed everything 
for love, and found such love meant 
naught save dust and ashes, sorrow 
and disgrace. 

He was thinking, as perhaps in 
the whole of his long life he had 
never thought before, of how ex- 
ceeding bitter a thing it is for a 
woman to forfeit her own self- 
respect and the world’s good opi- 
nion. 

There were matters in which he, 
like many other sensible persons, 
joined issue with the world; but 
on this subject he had never before 
felt how utterly correct the usages 
of society are concerning those 
who, loving much, love not wisely 
also. 

‘And for the sake of such a fel- 
low, too! thought the merchant. 
‘Good Lord, what could she have 
seen in him?’ 

Forgetting that at twenty the 
mental eyesight is not quite the 
same as at seventy-three, and that 
at all ages the tinted glass through 
which a woman sees the individual 
she loves differs considerably from 
the clear plate that conceals no de- 
fect in, and flings no glamour over, 
the man who is scrutinised by one 
of his own sex. 

Knowing the man, and having 
seen the woman, he had thought 
much concerning Yorke since he 
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comprehended all about her—that 
is, all anyone was ever likely to 
comprehend save from her own 
lips. He had always been certain 
she was superior to her surround- 
ings—superior even to the lover 
for whom she had sacrificed every- 
thing ; but he had not dreamed of 
such a social gulf as lay between 
Forde Hall and Scott’s-yard—be- 
tween the girl mistress of an old 
ancestral home, the wife of a squire 
sans peur et sans reproche, and one 
who had put it in the hands of 
Fate to leave her deserted by such 
a man as Austin Friars. 

Deserted! Ah, friends, should 
we not rather, remembering what 
he was, write it ‘ free’?—free to be- 
gin a new life afresh, with eyes from 
which the cloud that had lain be- 
tween them and honour, between 
them and truth, was brushed away 
for ever. 

There is a reverse to all pictures. 
If we see one of pure domestic feli- 
city, of good wives surrounded by 
handsome children, of the connu- 
bial business correct even to the 
merest particular, of life across 
which no great shadow has fallen, 
ofan existence the course of which 
has glided amongst pleasant mea- 
dows, through shady copse, to the 
great sea, we know the back ofthe 
canvas shall show almost as little 
to interest humanity as the calm 
picture presented for our view. 

But given one where the passion 
of our humanity has transcended 
its prudence, where the sorrow 
and the agony have been greater 
than the pleasure and the joy, 
where the waves have dashed high 
over the poor weak craft, and the 
life has been lived fully, though 
madly—then turn we the picture, 
and behold the faces of men and 
women interested therein, the spec- 
tators of a tragedy which had a 
human interest for them; thoughts 
given to the poor wretch wander- 
ing from door to door, though, by 
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social usage, they had to keep their 
smiles and their welcome for the 
ordinary guests gathered around 
their hearths. 

Life, friends, life and sorrow; 
how may one dare talk of these 
things as they really are to a genera- 
tion that has agreed to look on life 
as a shifting panorama which con- 
cerns not the individual spectator— 
on sorrow as a spectre more to be 
avoided than even poverty, more 
to be cast behind than Satan, more 
to be forgotten than death? 

Nevertheless there is the reverse. 
Prosperity, gay, beautiful, proper, 
to be desired, has her friends, who 
bask in the sunshine, and are proud 
to have their names associated with 
anything so utterly unexceptional 
as success, than which there is no- 
thing for the time so successful ; 
but the back of the canvas of sor- 
row and sin might occasionally 
show something, reader, capable of 
ennobling our poor humanity. 

Kindly words spoken, kindly 
thoughts given, kindly deeds done, 
sub rosa, as indeed it is best all 
such good works should be per- 
formed ; where the greatest need 
exists, so there God gives the 
greatest willingness to succour. 

The mother loves and tends her 
imbecile or deformed child the most 
because it has most need ; and as, 
because there is more joy in heaven 
over the one sinner who repenteth 
than over the ninety-and-nine who 
need no repentance, so even on 
earth the heart of man followeth 
sorrowfully after the poor sheep 
who has lost itself wandering over 
the heights of sinful knowledge, 
while it passeth by the fat Leicester 
cropping the clover and the short 
sweet grass of a familiar pasturage 
nearer home. 

And if this be so, is it for us to 
ignore the nature which lies within 
—to pretend that a woman like 
Yorke Friars, far though she may 
have strayed, shall not be to those 
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who understand the meaning of the 
word ‘living,’ who grasp a portion 
of the mystery of our humanity, an 
object of greater interest than Mrs. 
Upper Ten, who requests the plea- 
sure, or poor Mrs. Lower Three, 
who trusts that you will be able to 
come to a ‘little dance’ on the 
8th? 

At all events Yorke Friars—who 
had not done much good either 
for herself or anyone else, nay, all 
the contrary—occupied Mr. Collis’s 
thoughts that August morning, to 
the exclusion of home and country 
mails, to the utter forgetfulness of 
his own concerns. 

‘ Confound the fellow, I wish he 
would come!’ exclaimed the mer- 
chant ; and almost immediately, as 
if in obedience to that desire, one 
of his clerks announced— 

‘Mr. Ross ! 

*O, I was just hoping you would 
come,’ exclaimed Mr. Collis, ‘as 
I want to go out almost imme- 
diately.’ 

A perfectly gratuitous and use- 
less fib, be it remarked ; but then 
people who usually detest lying will 
fib when occasion, as they think, 
requires, or when they feel self- 
conscious, which, it may be remark- 
ed, is one of the parents of lies. 

‘I should have come round 
sooner,’ Luke Ross answered ; ‘ but 
I left town before your note arrived 
last night, and only received it 
when I got to office this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘ Thank you—I am much oblig- 
ed—pray be seated,’ said Mr. Col- 
lis, all in a breath. ‘ The fact is, 
Mr. Ross, I must apologise for 
asking you to come here at all. I 
should not have done so, but, in 
the first place, I am an old man; 
and, in the next, I am like a 
donkey—I can bray best on my 
own common; and this morning I 
want to bray, or preach—in brief, 
I went to lecture you.’ 

‘To lecture me ! Luke Ross re- 
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peated slowly, and as if not believ- 
ing the testimony of his own 
ears. 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Collis repeated. ‘Of 
course I know very little about you; 
but I do know a great deal about a 
person in whom you are—whatshall 
I say?—interested—Mrs. Friars.’ 

‘ And of her?’ Luke said, steadily 
enough, though Mr. Collis could 
see he winced a little. 

‘I am going to talk,’ finished 
the other. ‘Within the last few 
days,’ he went on, ‘ circumstances 
have occurred to bring her and her 
position prominently before me. 
For reasons hereafter to be stated, 
I desired to know her whereabouts, 
and for the purpose of learning 
particulars went to my nephew, 
Mr. Friars (you look surprised, 
Mr. Ross, but he zs my nephew), 
who said, ‘Ask Mr. Ross; he 
knows much more about her than 
I do.” “And who may Mr. Ross 
be?” I inquired. “ O, an old clerk 
of mine, who, with Yorke, has ta- 
ken and is carrying on my business. 
You will hear of him at No. 5 
Scott’s-yard.” After this, I made 
a few more inquiries, and con- 
cluded to send for you.’ 

‘Towhat end?’ asked Luke Ross. 

‘To talk to you—not, indeed, 
like a father,’ said Mr. Collis, ‘ but 
as one man of the world may talk 
to another. You have done a very 
wrong thing by this woman.’ 

‘In what way?’ inquired his 
visitor. 

‘In letting her remain where 
she is.’ 

‘It was her own wish and her 
own proposal. She resides there 
with an old friend of her own. The 
place was hers, the business hers, 
the money hers; and I went there, 
in the first instance, only to obey 
orders and do what she wanted.’ 

‘And now?’ 

‘She is good enough to leave 
the entire management to me.’ 

‘ Being so trustful, then, we may 
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conclude she would act to a cer- 
tain extent upon your advice ?” 

‘I think so; though women are 
not notoriously famous for follow- 
ing good advice.’ 

‘I did not say your advice would 
be good, but that she might pro- 
bably follow it.’ 

‘To what end this preamble?’ 
Luke inquired. 

‘Simply this—I want you to 
advise Mrs. Friars—shall we say? 
—to leave Scott’s-yard.’ 

‘I fear there are obstacles to 
such a step.’ 

‘Of what description ?’ 

‘Pecuniary,’ Luke exclaimed ; 
‘all the money she had is sunk in 
the business—all the money I 
owned was lost when I intrusted 
it to your nephew three or four 
years ago. Since then, I have not 
been able to save much; and if the 
business have to pay for a country 
house also out of its gains, I 
think we may as well give up at 
once. I assure you I find it hard 
enough to pay for two establish- 
ments out of the profits as it is.’ 

‘Where do you live, then? 

‘At Barnsbury,’ Luke replied; 
‘not,’ he added, ‘that I quite com- 
prehend what business it is of 
yours where I reside.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but you may un- 
derstand better after a time. Now 
what should prevent your living 
in Scott’s-yard, and Mrs. Friars 
1emoving to Barnsbury or else- 
where?’ 

‘Why should she remove ?” 

*It would look better,’ said Mr. 
Collis. 

‘God help us! 
mean to imply— 

‘No; but some one else might 
hereafter, and—’ 

‘Mr. Collis,’ interrupted Luke 
Ross, ‘tell me what you mean 
honestly and fairly ; what are you 
driving at? what point is it you 
wish to reach ?” 

‘ This,’ the merchant answered. 


You do not 
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‘ Within the last week I have found 
out who Mrs. Friars really is.’ 

‘ And who is she?’ Luke asked. 

‘Do you not know?’ the other 
inquired. 

*T know she is a married woman, 
if that is what you allude to, for 
she told me so.’ 

‘Told you so! Mr. Collis inter- 
rupted. ‘Was not that confidence 
a little singular?—pardon me if I 
seem inquisitive.’ 

‘It was not singular, under the 
circumstances, answered Luke. 
‘Though you say you know little 
of me, Mr. Collis, I knew much of 
you when Friars and I were sailing 
our unlucky craft to ruin ; and as 
I believe you to be a just man and 
an honourable, I do not mind telling 
you that the confidence you con- 
sider singular was given to me one 
evening when we stood beside the 
Thames together, and I asked her 
to be my wife. From that night 
she has been to me something as 
sacred as my religion—as pure and 
holy as the purest and holiest thing 
I can imagine.’ 

For an instant there was a pause, 
during which Mr. Collis looked 
straight at Luke Ross, and Luke 
Ross looked determinedly out of 
the window at the cheerful prospect 
of other windows and black walls 
visible from where he sat; then 
the younger man proceeded. 

‘She told me so much of her 
story in order to soften the pain of 
a refusal she would have given, I 
know, just the same had she been 
free; but that confidence deter- 
mined me to do what she wished— 
to carry on the business for her— 
and to stand if possible between 
her and the world, between her and 
poverty as a brother might.’ 

‘But then you must remember 
you are not her brother, since that 
is just the part of the story no one 
else is likely toforget,’ remarked Mr. 
Collis; ‘and as you desire to stand 
between her and the world, you 
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should also try to protect her from 
the world’s jibes and scandals 
also. Nay, hear me to the end, 
he proceeded ; ‘all I have already 
said is a mere introduction to what 
I wish to say. This day fortnight 
I went down about some family 
matters to a place called Walling- 
tree, some fifteen or sixteen miles 
from Milden Station. On my re- 
turn there the next afternoon, I 
found I had just missed the train 
back to town; and as there were 
but three trains a-day or there- 
abouts from that lively station, 
I had to amuse myself as best 
I could till nine o’clock at night. 
At the inn—by no means a bad 
one, I may remark—I met with a 
gentleman, an amateur artist, I 
learnt from his talk ; and, to cut a 
long story short—for I see you are 
getting impatient — in order to 
while away the time, we went over 
together to see a place called Forde 
Hall, the owner of which, a man of 
old family, and wealthy moreover, 
has been wandering over the earth 
for a dozen years, or thereabouts. 
You are following me ? 

‘I am following, though I do 
not understand you,’ Luke said ; 
‘unless, indeed, you mean that the 
—absent— master—- is —her—hus- 
band.’ 

‘That is precisely what I do 
mean,’ Mr. Collis said ; and, hear- 
ing this, Luke rose and walked to- 
wards the window. 

It was coming ; he felt it. They 
— circumstances — fate — these 
men amongst them would take her 
away from him—would enter his 
Eden, and trantple down his flowers, 
and destroy his shrubs, and sweep 
all greenery and beauty from the 
garden he had made so lovely, and, 
as he thought, poor fool, so safe. 

He had fancied there was no 
one to take an interest in her 
no one to stand between her and 
harm but himself. And behold, in 
a moment, as in some horrid dream, 
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he heard the footsteps and he lis- 
tened to the voices of those who 
were coming to take all he had 
ever loved—all he now hoped for 
—out of the life, which, but for 
that love and those hopes, was 
barren as the seashore with an 
ebbing tide, or a desert stretching 
arid and bare, on mile after mile 
far away in a distant land. 

‘If she only loved me,’ he 
thought in his despair, ‘no man 
living should separate us; and then 
he knew he was mentally talking 
folly ; and turning to Mr. Collis, 
asked his reason for supposing Mrs. 
Forde to be ‘identical with—’ 

‘The lady in whom we are both 
interested,’ finished Mr. Collis, un- 
derstanding his natural objection 
to speak of her as Mrs. Friars. ‘The 
fact is, I do not think I should 
have supposed anything of the 
kind, but for this. Having heard 
the story of her unaccountable dis- 
appearance, we were permitted to 
look at her portrait taken before 
her marriage. To me that portrait 
was merely the likeness of a very 
lovely girl; but my companion 
once cried out, “ Why, that is Miss 
Yorke!” Now, Yorke is an uncom- 
mon name, and I had suspected 
always the existence of some mys- 
tery in connection with the lady 
who, unfortunately— Well, I 
will not say more on that sub- 
ject. Hearing Mr. Howard’s ex- 
clamation, I examined the portrait 
closely, and certainly discovered 
something more than a resem- 
blance to the lady I had seen in 
London, and afterwards I learnt 
from my companion such particu- 
lars as placed the matter almost 
beyond doubt. He had known 
Mrs. Forde as Miss Yorke when 
she was companion to his grand- 
mother, who left her 1000/7. .There 
was some difficulty about paying the 
money, which difficulty would have 
impressed the whole affair on his 
memory, even had Miss Yorke’s 
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pretty face failed to do so. She 
was recommended to his aunt bya 
Mrs. Suthers, the very person who, 
as I understand, is now playing 
Propriety in Scott’s-yard ; and, to 
sum up, there can be no doubt 
about the matter.’ 

‘Granting the reasonableness of 
all you say,’ Luke replied, ‘what 
does it prove ?” 

‘First, that Mr. Forde should be 
informed his wife is still living ; 
second, that when he is so inform- 
ed, he ought not to find her resid- 
ing in the City.’ 

‘And why should he be told 
anything about her ?’ said Luke. 

‘ Because it is right he should 
know. I do not say anything will 
come of it, since it is just as un- 
likely he would make a public 
scandal over the affair, as recognise 
her as his wife; but it is right. 
There is a rumour of his marrying 
again, and— 

‘Say in a sentence why you sent 
for me, what you wish me to do !’ 
interrupted Luke. He felt he could 
not bear the torture much longer, 
that the agony was growing more 
than he could endure. 

‘I wish you to tell Mrs. Forde 
all I have now told you. Her own 
good sense and right feeling will 
then show her what had best be 
done,’ said Mr. Collis, rejoiced at 
having at length attained the point 
he had desired to reach without 
meeting with any great check by 
the way. 

But in a moment the forced 
calm was over, and the storm had 
broken. 

Walking from the window to the 
table beside which Mr. Collis sat, 
Luke laid his hand flat upon it 
while he said, 

‘If this be necessary, some other 
than myself must tell her. What can 
you think I am made of, when you 
coolly bid me show her the road 
that shall lead her away from me 
for ever?” 
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CERTAIN seasons have certain dis- 
eases, which are, as it were, in- 
digenous to them. Thus we na- 
turally associate coughs, colds, and 
bronchitis with frost and snow ; in 
wet weather we have asthma and 
rheumatism ; and in the golden 
fruit-yielding autumn we may look 
for all sorts of choleraic disturb- 
ances ; but towards the middle of 
the London season, we will say the 
latter end of June, when bright 
sunshine and long days are begin- 
ning to make one think that green 
fields and rocky shores would 
be more agreeable than London 
streets, another complaint, pecu- 
liar, and but partially recognised, 
breaks out with unmitigated fury 
amongst a very large class of the 
educated community. Commenc- 
ing at the time when the grass 
is being mown, it would almost 
seem as if the sweet smell of the 
fresh-cut crops, with which the air 
is then impregnated, was provo- 
cative as much of this disease as 
it is of hay-fever, which we know 
is apt to rage at the vernal pe- 
riod. However, it is a fact that a 
fever, induced by an insatiable de- 
sire to begin sketching in water- 
colour from Nature, then makes its 
appearance to a very alarming ex- 
tent. Receipts for mixtures, wash- 
es, spongings, and blisterings are 
handed about from one victim to 
another, until their sufferings at 
last become so acute that they are 
compelled to call in eminent phy- 
sicians in the shape of artists and 
drawing-masters, who consent to 
prescribe, administer specifics, and 
hold consultations at the rate of 
from seven shillings to a guinea 
and a half per hour. 


How or why this rage for paint- 
ing, this cacoithes pingendi, as we 
may call it, this water (colour) on 
the brain, should so long have 
remained generally unrecognised 
as a distinct disease, or why its 
treatment and remedies have not 
found a larger place in the do- 
mestic pharmacopceia of society, 
are mysteries which we are inca- 
pable of solving.; but as each suc- 
ceeding year shows an immense in- 
crease in the number of those who 
suffer from it, it is to be hoped that 
the day is not far off when science, 
sound philosophy, indisputable doc- 
trines, and methodical educational 
training will be brought to bear 
upon it, with equal force to that ex- 
ercised upon other epidemics, 

At present the victim to this 
dropsical malady, or fever, as it 
really is, whilst suffering so pain- 
fully that he feels there is no chance 
of getting better without seeking 
the advice of a skilful practitioner, 
is, at the same time, so perverse 
and lamentably ignorant of the 
only sure means by which a com- 
plete cure can be effected, that he 
expects miracles to be worked, and 
consequently flies from one adviser 
to another, vainly hoping to light 
upon a magician who can point out 
the royal road to recovery, or, in a 
word, cram him in the space of a 
few hours with an amount of medi- 
cine which, to be of any service, 
would take half a life-time for his 
system properly to absorb and as- 
similate. 

In nine cases out of ten good 
counsel is sought too late in life. 
The constitution is too firmly esta- 
blished for ordinary remedial mea- 
sures to take effect ; and blame for 
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unskilful treatment is frequently 
heaped upon the innocent profes- 
sor, whilst in reality it should fall 
on the patient himself. In point 
of fact, this procrastination, per- 
versity, ignorance, and injustice, 
this hallucination as to the powers 
of ordinary mortals, forms one of 
the chief features of the complaint, 
the first symptoms of which are 
usually developed in certain heated 
assemblies called ‘ private views,’ 
or by the prospect of foreign tra- 
vel, or a sojourn in beautiful scenery 
becoming imminent. Other minor 
causes also exist: but these cir- 
cumstances, either separately or in 
combination, will assuredly pro- 
voke an attack of the malady upon 
a system predisposed in the slight- 
est degree to receive it. 

Of course there are people with 
constitutions so essentially insen- 
sible to the attractions of Nature 
or Art that nothing affects them ; 
although these hardy individuals 
may be continually thrown, by the 
exigences of society, into contact 
with all the provocatives of the 
disease. Parenthetically, it may be 
left an open question as to which 
class of individuals are really to be 
envied the most, for, although the 
feeling of convalescence, after a 
long course of treatment, is an ex- 
quisite delight, which those who 
have never suffered can never 
know, the other or more robust 
organisations are spared an im- 
mense amount of agony, heart- 
burning, and anxiety, which may 
lead them and us to doubt—as the 
schoolboy did about his alphabet 
—whether, with regard to sketch- 
ing from Nature, it is worth while 
going through so much to learn so 
little ! 

However this may be, we will 
merely point out that the character 
of the ‘sketching mania’ is essen- 
tially contagious, spreading like 
wild-fire through whole families, 
with a rapidity quite startling. 
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Indeed it has been known to be 
assumed for mere fashion’s sake, 
so prevalent is it in some quarters, 
and so very much is it thought to 
be de rigueur to be attacked by it. 
Although, as we have stated, the 
spring develops it in its most acute 
forms, yet there are plenty of in- 
stances of unhappy persons who 
chronically suffer from it all the 
year round. Ladies of all ages 
more readily fall a prey to its in- 
sidious fascinations than do the 
sterner sex, which is natural, con- 
sidering how amenable they always 
are to matters of mere ‘ mode.’ 

Supposing the seizure to be 
really genuine, and not assumed, 
it bespeaks on the whole, perhaps, 
rather a healthy condition of brain. 
It bespeaks enthusiasm and a cer- 
tain reverent love for the beautiful, 
with a refinement of mind highly 
to be commended, making the 
practitioner, who may be called in, 
regret more than he can express 
that he had not been consulted 
sooner. Fine natural capacities, 
combined with the evidence of a 
latent mechanical power thrown 
away, being always a sorrowful 
sight for him to contemplate, es- 
pecially when, in addition, he is 
asked by the unreasoning patient 
to work by magic. 

Say, for instance, he is seated 
in his consulting room or studio, 
when there arrives to him a pa- 
tient, who commences something 
after this fashion. 

*O, you know, I wanted to ask 
you about sketching; I am going 
abroad very shortly, and want a 
few lessons ; I should so like to be 
able to draw things—to bring back, 
you know, some reminiscences of 
my journey; I don't want to do 
finished pictures, but just to be 
able to make rough dashing 
sketches of what looks pretty. 
I was recommended to you by 
Miss Woadhose ; you taught her, 
I believe, and she really does 
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paint so beautifully, that I would 
give anything if I could do as she 
does; she has made me quite 
envious.’ 

The professor then figurative- 
ly begins to feel the pulse of the 
attacked one; for surely does he 
know that the sketching-fever has 
set in, the chances being that it 
has been caught, in this instance, 
from a conversation with Miss 
Woadhose (who, by the way, from 
having been trained to the study 
of art from her childhood, is a very 
accomplished sketcher), whilst look- 
ing over her portfolio of last year’s 
Pyrenean sketches, combined also 
with a visit to one of the water- 
colour exhibitions, where the art- 
doctor’s attractive performances 
were very conspicuous. 

‘Have you,’ he asks, 
drawn from Nature at all? 

*‘O dear no —that is, I have 
tried once or twice, but I could 
not manage it, it is so very diffi- 
cult; I want you to teach me how !’ 

‘Well, but what have you ever 
done in the way of drawing ? 

*O, very little ; nothing, in fact, 
that I could show.’ 

No; and if she had, he does 
not care very much to look at it; 
for by this time, with his experi- 
enced eye, he has taken in all the 
conditions of the case ; he knows 
everything about it. 

Here is somebody, who pro- 
bably cannot draw a straight line 
correctly, much less delineate the 
most ordinary natural objects, 
wanting to go forth in the course 
of a week or two armed with 
powers to represent subjects and 
scenery which nothing but the 
devotion and study of a lifetime 
could bestow. 

If the doctor is a highly con- 
scientious man, he will, supposing 
his diagnosis of the case to be cor- 
rect, explain that the thing is im- 
possible ; he will urge that rudimen- 
tary study is absolutely necessary, 
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that the use of the brush can only 
be successfully attempted after a 
long course of preliminary work 
with the lead-pencil (there being 
always, at this stage of the fever, 
a rabid desire on the part of the 
sufferer to rush headlong into co- 
lour); and if he does this, what 
follows? ‘The patient simply votes 
him an incompetent bore, and goes 
off to some one with a more elastic 
conscience. To part with her gui- 
neas she is determined, because 
she fully believes that the power 
of sketching from Nature is just as 
purchaseable as parasols or gloves. 

This is a very virulent form of 
the disease, most difficult to treat, 
but one which illustrates very per- 
tinently its chief characteristics ; 
for whomsoever is consulted, and 
whatsoever number of fees are paid 
to the physicians, very little hope 
can be entertained of a perfect re- 
storation to health; at the best, 
the patient’s want of success may 
merely induce the fever to pass 
from an acute into a chronic stage, 
and if in the end it does posi- 
tively disappear altogether, it leaves 
the mind in a low-toned and mor- 
bidly-crabbed state upon all mat- 
ters connected with art. 

There may have been some little 
affection for it originally, and a 
slight appreciation of the beauties 
of Nature, when she was enjoying 
the pleasures of continental travel 
in perfect comfort, or during her 
visits to country houses when oc- 
casional excursions were made to 
picturesque parts of the park. She 
may have thought it would be very 
nice to while away an hour or two 
by making pretty pictures, as she 
might make wax-flowers or do 
* potichomanie ; but the idea of 
taking up the study of drawing 
earnestly, and as if it was worth 
anything, has never entered her 
little head, though very possibly 
had she been trained to it as care- 
fully and from the same age as 
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she has been in music, there is 
no reason for supposing that the 
money expended on advice from 
her art-doctors would have been 
thrown away. 

But now, alas, miserable crea- 
ture, she must be pronounced al- 
most an incurable! Unluckily, for 
every case of sketching fever which 
the physician may be called upon 
to deal with, and which is at all 
amenable to treatment, there are 
usually fifty of the nature just al- 
luded to; for one person holding 
anything like reasonable views 
and expectations on the subject, 
there are fifty in whose veins the 
poison of ignorance and want of 
thought are circulating to an alarm- 
ing extent. 

Men are by no means exempt 
from this sort of attack at the ac- 
cepted sketching-time of year ; they 
display nearly as great a tendency 
to the same insane hallucinations 
about painting and art generally as 
women, but they are more open to 
therapeutic treatment, inasmuch as 
they are usually inoculated by the 
disease from a deeper reverence 
and love for Nature. Moreover, 
they are enabled to submit to the 
necessary blistering and physicking 
better than their sisters, being able 
to endure harder work and rougher 
weather. 

Now, it has been urged by one 
or two eminent writers that this 
same fever is a very reprehensible, 
pernicious, and even wicked con- 
dition to allow oneself to drift into; 
and when possibly it has sprung 
merely from a desire for praise, or 
to kill time, or as a fleeting fancy, 
or, worse than all, as a matter of 
fashion, their assertions are weighty 
enough; but we are inclined to 
maintain that, in most instances, 
the mainsprings and germs of the 
malady are to be found in a highly 
commendable and more or less 
irresistible love for the beauties of 
Nature—in a deep-seated reverence 
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and admiration for the charms of 
the country, and for the glories of 
sea, sky, and lake; of mountain, 
wood, and waterfall; snow-clad 
Alp, and rapid tearing torrents ; 
sylvan glades, or wild sea-shores. 
If the temperament of an indivi- 
dual be at all enthusiastic, such as- 
suredly must be the cause which 
induces him to wish to sketch from 
Nature ; for who, possessing any- 
thing like refinement of mind, or 
care for a rural life, can be insensi- 
ble to the attractions of the land- 
scape masterpieces from the Crea- 
tor’s hand ! 

We have not thought very much 
about these things, perhaps ; our 
early days may have been spent in 
cities, and far removed from the 
purifying influences of out-door 
scenery ; our surroundings and edu- 
cation may in no way have pre- 
disposed us to thoughts either 
about Art or Nature, and conse- 
quently any latent affection we 
may have for the picturesque, the 
grand, and the ennobling has never 
been developed; and it may be that 
it is only when some chance cir- 
cumstance happens (late in life, or, 
at any rate, so late as to be Zoo late) 
to throw us into the midst of fine 
scenery that we awake to a sense 
of the powers of appreciation which 
we possess, but which have hither- 
to lain perdu. 

Then, for the first time, begin- 
ning to feel the inexpressible charm 
of contemplating the lovely land- 
scape before us, what more natu- 
ral desire than to show our rever- 
ence for it by attempting to per- 
petuate it! Yes, there is the germ 
whence comes the artist’s motive- 
power ; but being entirely ignorant 
of what is necessary to make this 
love for beauty available from an 
artistic or imitative point of view, 
we not unnaturally deem the im- 
pulse to represent what we admire 
sufficient to carry us over mere 
mechanical difficulties. 
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Having thus caught the fever, 
away we go to Messrs. Winsor and 
Newton, and lay out vast sums on 
delicious-looking materials ; but our 
first attempt to use them by our- 
selves shows us what a blunder we 
have made, and ow ill we really 
are! Never mind; we only want 
a few lessons, a hint or two as to 
what colours to use for skies, trees, 
water, or mountains, and doubtless 
we shall get better. Then we pay 
a visit to one of the water-colour 
galleries; we know that a great 
many of the exhibitors there give 
lessons, so we have only to look 
round the rooms and select some 
practitioner for consultation whose 
style we like best, never even stop- 
ping to think which ‘style’ is really 
most like Nature; we are simply 
guided in this stage of our disease 
by the attractive look of the pic- 
tures, and, what is worse, are gener- 
ally drawn towards those which are 
the falsest and most meretricious. 

We, however, are blissfully ignor- 
ant about all this sort of thing, so 
we go and get a lesson—that is, we 
go and sit at the feet, or at the 
elbow, of Mr. Bolingbroke Jones, 
the eminent drawing-master, whilst 
he makes a very pretty and charm- 
ing little picture, or rather com- 
mences one; for it is part of his 
policy to lead us to renew our 
visits as frequently as possible, and 
he adopts a system which may be 
likened to the serial-sensational- 
romance plan of publication, leay- 
ing off at the expiration of the hour, 
or, as it were, at the end of the 
chapter, just at the most critical 
and interesting moment. 

Well, it is not good for us to 
have too much of a sensation story, 
perhaps, at a time. Besides, it is 
an expensive amusement; so we 
take away the drawing with only 
its first washes and forms just laid 
in (that we may the better see how 
progressive the work is, says Mr. 
Jones), and try and copy it ; which 
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feat being accomplished after a 
fashion, and after we won’t say 
what number of miserable failures, 
we are at liberty to have another 
lesson—to witness the carrying of 
the original production a stage 
further. 

And so we go on, more or less 
rapidly, according to our means 
and to the amount of work we get 
through ; also according to Mr. 
Bolingbroke Jones’s engagements, 
for he is extremely busy at this 
time of year, having so many pa- 
tients to see, who are just as ill as 
ourselves, that we are somewhat 
at his mercy as to the hours he can 
give us; for we must never forget 
that he is doing us a great favour 
by allowing us, on any terms, to 
see him at work, consequently he 
is very particular not to give us a 
moment beyond the time for which 
we are paying him. It depends on 
his character and disposition as to 
whether he vouchsafes to impart 
very much information 7ivd voce 
while we are watching his dexter- 
ous fingers; and sometimes we 
have to extract any remark from 
him about his reasons for doing 
this or that by a corkscrew sort of 
process. He is a good-natured 
man, very likely, and would tell us 
anything that was of real use to us ; 
but he is aware that the secret of 
his power does not lie in his using 
this or that particular colour for 
certain objects, and so he says 
nothing, knowing full well that we 
are not prepared, and have no in- 
tention even if it were possible, 
to devote a lifetime, as he has 
done, to the acquirement of the 
skill he displays, and with which 
we are so fascinated. 

Well, at last the drawing is 
finished, and we have copied it; 
and we may consider ourselves ex- 
tremely fortunate if we are not ut- 
terly disgusted with our perform- 
ance. It has cost us five or six 
guineas, probably ; but we are not 
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allowed, on any account, to retain 
Mr. Bolingbroke Jones's original 
as a souvenir, because he will tickle 
that up with a little more work 
and sell it for twenty guineas most 
likely ; indeed, the chances are we 
shall see it so priced next year at 
the water-colour exhibition. 

No matter; when we go out of 
town we shall be able to put in 
practice all that we have learned 
during our lessons, at least all that 
we ought to have learned ; for Mr. 
Jones has been most kind, and has 
shown us, if we have only had les- 
sons enough, how he treats all sorts 
of subjects. He has shown us how 
he does trees of every description ; 
skies, with or without clouds; even- 
ing, morning, or midday ; sunset or 
moonlight have alike been put be- 
fore us. He has also given us 
hints upon mountains, seas, and 
cliffs ; likewise upon shipping,waves, 
and storms ; upon rivers, ruins, and 
herbage; streams and lakes, in- 
teriors and exteriors, castellated 
mansions and Egyptian ruins, have 
one and all sprung into existence 
upon the canvas from his teeming 
and prolific brain. Yes, and all 
done out of his own head, as it 
seems to us. What a genius the 
man must be! And yet, if we are 
at all behind the scenes of the art- 
world, we shall hear him spoken of 
as a very good fellow—O yes ; but 
as an artist?—O dear no; very 
conventional, very drawing-master- 
ish. Some of his work used to be 
decent until he took to teaching, 
but that has quite ruined him as a 
painter, although he makes perhaps 
about two thousand a-year by it. 
It rather astonishes us to hear per- 
sons who should be good judges 
speaking in this way of a man 
whose talent seems to us simply 
prodigious ; it must be mere jea- 
lousy, that narrow-minded petty 
sort of feeling which exists amongst 
the members of all professional 
bodies. Bah! don’t tell us that 
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Mr. Bolingbroke Jones is not a 
first-rate artist. 

Off then we start for our summer 
holiday, fully convinced that we 
have done, in a few weeks, every- 
thing that is requisite to arm our- 
selves with complete power to 
bring back a portfolio of charming 
sketches, productions that shall 
make the mouths of all our friends 
water, and which, whilst striking 
them with envy and admiration, 
shall infect them inevitably with 
the same virulent fever under which 
we have been labouring. 

Miserable deluded mortals that 
we are! why the failures and dis- 
appointments that we experienced 
in attempting to copy Mr. Boling- 
broke Jones’s drawings are no- 
thing to those which await us when, 
surrounded by our costly parapher- 
nalia, we shall seat ourselves on 
the three-cornered camp-stool, and 
make our first attempt to put into 
practice all that we have learned 
from him. 

For a while, perhaps, we are in- 
clined to believe that it is the no- 
velty of the situation, the many 
little discomforts inseparable from 
it, such as wind, shifting light, 
glaring sun, caterpillars, midges, or 
staring ‘ yokels,’ that affect our suc- 
cess. We can’t have spent all the 
time and money that we have for 
nothing ; surely we know what we 
are about. Think how our doctor 
treated this sort of subject; it is 
very similar to one he did for us 
only a week ago. 

We are on the bank of a smooth 
flowing river; tall graceful ash- 
and elm-trees rise with feather-like 
transparency against the sky on our 
left. Opposite on the right bank, 
stretching away into the middle 
distance, where the silver light of 
the stream is lost in umbrageous 
foliage, we have a series of rolling 
wood-clad hills sloping down to 
the water, on the placid surface of 
which they are wonderfully and ex- 
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quisitely reflected. Beyond, and 
onward to the horizon, taller hills 
rise up, and in some cases, reaching 
almost to the dignity of mountains, 
lose their crests in wreaths of sum- 
mer vapour. Afew tender and wisp- 
like clouds float across the soft 
blue of the heavens, whilst the 
rich autumn hues, and the after- 
noon light which suffuses all, sub- 
due harmoniously the large masses 
of green which go to make up the 
chief colour of the sylvan scene. 

Ay, and as we think of it we 
begin to be impressed with the fact 
of how utterly different Nature, ren- 
dered by the hand of Jones, is to 
Nature herself. Not a single tone, 
colour, or wash in his drawing really 
resembled what we see before us 
in the slightest degree. His colours 
were all glaring, gaudy, hot, and 
vicious-looking by the side of 
the pure tender grays and subdued 
yellows at which we are gazing, 
and which, rabid and fever-stricken 
as we are at present, we secretly 
admit please us infinitely less. 

Besides, we could see how his 
sketch was done; there was little 
or no detail compared with what 
so bothers us in Nature: it was all 
smooth, flat, easy-looking, and sim- 
ple ; whilst everything here is com- 
plicated, varied, irregular, and dif- 
ficult. ' 

Nature, in fact, puts us entirely 
out. Difficult, indeed! We may 
well say so; but it is only after 
many and oft-repeated imbecile 
struggles to imitate in the slightest 
degree what we are looking at, that 
we are forced to admit that, at the 
best, supposing we are able to 
make a decent copy of another 
person’s drawing, it is merely a 
mechanical, parrot-like ability, 
which in no way serves us when 
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we have to originate or create, as 
we begin to do immediately we in- 
terpret Nature for ouselves. 

It is only by degrees that we 
discover that the hand is of no use 
without the head; and it is only 
by degrees that these large but 
simple truths break in upon us. It 
is only by degrees that we begin 
to discover what a very serious 
business we have entered upon; 
it is only by degrees that we arrive 
at the conclusion that painting or 
sketching from Nature is no slight 
or easy matter, to be taken up or 
put down in an idle moment; and 
it is only by degrees that the con- 
viction forces itself upon us that, 
like every other power worth pos- 
sessing, it can only be acquired by 
well-directed industry, by begin- 
ning at the beginning, taking no 
step for which we are not tho- 
roughly prepared by due training 
and consideration, by unswerving 
perseverance and self-denial through 
a long course of time; and that 
any attempt to discover a royal 
road to it must lead to disappoint- 
ment and mortifying failure. 

Our complete recovery from the 
‘sketching mania’ can only date 
from the discovery of these things, 
and from the moment in which we 
see that it would be just as absurd 
to expect Charles Hallé or any 
other pianist to teach us, who may 
be ignorant of the very rudiments 
of music, to play a sonata of Beetho- 
ven’s with execution and finish in 
half-a-dozen lessons, as to expect 
Mr. Bolingbroke Jones or anybody 
else to endow us in the course of 
a month with the ability to make 
a successful sketch from Nature, 
whilst, as is most likely the case, 
we are incapable of drawing the 
simplest object correctly. 
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Or course everybody else saw the 
folly of it long before the person 
most interested became aware that 
he meditated anything startling. 
It seemed a very simple thing to 
Thomas Beaver jun., unassuming 
‘Bohemian’ as he was, to marry 
a girl who, as Mrs. Beaver jun., 
would be decidedly ‘ cut’ by all his 
lady-friends. Not that Letty Mar- 
shall had been guilty of any person- 
al misconduct calling for feminine 
ostracism. She belonged to that 
large class of ‘nice,’ neutral-tinted 
young ladies, whose most distress- 
ing characteristic is their want of 
variety. She did and said the 


same things, and went, under strict 


convoy, to the same amusements, 
as some thousands of her com- 
peers. She had never exhibited 
the faintest approach to anything 
like ‘ oddity’ of manner or conver- 
sation ; smiled in a well-bred way 
at what she did not understand, 
and did not profess to understand 
too much. Letty, as she was called 
by her few intimates, or Miss Mar- 
shall, as her matron acquaintances 
preferred to describe her, with an 
appreciable touch of severity in 
the tone, might be seen at deco- 
rously-dull evening-parties singing 
the regulation songs, and repeating 
the regulation inanities with fault- 
less equanimity. Yet those who 
cared to observe the fact might 
notice a trifling but perfectly ob- 
vious shade of difference in the 
politeness shown to Letty, which 
seemed to indicate that her posi- 
tion was an exceptional one. She 
appeared to be surrounded by a 
fine atmosphere of depreciation. 
It did not cloud or obscure her in 


any way ; it was quite a transparent 
medium, but it was there. If she 
had been moving about under a 
glass shade, the moral separation 
of herself and her surroundings 
could scarcely have been more 
complete. She never exhibited 
the faintest consciousness of this, 
though the normal sensitiveness of 
the feminine organisation must 
have been singularly dull in her 
case if she did not feel it. The 
indefinable nuance of freedom in 
the address of her partners, and 
the equally indefinable reserve of 
their mothers and sisters, would 
have produced an unpleasant effect 
on any ordinary young lady, as 
something annoying, ifnotalarming. 
It was very evident, however, that 
Letty either did not notice, or was 
not prepared to resent, this behavi- 
our, for she never uttered anything 
like remonstrance or complaint. 
Onthe contrary,she seemed to have 
determined to ignore, quietly but 
resolutely, whatever might be dis- 
agreeable in her social position. 
Why there should be anything 
disagreeable was—scarcely a mys- 
tery, for there was nothing in her- 
self or her belongings to build a 
mystery upon. There can be no 
smoke without fire, we know; but 
here there was not even smoke. 
Letty’s father was a substantial 
business man, who, though he had 
met with the usual reverses, was 
at this time well regarded in the 
City, where indeed he was spoken 
of as a ‘warm’ man, and the pos- 
sessor of a ‘good thing.’ His wife 
was the very embodiment of com- 
monplace respectability, though 
there was one remarkable thing in 
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connection with her. She still ex- 
hibited traces of a personal beauty 
which must, in its bloom, have 
been ‘above the average,’ as Mr. 
Marshall would put it. A long 
period of monotonous domestic 
comfort, which might have been 
described as luxury if it had not 
been so thoroughly home-like, had 
rounded the proportions of her 
figure, and ‘blurred the fine lines 
of her face; but she was still a 
noticeable person in any assem- 
bly. The pair lived in a solid 
stone mansion, roomy enough for 
hospitality and snug enough for 
comfort, built before the era of 
‘semi-detached Gothic’ frivolities, 
and standing in the middle of a 
well-kept garden, with a decent 
shrubbery in the rear. Elm Lodge 
jt was called, in virtue of a group 
of those noble trees ; sometimes 
objected to by Mrs. Marshall, on 
the ground that they darkened the 
drawing-room. 

Everything was open to scrutiny 
in this intensely-respectable family, 
from the number of the servants 
to the names and conditions of the 
visitors. Yet, from the distrust 
with which it was regarded, Elm 
Lodge might have been a veritable 
Castle of Udolpho, with no inha- 
bitant but a bleeding nun, When 
people visited the Marshalls they 
seemed to do it under protest, and 
all their civil things had a painful 
air of being spoken with a jesuitical 
mental reservation. If any visitors 
who were strangers to that parti- 
cular nook of the Regent’s-park 
district happened to be present 
when the Marshalls were mention- 
ed, it was impossible to mistake 
the ominous silence that followed 
the ill-fated syllables. Evidently 
no one cared to claim acquaint- 
ance with them in a mixed com- 
pany, or even to say anything that 
might be construed into a know- 
ledge of their existence. 

There was one lady, indeed— 
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single, and of uncertain age—Miss 
Belman—who constituted herself 
an exception to this rule of reti- 
cence. She might be described 
as a remarkable exception, but for 
the fact that being in a large way 
of business as a retail agent of 
gossip, her persistency in making 
the Marshalls a subject of conver- 
sation was not so singular as it 
might have been in the case of 
anyone else. On this theme she 
was inexhaustible; all the more 
so because she had absolutely no 
material to work with. Probably 
much of the vague feeling of un- 
easiness in the neighbourhood re- 
garding the family at Elm Lodge 
was due to the inability of Miss 
Belman to ‘ find out’ anything about 
them ; ‘finding out,’ of course, 
being synonymous with the reve- 
lation of something discreditable. 
Meantime she was never tired of 
weaving the few meagre hints she 
had been able to glean into a 
thousand different forms for the 
amusement of her friends—if a 
walking news-manufactory of that 
sort can be said to have them. 
Friends and enemies are alike to 
this social cannibal, for her hearers 
do not know how soon it may come 
to their turn to be cast into her 
insatiable hopper, and ground into 
unrecognisable shapes. 

Naturally Miss Belman was the 
first to hear of ‘something /arti- 
cular, my dear’—all Miss Belman’s 
friends were ‘dears’—between Letty 
Marshall and Thomas Beaver jun. 
She, too, was the first who saw the 
‘ folly of it, my dear,’ with prophetic 
clearness of vision. Upon this text 
she held forth at many early teas 
with a volubility which was ener- 
getic if not convincing; she sur- 
passed herself in the felicity of her 
illustrations, all tending to show 
that if the Beaver affair came off 
the matrimonial establishment 
could only be a halting-place on 
the road to the Divorce Court. 
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‘For,’ as she remarked at the 
close of one of the aforesaid early 
teas, when, it may be hoped, she 
had drunk too much of the ‘ cheer- 
ing cup’ that does seem occasion- 
ally to have an ‘ inebriating’ effect, 
‘what do we know about these 
people? By the way, she had 
been a frequent guest at the Mar- 
shalls’ dinner-table ; but the most 
sacred rite of civilised humanity 
was an empty form to Miss Bel- 
man. ‘He seems to be a respect- 
able-enough person in his way; 
but what was she before he mar- 
ried her? ‘ He’ was Mr. Marshall, 
and he had done some kind things 
for Miss Belman in the profitable 
investment of a small capital ; but 
the only kindness she could really 
appreciate was the satisfaction of 
her curiosity. ‘ People don’t make 
a mystery of their age without they 
have some reason for it, you may 
depend, my dear; and I /afe mys- 
teries.’ Which was, perhaps, the 
reason she was so eager to exter- 
minate them. ‘7 don’t make a 
mystery of my age; and if I was 
like AZiss Marshall, and had bro- 
thers twenty years at /east younger 
than myself, I should consider that 
some explanation was due to my 
friends. I’m sure I’ve Ainted to 
her over and over again that it was 
very strange, but she never pre- 
tended to notice in the least. And 
then it slipped out guéte accident- 
ally the other day that she, I mean 
Mrs. Marshall, had formerly known 
Lord Goodwood ’ Miss Belman’s 
voice sank to a sepulchral whisper 
as she mentioned the name of that 
flagitious nobleman, and the circle 
of faces before her took an awe- 
stricken expression as she con- 
tinued : ‘ When he was an honour- 
able, you know, my dear, and do- 
ing all those dreadful things that 
got into the newspapers. Now I 
should like to ask oz could any 
respectablewoman know Lord Good- 
wood ?” 
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Satisfied with the effect of this 
parting shot, Miss Belman took 
her departure in solemn triumph. 

It is a remarkable proof of the 
inherent stupidity of male human 
nature that, while the neighbour- 
hood of Elm Lodge was being 
thus, as it were, rent by a moral 
earthquake, the gentleman most 
interested was in a state of blissful 
unconsciousness. It may be ad- 
vanced in extenuation that he did 
not know Miss Belman, having 
politely but steadily avoided all 
chance of an introduction. That 
was a mistake, of course, in the 
first place, because it made her, if 
not an enemy, an antagonist. It 
was a rudeness, too, for she had 
never said anything about him ; 
nor had he, then, any reason to 
suppose she disliked Letty. In 
this matter he seems to have acted 
as the ostriches were, before this 
era of enlightenment, believed to 
act when pursued. He ignored 
Miss Belman ; or, at any rate, tried 
to do so ; but soon found, as might 
have been expected, that he could 
not ignore her influence in that 
particular corner of London. As 
it was impossible to transport Elm 
Lodge and its belongings into 
some other postal district, and as 
there was no other way of escape 
from the position, prudence would 
have dictated the establishment of 
a treaty, offensive and defensive, 
with the Belman party. Unfortu- 
nately, or fortunately, as the reader 
may think, Mr. Beaver was an ob- 
stinate-terapered young gentleman, 
with an absolute contempt for any 
sort of compromise, or, as he called 
it, ‘shilly-shallying.’ As long as 
he possibly could, he resolutely 
closed his eyes to the existence 
of the ‘old gossiper,’ as he de- 
scribed her, with the prefix of a 
profane exclamation ; and when 
the fact of her existence was forced 
upon his notice by the feeling 
of the neighbourhood coming to 
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something in the nature of a 
‘crisis,’ he capped all his other 
blunders by openly defying her. 
That put Miss Belman on her 
mettle, if such a mode of expres- 
sion is permissible in the case of 
a respectable spinster. She did 
not register a vow, for that was 
a process foreign to her mental 
habits; but she went through 
some equivalent phase of feeling, 
and came out of it with the fixed 
determination to do whatever lay 
in her power to prevent ‘ ¢hat 
marriage.’ 

The first thing she did was to 
write to Beaver sen. She did not 
know Beaver sen. from Adam ; 
but that trifling circumstance did 
not induce her to curtail one su- 
perfluous adjective in her letter of 
four pages. The epistle duly ar- 
rived at its destination, Oakly 
Hall, Cheshire, and was opened 
in the regular course by Mr. Pen- 
nington, the steward, who managed 
all correspondence, private as well 
as public. The contents did not 
seem to affect that gentleman very 
strongly, for he only gave a con- 
templative whistle, and proceeded 
to condense the information into 
a note, thus : ‘ Master Tom court- 
ing.’ Contrary to his easy-going cus- 
tom, the placid squire read this let- 
ter through at breakfast, and even 
went over some portions of it two 
or three times; though the por- 
tions so favoured were of those 
most plentifully underlined. He 
laid it beside his plate at last and 
went on with his chop, but with an 
absent preoccupied air that did not 
show much appetite. The result 
of his meditations was apparently 
not unfavourable to ‘Master Tom's’ 
hopes ; for, after directing the stew- 
ard to send a polite acknowledg- 
ment of Miss Belman’s ‘ favour,’ 
he forwarded himself the following 
laconic epistle to his son : 

‘ Dear Tom,—Who are the Mar- 
shalls ?—Yours truly, T. B.’ 
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Apparently the task of inform- 
ing his father who were the Mar- 
shalls was too considerable to be 
got through by letter, for ‘dear 
Tom’ at once decided to see *T. B’ 
personally ; but before doing so, 
he not unnaturally thought it 
would be as well to arrive at some 
definite understanding as to his 
actual position. Until now he had 
not thought much about it, and, 
as an inevitable consequence, when 
he did begin to think, the difficul- 
ties of the situation appeared all 
the more formidable. ‘That he had 
committed himself irrevocably with 
Letty herself was the only clear 
fact in his confused meditations ; 
nor did he feel any inclination to 
regret, or desire to retrace, that 
step. Still, even his ardent de- 
votion could not blind him to the 
truth that he had been hasty and 
inconsiderate in a most blamable 
degree, and that he had shown an 
absolute want of respect for a fa- 
ther who was always only too in- 
dulgent. As yet there had been 
no formal engagement, but he had 
every reason to believe that Letty’s 
parents were prepared to give a 
cordial ratification to such an ar- 
rangement—indeed, that they con- 
fidently expected it. And yet his 
father had been kept in entire ig- 
norance of the rapid march of 
events. ‘Tom,’ the petted son or 
a parent who was left a widower 
after one brief year of happiness, 
had, unfortunately, been too much 
accustomed to regard his will as a 
law from which there was no ap- 
peal. So it came about that when 
he developed artistic tendencies, 
which the simple-minded squire 
could only regard as abnormal, he 
was allowed to go to London, with 
a handsome allowance, more in 
the hope that his eccentricity 
would exhaust itself, than with 
any anticipation of his turning out 
a second Landseer ; a Landseer in 
that region being regarded as a 
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very inferior being compared with 
*t’squire.’ T’squire himself, though 
he still cherished some remini- 
scences of an average classical 
training, was a perfect ignoramus 
in the art of painting, and might 
have been easily imposed upon by 
the most impudent Wardour-street 
forgeries. He knew enough of the 
world, however, to see that the 
best cure for Tom’s artistic ambi- 
tion was to afford him the oppor- 
tunity for comparison. It is pos- 
sible, too, that he may have an- 
ticipated the probability of his son 
finding a more agreeable diver- 
sion than a ‘ mess of paint-pots’ 
could afford. The old Hall sadly 
wanted the charm of feminine oc- 
cupation ; and Squire Beaver would 
have been happy to see Tom bring 
home a fair bride as the result of 
his London studies. Upon one 
point only he was inflexible—more 
inflexible than one of his easy- 
going temper could be expected 
to prove. An unblemished family 
name, not only in the present but, 
so far as it could be traced, in the 
past also, was with him a point 
of such vital significance that no 
earthly consideration could induce 
him to compromise it. 

It was just at this vital point 
that Tom felt his case to be most 
lamentably weak. To acknowledge 
that he had gone so far with Letty 
without the faintest hint to his 
father, was bad enough. The af- 
fectionate trust of that father in 
his filial respect made his wilful 
thoughtlessness almost a crime. 
But to acknowledge that he knew 
nothing of Mr. Marshall beyond 
common report—and that common 
report was anything but compli- 
mentary to his mode of extrication 
from early difficulties—this was a 
task which, knowing his father so 
well, he could not at all see his 
way to perform. In the hope, 
perhaps, that Letty might be able 
to give him some useful diplomatic 
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hints, he made up his mind to 
‘talk it over’ with her without loss 
of time. The talk came off accord- 
ingly in a favourite corner of the 
Elm-Lodge shrubbery, and a very 
unsatisfactory conversation it prov- 
ed to be. After he had blundered 
and stumbled painfully through a 
long explanation of his difficulties, 
he looked in vain in Letty’s face 
for any expression of sympathy. 
She listened to him very patiently, 
but did not show any inclination 
to assist him with the ‘hints’ he 
had expected. On the contrary, 
she seemed to give him even her 
attention with something of an 
effort. 

‘I don’t quite understand,’ she 
said, after Tom had come to a 
painful pause. ‘You have been 
speaking as if your father did not 
know anything about this before.’ 

‘That’s just how it is; and I 
can’t imagine how he got to know.’ 

‘You never told him?’ 

‘Why—the fact is— Here he 
broke down, and stared confusedly 
at the opposite hedge ; while Letty, 
though flushing and trembling, sat 
very still, and did not seem in- 
clined to pursue that part of the 
subject. At length she ventured 
to whisper, 

‘Who do you think 

‘That gossiping hag, Belman, 
no doubt,’ said he, starting sud- 
denly. ‘It’s just struck me that 
this is her work.’ 

* Does she know your father ? 

‘Know! She knows everybody, 
I think ; but if she didn’t know my 
father, it wouldn’t make much dif- 
ference to her, confound her !’ 

‘But why should you have any 
fear of your father? Do you think 
he would—’ 

‘Object? Of course; fathers 
always do.’ 

‘I thought he was too fond of 
you—at least, you always said so.’ 

‘Yes, in his own way. But the 
fact is, you see, dear, he’s got old- 
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fashioned notions, and all that. A 

Londoner would laugh at his ideas 

about—reputation, for instance.’ 

. ‘And papa has been bankrupt, 
as they call it. Is that what you 

mean ?” 

‘Don’t be angry, dear. 
my fault, you know.’ 

‘I am not angry; I only want 
to know.’ 

‘Well, yes. I’m afraid—in fact, 
I’m certain, that he would not like 
it—the—the bankruptcy, and that 
sort of thing. Can’t you suggest 
anything ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Letty, rising sudden- 
ly from her seat, and speaking with 
a passionate intensity that did much 
credit to her dramatic capacity, ‘I 
can suggest something. Go back 
to your father, Mr. Beaver, and 
forget me, as I shall from this mo- 
ment try to forget you.’ 

She turned swiftly, and was gone 
before he had recovered from the 
first shock of her words. He did 
not attempt to follow her, but made 
his way out of the garden with a 
confused impression that he had 
made a mess of it somehow, and 
that nothing remained but to try 
what he could do with his father. 
But, in the meantime, he had notthe 
slightest idea of accepting his dis- 
missal as final. As yet he had not 
the faintest premonitory symptom 
of the state of mind described as 
‘seeing the folly of it.’ 

The mental confusion produced 
by Letty’s unexpected reception of 
his confidences was immensely in- 
creased when, upon reaching his 
lodgings, he found a telegram from 
his father, addressed from a Liver- 
pool hotel, and couched in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary terms: ‘Come 
to me here without a moment's 
delay. Above all, for God’s sake, 
and as you value my life, do no- 
thing until I see you.’ It may be 
imagined that, when he took his 
seat in the express for Liverpool, 
it was with a bewildering impres- 
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sion that the world, and his life 
with it, was in process of being 
turned upside down. Needless to 
say, also, that all through the jour- 
ney the words of his father’s mess- 
age wedded themselves to the 
monotonous panting of the engine 
and the clatter of the wheels. 
When the train went whistling 
shrilly through a station, the end- 
less droning chant seemed to rise 
into a shriek of despairing entreaty, 
until the unfortunate Tom, be- 
tween mental anxiety and nervous 
irritation, was in a condition to 
kick the best friend he had in the 
world if that friend had made his 
appearance at the moment. 

It was midnight when he arrived 
at Liverpool, and a very few min- 
utes sufficed to carry him to the 
Adelphi, whence his father’s tele- 
gram had been addressed. He 
had been expected, for a man- 
servant of the Oakly-Hall estab- 
lishment was waiting for him in 
the vestibule, and conducted him 
at once to Mr. Beaver’s sitting- 
room. The appearance of his 
father was not calculated to re- 
assure Tom, for he looked worn 
and jaded. What his predominant 
anxiety had been was evident from 
the first question he put to his son. 

*You have not pledged your- 
self, Tom? he said, grasping the 
hands of the young man with pain- 
ful rigidity, and gazing into his 
face with strained eagerness of ex- 
pression. 

‘No,’ replied Tom. He felt 
that after the scene in the shrub- 
bery he might say that much with 
safety. 

‘Thank God for that !’ said Mr. 
Beaver ; and there was something 
almost devotional in his tone. 
Then he sank back in his chair, 
and covered his face with his 
hands. Tom was so occupied in 
staring at his father, and wonder- 
ing at what he dimly recognised as 
quite a new development of charac- 
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ter, that he did not notice the pre- 
sence of a third person in the room. 
He became aware of the fact by 
this third person coming forward 
and laying his hand on Mr. Bea- 
vers shoulder, with some remark 
intended to be consolatory. Tom 
at once transferred his attention, 
and stared at the stranger. His 
father looked up at length, and 
said, with a perceptible trembling 
in his voice, ‘ This is Mr. Beachey, 
Tom ; a very old friend of mine. 
He has something very particular 
to say to you.’ 

Tom had a sort of half-conscious- 
ness that the ‘ something very par- 
ticular of Mr. Beachey was con- 
nected with his father’s strange 
message ; but it was some minutes 
before he could concentrate his 
dazed faculties on what that gentle- 
man was saying. The name of 
‘Marshall’ at length arrested his 
attention like a sting; and, after 
that, the shameful story seemed to 
enter in at, and take possession of, 
every avenue of his being. 

‘There was always an immense 
amount of energy about the man,’ 
Mr. Beachey was saying when Tom 
took him up; ‘in fact, he was a 
great deal too energetic for the 
taste of those he did business with. 
Yankee tricks, as they are called, 
were not fashionable then, though 
they seem to have become so since. 
He did some exceedingly nasty 
things by his correspondents abroad, 
and they made a great noise about 
it, as foreigners always do ; but 
Marshall always took care to shave 
the inside limits of the law, so that 
he could never be got hold of. I 
was in business at that time, and 
got bitten severely myself in his 
last bankruptcy. Of course I was 
a fool to trust him, but then I never 
supposed for one moment that he 
would be guilty of the folly of call- 
ing his creditors together twice in 
the same year. He did, though. 
It seemed there were very few 


things he was not capable of in 
the furtherance of his own designs. 
My solicitor was of opinion that a 
criminal prosecution could be in- 
stituted ; and certainly some very 
strong language was used by the 
commissioner at his examinations. 
Nothing came of it, though. I was 
too busy to be bothered with cri- 
minal prosecutions ; and the scold- 
ings of the commissioner ended in 
smoke and a certificate, as they 
generally do. Marshall was free 
to begin the world again, but he 
found one important obstacle to 
his doing so — his credit was 
gone beyond redemption. Nobody 
would look at, much less trust him ; 
and he soon awakened to the fact 
that, if he was ever to begin the 
struggle with Fortune again, he must 
have money, and a large sum too.’ 

Mr. Beachey paused here, as if 
he did not exactly know how to go 
on with his story; and Tom felt a 
secret instinct that the worst was 
yet tocome. He felt, too, the full 
significance of his father’s bowed 
head, and Mr. Beachey’s compas- 
sionate look at him before he con- 
tinued his statement. 

‘I must now turn to another 
branch of my tale,’ resumed the 
speaker ; ‘you will see the con- 
nection afterwards. I need not 
explain,’ he began with evident 
difficulty, ‘how I first became 
aware of the existence of Miss 
Montgomery, or how I subsequently 
learned that her real name was 
Letty Morris. I was a compara- 
tively young man at that time— 
young enough, at any rate, to find 
pleasure in aristocratic society. 
That was how I got mixed up, but 
not involved, with the “set” of 
which Miss Montgomery was queen. 
It was a very exclusive set, but, as 
you may imagine, the feminine 
portion of it was all of one stamp. 
I don’t know whether Letty Morris 
had been deceived in the first in- 
stance by the titled reprobate under 
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whose protection she was then liv- 
ing. Certainly she often com- 
plained bitterly to me of the miser- 
able isolation of her life from all 
reputable companionship. It is to 
her credit, too, that she sent her 
only daughter away at an early age 
to a respectable school in the 
south of France, where she grew 
up in entire ignorance of her mo- 
ther’s actual position. The thought 
ofthis daughter’s illegitimacy racked 
her as no other consideration could 
do. When she had a “ low” fit on 
her, she would conjure up gloomy 
pictures of the child’s future under 
this stain until she was overpowered 
by her own imaginings, and burst 
into a passion of hysterical weep- 
ing. Ofcourse this sort of thing, 
which became more frequent in- 
stead of exhausting itself, was not 
pleasant for the noble protector, 
who had no desire to have a death’s- 
head at his banquets. He began 
to cast about for a means of rid- 
ding himself of this grief-stricken 
encumbrance ; and the good for- 
tune of such men was not long in 
providing him with an opportunity. 
She was seen at some place of pub- 
lic resort, and immensely admired, 
by a man who was not prevented 
by any excessive shyness from work- 
ing himself into an acquaintance 
with some outsider of her “set.” 
Probably the difficulty would have 
been greater but for the circum- 
stance I have already alluded to; 
but, however it came about, it is 
certain that he was soon a recog- 
nised and welcome visitor at her 
house. I must do him the justice 
of saying that I have good reason 
to believe he was possessed by as 
strong a passion for her as it was 
in his nature to feel. The rest is 
soon told. Letty left her protec- 
tor’s house and went to live in a re- 
mote Scotch village ; a few months 
after she was married to this man, 
who went into business as soon as 
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their brief honeymoon was over. 
I need not tell you where he got 
the money to do so. Perhaps his 
new responsibilities had a sobering 
effect on him; at any rate, it is 
certain that he has been fairly 
prosperous since.’ 

‘What —what was the man’s 
name? asked Tom, while his breath 
came thickly and his heart laboured 
heavily in his breast. 

‘Can't you guess? replied Mr. 
Beacheycompassionately ; but Tom 
only shook his head, and gasped 
out, ‘The name—the name ?” 

* Henry Marshall,’ said Mr. Bea- 
ver after a painful pause ; and at 
this confirmation of his worst fears 
poor Tom fainted, for the first and 
last time in his life. His uncon- 
scious fit was a long one, for it 
lasted through a month of fever; 
and when he rose from his sick 
bed he ‘saw the folly’ of his in- 
fatuation very clearly indeed. 

There was no fuss made about 
the affair. The Marshalls of course 
were only too anxious to keep 
things as quiet as possible; and 
neither Tom nor his father felt 
called upon to rake up publicly the 
ashes of the past. Miss Belman 
could never learn the exact share 
her letter had in provoking a rup- 
ture, or whether it had anything at 
all to do with it; but that did not 
prevent her assuming the honours 
of a sort of minor Providence. 

Letty, a year or two after these 
events, astonished and scandalised 
the neighbourhood of Elm Lodge 
by going on the stage, where she 
has been very successful indeed in 
tragic parts. No doubt she was 
wise to do so, for genius is never 
illegitimate ; and the triumphs of 
her new vocation are far removed 
from the Belman influences of so- 
ciety. She has seen the folly of 
struggling against the immutable 
laws of respectability, or of endea- 
vouring to evade them. 
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THE ROSSETTIS.—PART III. 


MR. WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 

WE have referred to Mr. William 
Michael Rossetti as ‘an original 
writer of verse ? and we used the 
term advisedly, rather than the 
word poet; because the product 
which we had in mind—his largest 
and most remarkable poem—is 
certainly the most decided prose 
we have had to deal with for some 
time under the denomination of 
‘ poetry,’ though it is written in per- 
spicuous and fluent-enough blank 
verse. The production in question 
is a piece entitled Mrs. Holmes 
Grey, published in Zhe Broadway 
for February 1868; and although 
we read it carefully at the time, 
out of respect for its parentage, we 
have not since ceased to regret 
that Mr. Rossetti should have al- 
lowed it to be published. 

At the foot of the production 
the date 1849 is inscribed ; and in 
a note to this date Mr. Rossetti 
reminds us that ‘those were the 
days when the preraphaelite move- 
ment in painting was first started,’ 
and informs us that he, ‘ who was 
as much mixed up and interested 
in it as any person not practically 
an artist could well be, entertained 
the idea that the like principles 
might be carried out in poetry; 
and that it would be possible, with- 
out losing the poetical, dramatic, 
or even tragic tone and impression, 
to approach nearer to the actuali- 
ties of dialogue and narration than 
had ever yet been done.’ He tried 
the experiment, he says, ‘with an 
unpractised hand,’ and produced 
Mrs. Holmes Grey. 


Had this been all the informa- 
tion given to us on the subject, we 
should not have considered it ne- 
cessary or desirable to treat the 
blank-verse tale seriously, but 
should have elected to pass it 
over as a mere youthful produc- 
tion, interesting as a specimen of 
what men now of mature judg- 
ment may have been capable of 
in days of less experience; but 
when Mr. Rossetti closes his note 
by informing us that he has revised 
the tale for publication, we cannot 
ignore the challenge to treat it as 
a claimant to the title of poem ; 
nor can we withhold the expres- 
sion of our surprise that the ac- 
complished critic of 1868 should 
have been so far misled by indulg- 
ence towards the inexperienced 
versifier of 1849 as to touch-up the 
crude product, and publish it thus 
under the sanction of his present 
reputation. 

The opinion that the actualities 
of dialogue and narration might be 
more nearly approached than had 
been done in 1849, without loss of 
poetic, dramatic, and tragic tone, 
is not precisely what it is now 
important to discuss. ‘The real 
assertion implied, though nct ex- 
pressed, is that a subject may be 
treated as closely to those actuali- 
ties as Mrs. Holmes Grey without 
such loss; and this we must em- 
phatically protest against, both as 
an independent assertion and as a 
corollary to the theory of the pre- 
raphaelites in regard to the prin- 
ciples and practice of painting. 
The possibility of an innocuous 
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approach to the actualities has 
been practically demonstrated, as 
we have already seen, by the bro- 
ther and sister of the author of 
Mrs. Holmes Grey. 

The materials of this production 
are themselves both limited and 
uninviting ; and, indeed, they fall 
naturally into the ranks of sensa- 
tional literature. The story is that 
of a woman who has been some 
three years the wife of a medical 
man (Mr. Holmes Grey), with 
whom she has lived happily up to 
the time shortly before the point 
of narration, when her husband 
had invited another medical man 
(named Luton) to stay in the 
house. This latter gentleman 
leaves suddenly, before the in- 
tended period of his visit has run 
out; and shortly after he goes, 
Mrs. Grey quits her husband’s 
house alone, on the plea of staying 
with her friends, on account of low 
spirits. She follows her late vi- 
sitor to the town at the sea-side 
where he practises, and there de- 
clares to him that she loves him— 
that she loved him at a time an- 
terior to her marriage, when she 
used to meet him at a friend’s. 
He endeavours to persuade her to 
return to her husband, and tells 
her of his engagement to another 
lady ; but she refuses to take this 
step, and, finding her passion en- 
tirely unreciprocated and unavail- 
ing, she works herself into a state 
of terrible excitement, which even- 
tuates in her falling dead, ‘upon 
the rupture of a blood-vessel,’ in 
the house of Luton. This sudden 
and untimely death ofcourse leads 
to an exposure of the whole affair, 
which is subjected to the elaborate 
scrutiny of a coroner’s inquest, at 
which Mr. Holmes Grey, Mr. Lu- 
ton, and other witnesses are exa- 
mined. The tale is opened by the 
introduction of John Harling, an 
old friend of Grey’s, as returning 
from foreign travel, and discover- 
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ing his friend accidentally at the 
window of the sea-side lodging, 
where he is staying with the corpse 
of his faithless wife ; and the ante- 
cedent action is developed by nar- 
ration on the part of the widower, 
aided by the account of the inquest 
in a newspaper which he hands his 
friend. 

Although the situation is any- 
thing but a happy one for poetic 
purposes, it would be absurd to say 
that it might not have been worked 
into an admirable poem, as well 
as any other subject, had it been 
taken up by a poet, and treated in 
a poetic method ; but, setting aside 
some three or four expressions, the 
whole of this production, amount- 
ing to over eight hundred lines, 
differs almost nothing from care- 
fully-written prose, except that it 
is divisible into the said eight hun- 
dred and odd lines. If the tale 


merely occurred in the same words, 
written in paragraphs, in precisely 
the present order, we should merely 


note that the English was choice, 
the arrangement of words just a 
little peculiar here and there, the 
proceedings of the inquest (the 
whole of which are given in 335 
of the said iambic lines) reported 
by a more than ordinarily scholar- 
like reporter, the tale told with 
clearness and force, and, indeed, 
the prose good prose altogether, 
except for the occasional eccentri- 
cities referred to. We could hardly 
guess, on reading most parts of the 
tale, that there was any intention 
to poetise, were it not for the fact 
that the words are ranged into 
these eight hundred and odd lines, 
We do not dream of such a thing 
as poetry when we are told of John 
Harling that ‘the passenger drew 
close beside the rails, looking at- 
tentively; nor do his opening 

can that 
be you, Grey? I had thought 
you'd been—’ in the least assist us 
towards such a notion. Still far- 
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ther do we recede from such a 
thought when we learn that ‘the 
face turned sharply on him, and 
the eyes glanced down, and both 
hands pulled the window shut,’ and 
that, ‘pushing a wicket-gate, the 
other went on to the door, expect- 
ing it to unclose.’ But when we 
are told that Grey ‘gathered up 
his face into his hands, from chin 
to temples, only just to think and 
not be seen. He had not seated 
him, but leaned against the chair. 
Nor Harling spoke,)—when we 
come to this very peculiar form of 
speech, ‘Nor Harling spoke,’ we 
cannot but see, and should find 
cut even in a paragraph, that the 
ordinary intelligible English, ‘ Nor 
did Harling speak,’ has been 
changed to the extraordinary and 
next to unintelligible form quoted, 
to get the dry scansion— 


Nor 


‘ But leaned against the chair. 


Harling spoke.’ 


The most painful part of the 
piece, however, is the inquest, 
headed with the iambic line, 


* Coroner's Inquest—a distressing 
Case? 


Mr. Rossetti must know as well as 
his readers how very unpoetic a 
thing is a ‘crowner’s quest,’ what- 
ever the circumstances of de- 
ceased’s death ; and between the 
present inquest and any other in- 
quest to be found reported in the 
daily press, there is really no im- 
portant difference, beyond the su- 
periority of English already noted. 
How is it possible that a man sit- 
ting down to read, as he is in- 
formed, a ‘ poem,’ should tolerate 
to hear that ‘an inquest was held 
yesterday, before the County Coro- 
ner, into the cause of the decease 
of Mrs. Mary Grey, a married lady. 
Public interest was widely excited. 
When the jury came from viewing 
the corpse, in which are seen re- 
mains of no small beauty, wit- 
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nesses were called’? And how is 
it possible to preserve the idea 
that one is under the benign in- 
fluences of poetry when such a 
prelude is followed up by the whole 
catechetical details of the evidence 
taken from the mouths of five wit- 
nesses—from ‘Mr. Holmes Grey, 
surgeon,’ who ‘deposed, “I live 
in Oxford, where I practise, and 
deceased had been my wife,”’ and 
so on, to ‘Ann Gorman,’ who de- 
posed, ‘I am Mr. Luton’s servant. 
On Tuesday was the sixth I had 
to go out on an errand, with the 
door ajar, when I remembered 
something I had left behind. On 
coming back, I saw deceased race 
through the lobby, and whisk into 
the room’? We can only suggest 
that, to attain the complete ‘ actu- 
ality’ which Mr. Rossetti seems to 
have aimed at, the servant should 
have gone ‘ out of a’ arrant,’ and 
should not have dreamed of re- 
membering something she had left 
behind. 

It is evident that a great deal of 
time and thought has been ex- 
pended in the elaboration of this 
tale; and it is a thousand pities 
that such should be the case. There 
is something grimly powerful in the 
closing description of Grey com- 
municating to his friend Harling 
the intention of settling at this sea- 
side place, for the vengeful purpose 
of ruining Luton by means of his 
superior professional skill and re- 
putation. In this picture there are 
two poetical lines: Grey opens the 
window to point out Luton’s house, 
and we are told among other storm 
incidents that 

‘ There was a sounding of the sea 

from far.’ 
And the last line of all is the best 
in the piece both for sound and 
pith ; 
‘Harling had seen the night, 
Equal, unknown, and desolate of stars.’ 


Had the whole tale been told in 
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the condensed and musical manner 
of this line, the result would have 
been a poem. As it stands, we can 
only repeat that we do not regard 
it as such in any sense—we cannot 
even call it a ‘prose poem,’ be- 
cause the prose effect is ruined by 
the constraint of verse ; the best 
we can say of it is, that it is writ- 
ten evidently under strong convic- 
tions, and that it betrays no weak- 
ness such as flabbiness of texture, 
or meagreness of imagination or 
expression. It is written strictly, 
and with apostolic empressement, 
upon a given method ; and on this 
ground it is to be regarded with 
that respect which we accord, or 
should accord, to the energetic 
champion of a mistaken cause, or 
the plucky leader of a forlorn hope. 

But Afrs. Holmes Grey is not 
the only poem of Mr. William Ros- 
setti: he also was, as he tells us, 
connected with the preraphaelite 
movement in its early days, and 
indeed took an active part in the 


literary attempt of the ‘ Brother- 


hood.’ The same source which 
yields the poems of Mr. Dante 
Rossetti already noticed, yields also 
several small poems by his bro- 
ther, and, principally, nine little 
pieces grouped under the head of 
Fancies at Leisure. In some of 
these Mr. William Rossetti shows 
at least more than an average 
amount of that versifying faculty 
whereof most men of marked talent 
have had a greater or less share in 
their youth; but in none of them 
is there the intense poetic feeling, 
or the marked individuality, cha- 
racteristic of all his brother’s pieces, 
or even the same degree of poetic 
quality to be found in the early 
pieces of his sister—those signed 
‘Ellen Alleyne.’ The Fancies at 
Leisure, &c. seem to be stimulated 
rather by complete knowledge and 
conviction of the theory of pre- 
raphaelitism than by the sponta- 
neous necessity of poetic utter- 
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ance ; and in some instances there 
is even a strong touch of sundry 
external characteristics of Brown- 
ing’s poetry, with which Mr. Ros- 
setti was familiar at the time, as 
appears from the evidence of essays 
by him. There is no palpable 
imitation ; and some of these early 
poems are very pleasing ; but there 
is not sufficient original poetic abi- 
lity in them to inspire confidence 
in the success of any great poet- 
undertaking on the part of the 
author—such an undertaking, for 
instance, as the translation, poeti- 
cally, of Dante’s /nferno. Strict 
and laborious justice we should be 
led to expect by all we know of 
Mr. Rossetti; but not the bounti- 
ful revivification conferred by his 
brother on the Vita Nuova, and 
by Mrs. Browning on the Prome- 
theus Bound. However, Mr. Ros- 
setti does not aim at this sort of 
translation ; and indeed he tells us 
in his preface to his blank-verse 
Ffell, that ‘the aim of this transla- 
tion of Dante may be summed up 
in one word—Literality.’ Now as 
we have already recorded our adher- 
ence to his brother’s theory of the 
legitimate aims of rhythmic trans- 
lation, it is scarcely necessary to 
state that this aim of uncompro- 
mising literality does not, in our 
opinion, admit of being followed 
out in a rhythmic translation to be 
read as such. In other words, it 
is almost superfluous to say that a 
great deal of Mr. William Rossetti’s 
valuable labour would seem to us 
to have been in a manner wasted 
in giving the blank-verse form to a 
literal—that is, toa verbatim, line- 
for-line —translation of the /7e//. 
Far be it from us to look with 
eyes of misprision upon a render- 
ing of the /nferno into English by 
one whose critical and intellectual 
equipment is so admirably calcu- 
lated for that task. In issuing what 
he denominates a literal transla- 
tion, Mr. Rossetti affords at least 
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a precise and thorough account of 
what, in his opinion, is the literal 
meaning of a work obscure even 
to Italians. This of itself would 
be a valuable result, without the 
very admirable Biographical Memo- 
randum, General Exposition, and 
notes, which form a part of the 
work. But we maintain that this 
would have been quite as valuable 
a work, if not more so, had it been 
executed entirely in prose —the 
blank-verse form cramping rather 
than invigorating the excellent, 
terse, pithy, muscular, and rich 
English of the translator. We note 
this rather on negative than posi- 
tive grounds ; not because we think 
the translation appreciably distor- 
ted by the rhythmic distribution 
of its phrases, but because we can- 
not agree with Mr. Dante Rossetti 
when he says of his brother's trans- 
lation that ‘it can hardly be doubt- 
ful that its being in blank verse is 
a great gain, even as adding the 
last refinement to exactness by 
showing the division of the lines ; 
but of course also on the higher poetic 
ground.’ ‘The division of the lines 
could have been marked just as 
well by giving the literal translation 
of each line a line to itself; and 
mere iambification does not confer 
poetic quality any more on a literal 
translation than to such a tale as 
Mrs. Holmes Grey. 

Mr. William Rossetti’s great basis 
of repute is the criticism of pictures ; 
and justly so, because his name has 
been so long and so frequently be- 
fore the public in the capacity of 
what is popularly termed an art- 
critic (that is, a picture-critic), that 
he was widely known as such even 
before the publication last year of 
his reprinted essays under the title 
Fine Art, chiefly Contemporary. Of 
picture-critics of rhapsodists, he 
certainly takes nearly, if not quite, 
the highest place; but it is very 
doubtful whether, if the whole of 
the literary criticism which is to be 
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laid at his door were collected and 
appraised, he would not be found 
to command by virtue thereof a 
higher respect than he does on the 
other ground even, and whether he 
would not, by a miscellaneous col- 
lection of his writings on all art- 
subjects, establish an immediate 
and unquestionable claim to the 
title of art-critic in the higher sense 
which takes it to mean a critic of 
the arts generally from poetry to 
architecture. Indeed, what we 
know of his avowed literary cri- 
tiques inspires great respect for his 
acuteness and breadth of intelli- 
gence, as well as for the profound- 
ly reverential manner in which he 
approaches what is great. It is of 
course impossible to agree with all 
he says: for instance, in the clever 
little book which he published on 
Mr. Swinburne, there is much to 
which we obviously cannot sub- 
scribe ; but, on the other hand, in 
the same volume there is great 
variety of good thought on various 
poets ; and we cannot but honour 
Mr. Rossetti for coming forward in 
defence of one whom he appears 
to regard as an injured innocent. 
He never lacks the appearance of 
speaking on conviction; and an 
indomitable literary pluck is among 
the praiseworthiest of his qualities. 
It was plucky enough to come for- 
ward in defence of Mr. Swinburne; 
but perhaps his editing Walt Whit- 
man was a bolder stroke still — 
looking at the horror which that 
great American’s name inspires in 
most English circles where it is 
breathed. We cannot but think 
that a man who writes, as Whitman 
does, with a fervour of aspiration 
in numerous beneficent directions, 
can scarcely be wé/fudly prurient ; 
and although many of his pieces 
are such as are intolerably indeli- 
cate to the average English mind, 
we are disposed to accept the plea 
put in by his few adherents—that 
his indecency is merely intended 
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as a protest against ‘the prurien- 
cy of prudery.’ We conceive him 
to be utterly and lamentably mis- 
taken in this protest, however ; 
and it is fortunate for the great 
bulk of English readers, who fear 
to be shocked on making his ac- 
quaintance, that Mr. Rossetti has, 
in his edition, so far conceded to 
the spirit of Anglicism as to leave 
out the most energetic and offen- 
sive of these protests, and to pre- 
sent a volume which might appear 
in most circles without exciting 
horror. His arrangement of the 
contents of this volume is very 
good, and his biographical and 
critical additions to it are at once 
interesting, powerful, and _intelli- 
gent. 

The style of Mr. William Ros- 
setti is very clear, and his expres- 
sions are usually forcible and to 
the point ; but we must admit that 
sometimes, when he is warm upon 
a pet theory, he overdoes just a 
little this force of expression, and 
trenches on the borders of inele- 
gance. For example, in discuss- 
ing the question of avowed and 
anonymous criticism, he is not very 
elegant in his terminal phrases. 
We do not desire to enter upon 
the subject as discutants, for it has 
been already well debated ; but it 
is not to be wondered at that he 
who has never, from the mean fear 
of being thought partial, shrunk 
from praising members of his own 
family, and who has not withheld 
his name from the advocacy of the 
two most loudly-condemned poets 
of the day, should hold strong views 
against anonymity. Accordingly, 
as a coup de-grace to anonymous cri- 
ticism, he tells us that, ‘when one 
is vaccinated, one likes to have 
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reasonable assurance that the virus 
came out of a cow, not possibly 
out of a dog in a mangy or hydro- 
phobic condition.’ True! But, on 
the other hand, in this critical vac- 
cination to which Mr. Rossetti al- 
ludes, one is not held down and 
made to absorb the critical virus 
nolens volens ; it is given to him to 
inspect and subject to chemical 
analysis for himself, and he can 
soon discover, with average brains, 
whether the critic from whom it 
came is a cow or a mangy dog— 
the most ‘reasonable assurance’ 
being that afforded by his own 
convictions. 

It is impossible not to regard the 
occasional interpolation of such un- 
couthnesses in Mr. William Ros- 
setti’s works as at least a slight 
blemish to the series of products 
of a family who are remarkable, at 
all events, for refinement of taste. 
If we had nothing else from the Ros- 
settis—no profundity of thought, 
no height of imagination, no true 
breadth of art, but merely average 
attainments in all these kinds—we 
should yet have this to thank them 
for, that they have done much to 
introduce a reform in details of 
elegance : irrespective of all other 
qualities, we are safe in saying that, 
looking at the known bulk of Ros- 
setti work, the whole tone is dis- 
tinctly and compactly chaste, from 
the turn of a phrase or the picto 
rial embodiment of an idea to the 
manufacture of a book-cover—the 
very covers of the volumes of the 
three authors we have just been 
treating of, being of an elegance of 
design rarely met with, and which 
there is good reason to suppose is 
attributable to the ability in decor- 
ative art of Mr. Dante Rossetti. 
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‘Wuart! sold already! I am in 
luck,’ I exclaimed joyfully. 

On entering the gallery where 
two pictures of mine were hung, 
my eye had at once glanced to- 
wards my own productions with 
an affection as natural as that of 
a mother for her child; and with 
equal delight and astonishment I 
had detected the bright - green 
tickets attached to the frames. I 
was but a young artist ; and it was 
the very first day of public exhi- 
bition, so I might well be pleased. 

I quickly sought the secretary. 

‘They were sold only ten mi- 
nutes ago,’ he said, in reply to my 
inquiries. ‘The purchaser asked 


for your address, and, I fancy, has 


gone now to your studio. He 
seemed very anxious to see you. 
His cheque is signed “ Henry Mus- 
grave,” and I believe he is one of 
the banking -firm in Lombard- 
street.’ 

Leaving the building, I jumped 
into a hansom ; I did not wish to 
miss seeing my new patron. As I 
drove along, I speculated on what 
he could want with me; possibly 
it was to give me a pew commis- 
sion, and I indulged in sanguine 
hopes. 

I was just in time, for he was at 
my door, parleying with my land- 
lady. 

‘Mr. Mordaunt, I believe,’ he 
said, turning to greet me; ‘I am 
Mr. Musgrave of Lombard-street. 
This morning I bought two paint- 
ings by you—“ The First at the 
rryst,” and “The Meeting ;” and 
I have come to you to ask for 
some information concerning them. 


Che sight of them has excited my 


hopes on a subject of deep 
cern to me.’ 

If my castles in the air were 
shattered by his words, they had 
filled me. with a vivid curiosity that 
made me feel an almost equal in- 
terest in this interview. 

‘Step up to my studio with me,’ 
I said, ‘and I shall be happy if I 
can be of any service to you.’ 

‘Where did you paint those pic- 
tures, Mr. Mordaunt, and whom 
do they represent? he asked ea- 
gerly, almost before I had time to 
close the door after us. 

I hesitated. 

‘I must learn first, Mr. Mus- 
grave,’ I said, ‘what is your mo- 
tive for the inquiry. Though my 
intercourse with them was only for 
a short time, it was long enough 
to make me like and esteem them. 
I can give you no assistance, if it 
would be to their injury.’ 

‘I have no wish to injure them ; 
and for her, at least, I have no- 
thing but feelings of affection,’ he 
replied earnestly. ‘In your pic- 
tures I recognised a speaking like- 
ness of my daughter; it is unmis- 
takable.’ 

‘Then I feel you have a nght 
to any aid I can render,’ I returned. 
‘I made their acquaintance at a 
little inn in the Welsh village of 
Llandwthyn, last September ; and 
the name they gave me was Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Leslie.’ 

‘ And where are they now? can 
you tell me that? he asked anx- 
iously. 

‘No,’ I replied; ‘I left them 
still there when I returned to 
London in October, and I have 
heard nothing of 


con- 


them since. 
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Possibly on the spot you might 
gain some clue that would enable 
you to trace them.’ 

‘Yes, that must be my next 
step,’ he said, catching eagerly at 
my words. ‘Will you be so good 
as to write the address down for 
me ?” 

While I was getting out pen and 
paper, I noticed that he was more 
than once on the point of speak 
ing, but remained silent after all, 
as if he could not bring himself to 
utter the words almost on his lips. 

At last, with a manifest effort, 
he said : 

‘In both pictures my —— 
left hand is } artially concealed ; 
one by a flower she holds, and in 
the other by his. Can you tell me 
whether—did she—’ then he broke 
down, 
to ask a question of such moment- 
ous importance to him 

I believed I could guess what he 
desired to know, and I hastened 
to set his mind at rest. 

‘My subject supposed the court- 
ship of two lovers,’ I said; ‘so at 
first I painted her hand withou 
the wedding-ring she wore. I 
found, however, she objected so 
strongly to this omission, that I 
had to give way; and I had even 
some difficulty to get her consent 
for the compromise of —— a 
rosebud in her hand, so that the 
ring would be hidden.’ 

‘Thank God ! he exclaimed ; ‘I 
have had a weight taken off my 
mind this morning that has been 
crushing me to the dust for months. 
You have behaved like a gentle- 
man, Mr. Mordaunt; but though 
you have asked no explanation, 
I see you are interested, and I 
will explain the affair to you. 
Last summer, my only daughter 
left my res se, and I was informed 
that she had eloped with a Captain 
a married man, 
also disappeared, I found, 
same time. I know ! 


Leslie, who 


him by 


he could not bring himself 
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and the face in your picture is not 
his, and you have made me hope 
that all may yet be right. This 
man, you say, is also Captain 
Leslie, and I must have been 
suffering these mental tortures 
throug h a cruel mistake, though 
I cannot understand how it arose.’ 

‘I heard Captain Leslie speak 
of a cousin—Jack he called him 
—also an officer in the army, who 
was keeping out of the way on ac- 
count of some money difficulty 
Perhaps this was the namesake 
whom you mistook for your son-in- 
law.’ 

‘It may be so; and their both 
disappearing at the time 
night have been a mere coinci- 
dence ; but I could not doubt at 
the time that they had left to 
gether. Why did she not appeal 
to me, instead of eloping, if her 
lover was one she could marry ? 
And even if she feared that, when 
she had become his wife why did 
she not write to me? She ought 
to have known I loved her too 
vell not to forgive her. It was 
her silence that made me think the 
worst; and even now I cannot 
understand it,’ he said thought- 
fully. 

‘If she 
lid 


same 


did not write to you, 
to some of her friends,’ 
‘I have seen the tears 
» her eyes when the post- 
man brought letters for me and 
there were none for her. I have 
heard her lament, too, that she re- 
mained unforgiven, in spite of all 
her entreaties. Is it possible that 
she sent letters which have not 
reached you?’ 
‘I cannot believe it. 
ake 


she d 


There is 
ulity in all this, or 
lse treachery,’ he said ; and as he 
spoke the last word a fierce glow 
came into his eyes. ‘I shall start 
for Wales by the earliest train t 

morrow ; and, toe nable 1 me to d 

so, I must go into 
Tyiit 


put some | 


some dire fa 


the City now to 
isiness In onder Will 
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you come and dine with us at seven 
to-night, Mr. Mordaunt? Even if 
you have other engagements, per- 
haps you will be able to do me the 
favour of postponing them, for I 
am very anxious to have some 
further talk with you about my 
poor girl.’ 

I could not refuse an invitation 
thus urged, and at the appointed 
hour I found myself in Eaton- 
square. Mr. Musgrave received 
me cordially, and introduced me 
to his wife—his second wife, I felt 
sure, for I could not trace in her 
face the slightest resemblance to 
Mrs. Leslie. She was a splendidly 
handsome woman, with the face 
and form of a Juno, and a haughty 
but graceful carriage. As an artist 
her beauty claimed my admiration, 
but nevertheless there was some- 
thing about her that repelled me 
as a man. 

* Mr. Musgrave tells me you have 
done him a service in a matter 
which is of such importance to all 
of the family, as to make us your 
debtors if you succeed,’ she said ; 
but as she spoke there was a glitter 
in her dark eye that warned me 
against her. I felt convinced that 
I had earned her hate by my par- 
ticipation in this discovery. 

There were five or six guests 
besides myself, and any reference 
to the subject that filled the 
thoughts of both my host and my- 
self was impossible. But at length 
the long dinner, with all its sump- 
tuous details, was at an end, and 
Mr. Musgrave, seizing an oppor- 
tunity, motioned me to follow him, 
and led the way to his study. As 
soon as we were seated, he begged 
me to tell him all I could about 
his daughter. 

I will give the substance of my 
narration without his innumerable 
questions and interruptions, or the 
minute details he drew from me. 

For some years I had been in 
the habit of spending part of the 
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autumn at Llandwthyn, where I 
had found myself made very com- 
fortable, while I lived surrounded 
by magnificent scenery, with ample 
leisure for the exercise of my art. 

Mrs. Owen, the landlady, gave 
me her usual welcome when I 
arrived there last year, and I was 
soon comfortably established in 
my old rooms. Then I betook 
myself to her parlour, at her invi- 
tation, to drink a cup of tea with 
her, a hospitality she only extended 
to a few prime favourites, who 
consisted chiefly of artists sojourn- 
ing in the house—for the modest 
little hostelry was a favourite re- 
sort of my brother painters, by 
many of whom our good-natured 
hostess was thoroughly appreci- 
ated. 

We were soon chatting confi- 
dentially, for in my former visits 
there we had become great allies. 

‘We have such a pretty lady 
staying here,’ she said presently, 
after a great deal of gossip about 
the village affairs and former guests 
with whom I had been acquainted. 
‘You should put her in one of your 
pictures, if she will let you. I am 
in sad trouble about her, poor 
thing. She arrived here with her 
husband a little time ago, but they 
soon came to the end of their 
money; and as some he had ex- 
pected did not arrive, he went to 
look after it, he said. He ought 
to have been back before this; but 
he puts it off, and their bill is run- 
ning up. I should not have the 
heart to turn her out; but you 
know Owen is harder than I am, 
and he made me tell her yesterday 
that she must go if we are not 
paid this week. I was obliged to 
do it, for he said if I did not he 
would speak to her himself, as he 
could not afford to keep people 
for nothing.’ 

‘ Are you sure he is not deceiv- 
ing you and her too?’ I asked, as 
a natural suspicion occurred to me. 
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*O no,’ she said, ‘it is nothing 
like that. Captain Leslie is so 
fond of her, and well he may be, 
sweet creature ; and he was dread- 
fully vexed at having to leave her 
here. Before he left, he made me 
promise over and over again to 
take the greatest care of her. I 
am sure they are honest, and 
would pay us if they could; but 
what can we do? we are too poor 
to go without our money. Now, 
Mr. Mordaunt, I must turn you 
out, for I am going to be busy. 
If you like to try for a trout, 
you will find Owen’s rod in the 
corner.’ 

There was a small well-stocked 
stream running close to the house, 
and I betook myself to it through 
the garden, which extended to its 
banks. On passing the rustic ar- 
bour covered with luxuriant creep- 
ers, in which I had smoked many 
an evening cigar, I perceived that 
it was tenanted by a lady. She 
was so deep in thought that I was 
able to note her appearance unob- 
served. She was very young and 
fair, with golden hair in rich masses, 
now unshaded by the little straw- 
hat that lay by her. But what 
struck me more than her beauty, 
or even the grace of her attitude, 
was the intense longing expecta- 
tion expressed in every feature of 
her face, in every line of her droop- 
ing form. I did not linger, for 
fear of disturbing her; but before 
I put my tackle together, I made 
a hasty pencil-sketch in my pocket- 
book, while the scene was fresh in 
my memory, that it should not fade. 
I might look far before finding a 
more charming model for a girl 
awaiting her lover, and I deter- 
mined to reproduce her on my can- 
vas without delay. 

This must no doubt be the he- 
roine of Mrs.Owen’s tale, I thought ; 
and I pitied her sincerely for being 
placed in a position that must be 
very painful and embarrassing to 
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one so young, so evidently gentle 
and refined. 

For an hour I had pretty good 
sport. Then it grew too dark for 
me to continue successfully, and I 
returned to the house. Going into 
Mrs. Owen’s parlour to replace her 
husband’s rod, I stayed awhile talk- 
ing with her, for she dearly loved 
a chat. 

While we were thus occupied, 
the door opened gently, and in 
came the lady of the arbour. 

*O Mrs. Owen, I have just had 
a letter from my husband, and he 
cannot be back for a week or ten 
days. I don’t know what to do, 
as you— 

In her eager agitation she had 
spoken so far without noticing me, 
for I was standing in one corner of 
the room, examining a sketch that 
hung on the walls. As soon as 
she saw there was a stranger pre- 
sent, she stopped short in confu- 
sion. 

‘I did not know you were en- 
gaged, Mrs. Owen,’ she murmured 
shyly, and was evidently preparing 
to make her escape. 

‘Do not run away, my dear, 
there is no one to be afraid of, 
said Mrs. Owen. ‘It is only Mr. 
Mordaunt, an artist, who has come 
to stay here, as he has done many 
a time before.—Dear, dear, so the 
Captain won’t be back yet awhile! 
What will Owen say ?” 

‘Good Mrs. Owen, you will wait 
a little longer?’ said Mrs. Leslie 
pleadingly, but at the same time 
she glanced uneasily towards me, 
as if distressed to have to discuss 
such a delicate subject before a 
stranger. 

No such scruples affected Mrs. 
Owen, who replied, ‘I would wait, 
my dear, but Owen is so hard about 
money, and he won’t hear of it. 
He says you mean well, no doubt ; 
but you may never be able to pay, 
and he cannot be at the loss. I 
don’t know what to do.’ 
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As soon as I perceived Mrs. 
Leslie’s embarrassment, I turned 
to relieve her of it by departing ; 
but before I reached the door Mrs. 
Owen had spoken, and on hearing 
her words an idea had struck me. 

‘As I have unintentionally learnt 
that you are in a temporary diffi- 
culty, perhaps you will not think 
me presuming if I suggest a re- 
medy,’ I said to Mrs. Leslie. ‘I 
am in great want of a model for 
a painting I intend to begin to- 
morrow, and if you will oblige me, 
it will enable you to arrange with 
Mrs. Owen; you will be under no 
obligation to me, for your sittings 
will enabie me to produce a pic- 
ture that will have its money value.’ 

As she listened I saw no sign of 
assent in her face, which was glow- 
ing with blushes. 

Suddenly I remembered that she 
might have notions of the duties 
likely to be required from a paint- 
ers model, which would prevent 
her from entertaining the idea ; and 
I hastened to set her mind at rest 
on this point, if it was necessary. 

‘I daresay Mrs. Owen will let 
me set up my easel here, as she 
has done before, and the dress you 
have on would suit my purpose 
admirably. I saw you in the gar- 
den this evening, and took the 
liberty of making this slight sketch 
of you, for which I must ask your 
forgiveness. It will make a pretty 
picture, I think, if I reproduce it 
nearly as it is. The arbour will 
make a charming background, and 
the trellis- work and foliage will 
give effects of light and shade 
which I can make something of. 
May I hope for your consent ?” 

She evidently hesitated still ; but 
Mrs. Owen whispered something 
in her ear as they bent over my 
memorandum-book. The good 
soul was naturally glad to see a 
chance of getting her money ; but 
I believe she was far more pleased 
at the thought that the fair young 
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being at her side would be relieved 
from a difficulty; so she spoke a 
few timely words in support of my 
request. 

‘As you have come so kindly to 
my assistance, I must not refuse. 
I only hesitated, because I was 
thinking whether my husband 
would quite like it,’ she said with 
blushing dignity. 

It was a pretty sight to see her, 
with her girlish grace, assuming 
the vé/e of her matronly state. 

‘Of course he will like it, my 
dear,’ cried Mrs. Owen ; ‘who would 
be prouder than he to see your 
pretty face on the canvas?” 

When we had fixed an hour for 
her sitting next morning, Mrs. Les- 
lie left us, and I proceeded to dis- 
cuss the pecuniary part of the ar- 
rangement with Mrs. Owen. We 
agreed that Mrs. Leslie need not 
be troubled about it, but that I 
should pay enough to Owen to 
cover her moderate expenses there 
for a week, or fortnight if neces- 
sary. By that time Captain Leslie 
would probably have returned. 

The following day I began my 
picture, and it rapidly progressed. 
I did not like to tire Mrs. Leslie 
by long sittings ; but seeing her so 
constantly, I had her appearance 
well impressed on my memory, and 
I was able to do much in her ab- 
sence. Sometimes the sittings took 
place in the little parlour, some- 
times in the arbour, where Mrs. 
Owen would bring her knitting. 
Pleased with my subject, I worked 
hard at it, and I was well satisfied 
with the result. 

One day when I was working at 
her face, I was more than usually 
absorbed in carrying out the idea 
in my mind. 

‘I cannot think what has come 
to you, Mr. Mordaunt,’ said Mrs. 
Owen, who had been fidgeting for 
some time. ‘You used to talk so 
pleasantly, and now you go on 
paint, paint, paint, without saying 
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a word. If Mrs. Leslie sits for 
you so patiently, you might try to 
amuse her a little, I think.’ 

‘And to amuse you also, eh, 
Mrs. Owen?’ I said, with a laugh. 
‘I do not wish Mrs. Leslie to be 
amused. I want her to think of 
her husband, and to long for his 
return.’ 

The exact expression I sought 
to depict came over her face, and 
I hastened to seize it and to fasten 
it upon my canvas. I succeeded 
beyond my hope in reproducing 
that loving, longing look. 

‘Now come and tell me what 
you think of it,’ I said at length, as 
I laid down my brush. 

* How beautiful! What a pretty 
picture it will be! exclaimed Mrs. 
Owen. 

‘Did I really look like that? 
asked Mrs. Leslie, with charming 
timidity, and her soft cheek grew 
bright with blushes. 

We were so busy that we hardly 
noticed the sound of wheels drawing 
up at the inn-door, but suddenly 
I saw Mrs. Leslie lift up her head 
eagerly as a quick step approached. 
As the new-comer entered she gave 
a cry of joy, and in an instant 
was in his arms. For the time they 
were evidently unconscious of our 
presence, they could see nothing 
but each other. There was, how- 
ever, no knowing how long this 
rapt state might last, and as con- 
sciousness returned they might 
prefer to find themselves without 
witnesses, so I made a hasty exit. 

Again I had material for a sketch, 
and that was my next thought. 
That meeting would make the 
most charming companion picture 
possible for the one on which I 
was engaged. The love and joy 
at meeting of both; her clinging 
fondness and confidence in him; 
his tender embrace, at once pro- 
tecting and caressing,—they were 
all so exquisitely yet forcibly pro- 
duced before me, that I felt they 
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realised vividly the very scene my 
imagination had shaped for the 
lovers’ meeting. Captain Leslie too 
was as fine a specimen of manly 
beauty as his wife was of feminine. 
He looked the very deaw idéal of 
an officer of light dragoons with 
his slim active figure, piercing eye, 
and bright intelligent face, saved 
from appearing too regular in fea- 
ture by the sweeping brown mou- 
stache and the scar on his brow, 
a souvenir, as I learned afterwards, 
of a certain ride at Balaclava when 
he was a mere boy. 

I saw nothing more of the Leslies 
that afternoon ; there was probably 
too much on both sides to be re- 
lated of all that had happened 
during their absence from each 
other, and there would be too 
many pleasant interruptions of their 
reports, for them to arrive at the 
end very speedily. 

It was late in the evening, when 
I was smoking a cigar in the gar- 
den, that Captain Leslie, who was 
indulging in the same luxury, came 
out evidently to meet me. 

‘We hardly need an introduc- 
tion, I think, Mr. Mordaunt,’ he 
said, as he held out his hand 
frankly. ‘My wife has been tell- 
ing me of your kindness to her, 
and I have been looking at your 
picture, which is admirable.’ 

‘I am glad you like it,’ I said; 
‘and I am much indebted to Mrs. 
Leslie for her kindness in sitting 
for me.’ 

‘ But it must be no money debt,’ 
he returned quickly. ‘I have been 
told of the arrangement you have 
made with the Owens, and I have 
cancelled all that. I can hardly 
blame them for not trusting us 
further, as we are strangers to them, 
though they might have given a 
little more time; but now that diffi- 
culty is at an end, for I have ob- 
tained the funds that were delayed 
through the absence of a relation. 
Of course, Mr. Mordaunt, I appre- 
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ciate your motive in coming as you 
did to my wife’s aid, and indeed I 
thank you for getting her out of a 
dilemma; but I cannot allow Mrs. 
Leslie to be paid for sitting for her 
likeness.’ 

He had spoken these last words 
with a certain amount of hauteur; 
and being annoyed that he should 
look at the occurrence from this 
point of view, I’said, with equal 
stiffness, in answer to him, ‘ And I 
cannot allow myself to remain in- 
debted to Mrs. Leslie for a service 
which she did me at myrequest, and 
at some inconvenience to herself— 
a service too of a distinct pecuniary 
value to me. Perhaps, Captain 
Leslie, since you repudiate the pre- 
sent arrangement, you would not 
have the same objection to my 
offering her a portrait of herself, or 
of you, if you prefer it ? 

‘Of course I shall have no ob- 
jection, and I will answer for her 
that she will be delighted,’ he cried, 
with the old cordial frankness. ‘I 
see I have offended you a bit, 
which was far from my intention ; 
but the fact is I am vexed to think 
that I should have been obliged to 
leave my wife exposed to these 
worries, and I suppose I am awk- 
ward at an explanation. You shall 
paint her or me, or both of us, as 
often as you like and for whom you 
like. And now that is settled, I 
come to the message I stepped 
out here to give you; we want 
you to come and have supper 
with us, if you eat such a barbar- 
ous meal.’ 

This I agreed to of course, and 
we went in together. Mrs. Leslie 
greeted us with shy grace, and her 
pride in her husband, so innocently 
and unconsciously displayed, was 
pretty to witness. I told her of my 
bargain with her husband, which 
led to an amicable dispute between 
them as to which of their portraits 
it was to be—she arguing that, as 
it was a present for her, it should 
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be his likeness, and he voting in 
favour of hers. 

‘The best way to settle it is for 
me to paint both of you,’ I said, 
‘especially as I want to persuade 
you to sit for a companion picture 
to the one I have been painting. 
See, this is the sketch for it.’ 

I had produced my memoran- 
dum of the scene of their meeting, 
and handed it to them. 

‘So that is how you spied upon 
us; you must have a quick eye,’ 
said Captain Leslie, laughing. ‘ We 
must take care what we are about, 
Bella, must we not, if we are liable 
to have our passing weaknesses per- 
petuated in this manner ?—Well, 
Mr. Mordaunt, I will be your lay- 
figure for this occasion, if you can 
get my wife’s consent too.’ 

I did not press her for it then, 
for she was blushing so rosily still 
at the proof I had given her of 
my close observation of her first 
transports on regaining her hus- 
band, that I felt sure she would 
shrink bashfully from the very idea 
of deliberately reproducing the 
group for my investigation. As 
we grew more intimate, however, 
I succeeded, with the aid of her 
husband’s playful banter, in per- 
suading her to let me pose them 
for my studies for the picture. I 
could not paint it there on a scale 
to match the other, as I should 
not have time to finish it before 
my return to London. 

My friendly intercourse with the 
Leslies made the remainder of my 
stay at Llandwthyn very pleasant. 
I never saw a married couple more 
fond and proud of each other ; they 
had been married three months, 
and still they were in the honey- 
moon. In spite of this, however, 
I found them most agreeable com- 
panions ; but certainly we had a 
bond of interest in their sittings to 
me, which formed a pleasant occu- 
pation for all three of us. 

One great charm about them was 
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their manifest happiness, which was 
so natural and spontaneous as to 
be quite infectious. I do not mean 
to say that there was never a cloud, 
never a passing trouble ; indeed I 
readily perceived that Mrs. Leslie 
mourned sometimes over absence 
or estrangement from her friends ; 
and whenever her face wore a pen- 
sive look, Captain Leslie’s imme- 
diately assumed an expression of 
regret, which I interpreted to mean 
that he regretted being unable to 
remove the cause of her gloom, 
even if he had not shared in some 
measure in causing it. Of course 
there were such transient shadows; 
but their love for each other was 
great enough to secure their happi- 
ness, aided, as it was, by the hope- 
fulness of youth. As to their slen- 
der purses (and their circumstances 
were plainly not flourishing), that 
was a thing that never seemed to 
give them any concern ; they had 
enough for immediate wants, and 
they apparently asked for nothing 
more of Fortune. 

I was pretty well convinced, from 
various little clues, that theirs had 
been a runaway match, and that 
they were still unreconciled to her 
friends, if not to his. I often won- 
dered what had been the reason ne- 
cessitating their elopement. From 
all I saw of them I could not ima- 
gine that mercenary motives had 
influenced either of them ; then he, 
as an officer in the army, held the 
position of a gentleman, and she 
was evidently a gentlewoman by 
birth and breeding; while from her 
simplicity and content in her com- 
paratively humble position, I could 
not imagine her to belong to a 
family of very high rank or great 
wealth, so they seemed well suited 
in social standing ; and as to their 
personal qualities, they were such 
as to make any parents welcome 
such a son-in-law or daughter-in- 
law. I could only imagine that 
some family feud between their 
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friends had formed the obstacle to 
their union, and to a reconciliation 
taking place. 

I regretted to leave them when 
I had to return to London, but we 
did not enter into a correspond- 
ence, and I have heard nothing of 
them since, though they have often 
been in my thoughts, especially 
while I was finishing the pictures 
that contained their likenesses. 

‘ Then they may possibly be still 
at Llandwthyn? said Mr. Mus- 
grave, when I had finished my 
story. 

‘I think it is hardly likely,’ I 
replied ; ‘they talked of leaving 
soon after I did. They may be in 
the neighbourhood, however ; for 
Captain Leslie frankly owned that 
he had been obliged to sell his 
commission, and that he must live 
in retirement till his friends did 
something for him, to avoid certain 
pressing creditors.’ 

The old man remained silent for 
a time, buried in deep thought. 

‘I wish I could persuade you to 
do me another favour ; but I hard- 
ly like to ask you,’ he said at length. 
‘Will you add to your kindness, 
both to my daughter and myself, 
by going down with me, and assist- 
ing me to trace her? You might 
aid me greatly, I am sure. Of 
course, I know that your time is 
valuable to you; but I will gladly 
compensate you to any amount at 
which you may estimate it.’ 

‘I do not care to make money 
except by my art, I replied; ‘I 
will gladly give my time for such 
a purpose, if you think I can be of 
use ; and indeed it is no sacrifice, 
for I have been working too hard 
lately to prepare for the exhibitions, 
and a few weeks’ rest will do me 
good. My purse is not very long, 
and I am not quixotic enough to 
object to your paying my travelling 
expenses.’ 

‘I owe you a thousand thanks 
for acceding so readily to my re- 
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‘quest,’ he said as he clasped my 
hand warmly. ‘ You will meet me, 
then, to-morrow morning, and we 
will start by the first train.’ 

On reaching Llandwthyn, we 
found that they had left it soon 
after me ; but we experienced no 
difficulty in tracing them to their 
next residence. This we found to 
be the case throughout our search. 
They had frequently changed their 
abode, wandering about apparently 
as fancy dictated; but at each 
move Mrs. Leslie’s anxiety to lose 
no chance of receiving letters, for 
which she still hoped, had caused 
her to be most particular in leaving 
their future address. 

At length we tracked them to a 
little cottage up in the Lake dis- 
trict, where they had made a longer 
stay, and were still residing, accord- 
ing to the unmistakable description 
we received. 

‘I had better go first and break 
the news of your arrival to your 
daughter,’ I said. 

We had scarcely got through our 
cordial greetings, and I was on the 
point of telling them my errand 
gently, when Mr. Musgrave’s im- 
patience defeated my precautions. 

He showed himself at the gate 
of the garden in which I had found 
them, and instantly his daughter's 
quick eye recognised him. With 
a burst of joy she threw herself 
into his arms, to be clasped to 
his heart. Captain Leslie and I 
turned away, for that scene was 
too sacred for the observation of 
spectators. 

‘Why did you not come to me 
boldly, Leslie?’ asked Mr. Musgrave, 
when we were all together at a later 
hour. ‘I could not have refused 
my daughter anything on which 
her heart was set; and all this 
pain and trouble would have been 
avoided.’ 

‘I did not dare, for I was in- 
volved in debt in those days,’ he 
replied frankly; ‘and I was in- 
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formed you had vowed none but a 
wealthy man should have Bella. 
Since then my circumstances have 
improved; for my aunt has set 
both her scapegrace nephews 
straight with the world, and has 
done something more for us. But 
those wild days are over now for 
ever with me, eh, Bella?’ 

Her look of loving confidence 
was an eloquent reply. 

‘Who informed you, and that 
falsely, of my having made such a 
resolution?” asked Mr. Musgrave 
earnestly. 

‘Mrs. Musgrave, who must have 
had some suspicion of our affection, 
told it repeatedly to my cousin,’ 
replied Captain Leslie. ‘By the 
bye, Bella says you thought she 
had eloped with Jack. Why, he 
has a darling little wife of his own, 
and only went out of the way to 
avoid his creditors. Where could 
you have picked up such an ab- 
surd report ?” 

‘Mrs. Musgrave gave me to 
understand it was Captain John 
Leslie,’ answered his father-in-law 
gloomily.—‘ Why did you not write 
to me, Bella? You would have 
saved me from much misery.’ 

‘I did write repeatedly,’ she said 
with surprise ; ‘and all my letters 
were returned unopened, address- 
ed to the town where they were 
posted.’ 

‘ Have you kept them ?’ he asked 
with the quietness of intense feel- 
ing. ‘Ifso, I should like to see 
them.’ 

Her desk was close at hand, and 
they were quickly before him. 

‘Her hand! I heard him mur- 
mur. Then he continued in a 
louder tone, ‘They never reached 
me, Bella, or you would have seen 
me long ago.—Leslie, you must 
bring her up to Eaton-square to- 
morrow, which will be your home 
as long as you like; but you must 
give me a few hours’ start, for I 
have preparations to make for your 
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reception. — Mr. Mordaunt, will 
you accompany me ?” 

Our journey was a silent one, 
Mr. Musgrave seeming in no mood 
for conversation. 

‘Is this your handwriting?’ he 
asked his wife without a word of 
introduction, as soon as we stood 
in her presence. 

‘I see they are letters from your 
daughter,’ she said. ‘ Would it not 
be better to discuss family matters 
without the presence of a stranger?” 

‘No,’ replied her husband; ‘I 
choose to have a witness to what 
passes between us, and my daugh- 
ter’s friend is no stranger to me.’ 

She saw that all was at an end, 
but she was not one to give way. 

‘It zs my handwriting,’ she re- 
plied with composure. ‘I wished 
to spare you the folly of forgiving 
your daughter’s misconduct.’ 

‘It is enough, madam ; you and 
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I henceforth cannot live under the 
same roof. My house at Brighton 
is at your disposal, and you may 
make it your permanent residence, 
if you choose. My lawyers will 
draw up a deed of separation, and 
will pay you an allowance suited 
to your position and my income.’ 

‘So be it; in an hour’s time I 
shall have left your roof for ever,’ 
she said with a haughty self-com- 
mand almost miraculous. 

In the companionship of his 
loved daughter and of his son-in- 
law, to whom he speedily became 
attached, Mr. Musgrave, after a 
time, recovered his cheerfulness. 
I had abundant opportunities of 
seeing this, as I was ever made a 
welcome guest in Eaton-square. 
Since then I have had many com- 
missions from them; but the two 
pictures I painted at Llandwthyn 
still occupy the place of honour. 


‘A LITTLE HELP’S WORTH A DEAL OF PITY 


THERE speaks the Yorkshire heart. 


The race may lack 


The quick lip sympathy, the fluent speech, 
Whose easy sweetness rankling wounds may reach, 
And leave the surface smoother for its track ; 
But when the blow strikes home, who finds them slack ? 
Firm at the writhing sufferer’s side to stand, 
With eager help, with full and flowing hand, 
Tender and strong, putting expression back 
With the shy silent pride, the northern dower. 
Let those who will prefer the fair frail flower, 
Sprung in an hour, an hour's life to keep ; 
Mine be the roots that strike, strong, still, and deep, 
To nourish the grave bloom whose innate power, 
Bright in the sun, endures through shade and shower. 














A PARABLE FROM NATURE. 


——<f— 


A LITTLE rillet runs along, 

By bridges of a dockleaf spanned ; 
To wave the grasses scarcely strong, 
And murmuring a humble song, 

It steals along the land. 


It widens by the village green, 

Where o’er its breadth a plank is thrown ; 
And nothing dims its silver sheen, 
As hedgerows fresh it flows between, 

And wanders on alone. 


But broader, broader, broader still, 
It flows along to busy towns ; 
The crowded docks its waters fill— 
And who can recognise the rill 
That prattled o’er the downs? 


O, peaceful, happy country life, 

Trees, lakes, and mountains for thy friends, 
Must thou go forth to toil and strife— 
To face a world with troubles rife ? 

And who knows how it ends ? 


Take heart! The rillet on the hill, 

By that deep peacefulness enfurled, 
Had its appointed place to fill, 
And, guided by a higher will, 

Works for a nobler world. 


Therefore, go forth thy course to run— 
To labour thine appointed span : 

Since, not to slumber in the sun, 

But work where noble work is done, 
Was cast the life of man. 





— 


- Smal 

















ON THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 


——>—_— 


Ir is very generally admitted by 
all well-informed persons that the 
influence of the drama has declined 
of late years in this country ; and 
that the theatre is no longer the 
resort of the leading intellects of 
the age, as it was wont to be in 
the days of our fathers. 

It may be urged against this, 
that there are always those to be 
found, of the generation that is 
passing away, who will praise the 
past, and decry the present. Ad- 
mitting the truth of this as regards 
certain orders of mind and taste, 
it cannot be averred with truth of 
those who possess sufficient weight 
to influence the order of things, or 
all the improvements of the pre- 
sent age would be checked by our 
elders. 

That the stage in this country 
has fallen to a miserably low ebb 
is certain; whether it has been 
dragged down by the public, or 
has by its degradation lowered the 
popular taste, is a question yet to 
be answered. The fact, however, 
remains, that the really intellectual 
portion of society has almost aban- 
doned the theatre. It may be urged 
against this assertion, that there 
are more theatres now in Lon- 
don than ever there were, and 
that many of them are well and 
fashionably attended. The reply 
to this is, By whom are they 
filled? and what is the kind of 
attraction held out at many of 
them? 

As regards the audiences, they 
are in many instances composed 
of the frivolous, half-educated, un- 
derbred portion of society, with a 
pretty fair sprinkling of those whom 


society does not recognise at all. 
We are not going to ignore the 
presence of the aristocracy at our 
theatres ; for at some of them they 
muster pretty strongly, and conde- 
scend to allow the general public 
to witness the style of amusement 
they are in search of, which is de- 
rived rather from what is before 
the curtain than anything that may 
be going forward on the stage, 
except at such times when some 
particularly objectionable member 
of the company may happen to 
obtrude herself on the audience in 
general, to the extreme delectation 
and most especial gratification of 
her friends in a private box. 

To audiences of the class to 
which we have alluded, a good 
play would be nothing less than a 
bore—in fact they could neither 
understand nor appreciate it; all 
they delight in is inartistic realism, 
extravagant situation, mawkish sen- 
timentality, combined with flippant 
vulgarity, and displays of the 
grossest indecency, such as the 
most latitudinarian notions of pro- 
priety would condemn. 

It is useless to complain about 
the existence of such a state of 
things, since it would seem that 
those in authority lack either the 
power or the will to restrain these 
shameless displays ; and we are as- 
sured by the public announcement 
of at least one theatrical manager, 
that representations of this kind 
fill the treasury, whilst the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays and 
other standard works has the re- 
verse effect on the receipts of the 
theatre. 

One readily accepts this state- 



























ment as being the truth; but then 
comes the important question, In 
what light are we to regard the 
theatre? As a fit place of resort 
for our wives, sons, and daughters, 
as a medium of instruction as well 
as an agreeable pastime? or as 
merely Za succursale du bordel, where 
the vicious of both sexes may hold 
high Change, where hoary-headed 
depravity may wallow in its filthy 
dotage, middle-aged vice gratify its 
habitual profligacy, and ill-trained 
youth indulge in an unrestrained 
course of sensuality ? 

That an establishment where all 
this can be obtained will pay its 
proprietors well, we need not the 
statement of a manager to assure 
us. Ample fortunes have ever been 
amassed by pandering to the basest 
passions of mankind. We can easily 
imagine the style of theatre where 
both the character of performance 
and performers would insure crowd- 
ed houses all the year round, and 
which would combine all the ad- 
vantages now offered somewhat 
stealthily to pleasure-seekers of a 
certain class in the streets adjoin- 
ing the Haymarket. Throngs of 
men will frequent a spot where 
they can be assured of securing a 
display of shameless nudity, inde- 
cent gesture, and wanton demean- 
our. No doubt thousands take de- 
light in such exhibitions, and will 
pay well for the gratification which 
they derive from them. But is a 
theatre the place in which they 
should be allowed to find their 
game ? 

With the pastimes in which men 
may indulge in private the world 
xt large has nothing to do; but let 
them not obtrude their depravity 
in public places. Let them, at any 
rate, pay the homage due to de- 
cency of concealing from the public 
zaze the indulgence of that which 
is base and degrading. Let not 
the theatrical profession be held 
out for the adoption of those who 
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would make it merely an avenue 
to a life of lucrative infamy, as is 
the case when some lost woman is 
enabled to open a theatre to en- 
able her to ply an infamous trade. 
With the private character of ac- 
tors and actresses the public has 
no concern, provided always their 
conduct on the stage be free from 
all that is objectionable. 

Apart from the considerations of 
indecency, theatres are unattractive 
because managers frequently pro- 
duce plays devoid of interest to all 
those who do not care for mere 
scenic display and glitter. There 
are still to be found in our theatres 
a few of those who are perhaps 
attracted on first nights by the 
hope of seeing a play that will af- 
ford them gratification as a literary 
work; but seldom, if ever, nowa- 
days are they compensated for 
their trouble in going. At one 
theatre, the past season has wit- 
nessed nothing but a succession 
of failures, followed by a so-called 
success, which must baffle the most 
experienced to account for by any 
of the ordinary methods of calcu- 
lation on such subjects, since its 
sole claim on public attention has 
been one bit of moderately good 
scenic effect, and the ample dis- 
play of dresses and jewelry made 
by one or two females who figure 
in the piece. Of the artists who 
take part in the performance, it is 
only necessary to say that one feels 
truly sorry for them. 

We may turn from the contem- 
plation of the English stage, which 
is melancholy enough, and regard 
the state of the Parisian. We are 
not going to deny the existence of 
immoral plays or indecent repre- 
sentations in Paris; but we are 
going to point out that there are 
still plays and actors worthy of the 
name to be seen at the Francais, 
and elsewhere. Such pieces as Ze 
Petit Faust, such actresses as 
Schneider, are to be met with in 
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Paris; but they are known, and 
can be avoided; they have their 
haunts, but are not permitted to 
intrude upon the classic ground of 
the real Frenchdrama. Theplays of 
Corneille, Racine, and Molitre still 
maintain their hold on the French 
public ; whilst the works of Sardou, 
Octave Feuillet, and other authors 
of the day are duly represented 
and appreciated. ‘The drama is 
not a thing of the past in France ; 
it still holds its intellectual posi- 
tion, and is a treat to the edu- 
cated and refined, not a mere 
pastime for the vicious and ig- 
norant. 

Knowing how exalted formerly, 
and how abject at present, is the 
condition of the English stage, let 
us compare it with the present and 
past condition of the French. Let 
any man who is able to recall what 
acting was in Paris five-and-thirty 
years ago, when the names of Mars 
and her compeers were still attract- 
ing crowds to the door of the Fran- 
cais, revisit that theatre to-day, and 
see how ably the ground is still 
kept by the now leading favourites, 
worthy successors of the great art- 
ists who have passed away. Look 
around that theatre, and you will 
see it filled by men and women 
of exalted rank in every branch of 
art and science. The play is still 
the thing to delight the educated 
Frenchman. 

As to the moral of the French 
play, it is not, as a rule, open to 
objection ; certainly many of the 
subjects are those to which one 
would object directing the atten- 
tion of the young; although it 
may be fairly urged that vice, if 
held up to reprobation, may be 
reasonably enough made the sub- 
ject for public instruction. The 
French are born actors, and by 
dint of practice bring their histri- 
onic powers to what is absolute per- 
fection. At the present day, there is 
1 dearth of dramatic talent in our 
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own country; but it was not always 
so. It may be that there is no de- 
mand for the article; certainly the 
supply is limited. 

When a London manager com- 
plains that he has produced Shake- 
speare and Byron to no purpose, 
or rather to his financial detriment, 
it is but fair to recall what the 
English stage has done, when the 
Kembles played Shakespeare, and 
were supported by actors and ac- 
tresses of considerable ability. 

The names which used to adorn 
the playbills of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden at the opening of 
the present century are familiar to 
us all, and we can judge how the 
various characters in a play were 
then filled. 

Contrast the cast of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays as given in 
those days with the style, both artis- 
tic and otherwise, in which those 
works were put on the stage dur- 
ing the late seasons. 

Mr. Phelps has long enjoyed a 
reputation as our leading tragedian ; 
but he is not a Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, Charles Young, or even a 
Macready. That other actors and 
actresses of ability have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Phelps’s laudable 
efforts to revive the drama, is not 
to be denied ; but he has frequently 
been supported by a scratch com- 
pany ; and, as a whole, the repre- 
sentations of the works of our im 
mortal bard have not been worthy 
either of his great name or our 
national theatre. 

We know by the example of Mr. 
Charles Kean’s success at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre what may be done 
in the production of high dramatic 
art, even with a company of mo- 
derate pretensions. He did not 
amass a colossal fortune, but he 
must have done fairly well with 
his speculation. 

Here we may ask, What consti- 
tutes commercial success in mana- 
gerial estimation? Would a man- 









ager who made a clear income of 
two thousand a-year consider that 
he was only fairly remunerated or 
amply repaid for his labours? Or 
does he expect to derive a princely 
income from.the theatre? Is man- 
agement a matter of business, yield- 
ing a fair livelihood to an industri- 
ous man, or a mere pastime which 
will enable a moneyed sensualist to 
revel in luxurious ease? 

One principal drawback to the 
advance of dramatic art in this 
country is the want of a dramatic 
school. Without a national theatre 
there is no incentive to an artist in 
the pursuit of his profession be- 
yond the pecuniary advantage he 
may obtain from it. Most of our 
theatres at present are conducted 
on a system which is thoroughly 
rotten, and prejudicial alike to ac- 
tors and the drama. 

Time was when a theatre, like a 
public office, had its ample staff of 
officials, and actors and actresses 
had to work—and all worked to- 
gether—and, being familiar with 
their business, produced legitimate 
successes. Nowadays, of what is 
a theatrical company very gener- 
ally composed? Merely a number 
of artists engaged for the run of a 
piece, which is got up in a hurry at 
a venture, in the hope that it may 
prove attractive, not so much from 
its dramatic merit or from the ex- 
cellence of the acting, but in conse- 
quence of some bit of clap-trap that 
may catch the public taste. 

Managers, on their part, com- 
plain that they are driven to adopt 
this plan in consequence of the 
exorbitant terms demanded by 
artists, and allege this to be the 
reason why several of the best ac- 
tors amongst us are so frequently 
out of London engagements. If 
artists will demand salaries which 
managers are totally unable to pay, 
they cannot expect engagements, 
and should remember that they are 
thereby ruining their profession as 
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a branch of art, and also sacrific- 
ing all prospect of increasing their 
fame. 

Dramatic authors have of late, it 
is said, been exacting in their de- 
mands for pieces. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that their case 
differs widely from that of actors, 
since the production of a success- 
ful piece is not an event frequently 
recurring to the same individual. 

One reason that may be assigned 
for the decline of the drama in this 
country is its adoption, as a pro- 
fession, by so few educated per- 
sons. This is in some degree, no 
doubt, to be attributed to a defect 
in the character of the true-born 
Briton—he cannot easily assume a 
character. Another and very strong 
reason is the prejudice that exists 
against the stage as a career for a 
young man or woman. Yet, when 
we recall the great names that have 
adorned the rolls of the theatrical 
profession, we cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt that English men and 
women may still accomplish what 
their forefathers have so success- 
fully achieved in the way of histrio- 
nic excellence, nor that actors and 
actresses may be entitled in every 
way to respect. We may also with 
pleasure bear in mind that, though 
the ranks be thinned, there linger 
still among us some admirable 
specimens of actors of the old 
school. No doubt there were many 
defects in the Kemble school of 
tragedians, and these seem to be 
the only characteristics on which 
many of their successors have 
formed their style. 

The old comedies were coarse 
and sometimes dull; though mo- 
dern plays may be more refined, 
yet they are infinitely more dreary, 
because the acting does not now 
atone for the fault of the author. 
That the taste of the day, as re- 
gards all literature, is debased, 
most people of education will al- 
low ; the only question is, whether 
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it be possible to improve it by the 
medium of the stage, which was 
once a recognised public instructor, 
and ranked with the pulpit and the 
bar as a standard of the English 
language. 

Many of the plays of the present 
day are pleasantly written, but no 
one would claim for them the palm 
for English composition. Some 
few furnish evidence of being the 
work of educated men; but, as a 
rule, they are written in a slip-slop, 
commonplace style, seldom witty, 
frequently merely vulgar and flip- 
pant. As to being a picture of 
society, a modern play seldom aims 
at anything beyond caricature. It 
would seem as though the play- 
going public would accept Lord 
Dundreary as the only type of the 
English nobleman, and wish to 
have every other walk in life repre- 
sented on the stage with equal re- 
gard to truth, 

When one sees to what our great 
national theatre has been aban- 
doned, one might well feel dis- 
posed to give up any idea of that 
ever being again the temple of 
dramatic art; although it is but 
justice to the better class of the 
public to remark, that if Formosa 
be such a great success, that end 
has not been attained without re- 
course being had to the most vio- 
lent means of puffing addressed to 
the unreflecting multitude. It is 
to be regretted that the piece should 
have been deemed worthy of all the 
remarks it has elicited. It might 
have been safely left to its own 
merits, with ‘the ladies’ and other 
high-class company it can com- 
mand for audiences. One can but 
regret that it should bear the name 
of the author of so many charming 
productions, and of one who so 
well understands his craft as a 
playwright. Being as a play so ut- 
terly unworthy of its writer, one is 
almost tempted to suspect it must 
have been put forward as a con- 
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temptuous expression of the esti- 
mation in which he holds the taste 
and judgment of the British public. 

On carefully considering the 
present state of the stage in gene- 
ral, the bad taste of its patrons, 
and the apathy of the educated 
classes concerning it, one might 
well abandon all hope of seeing 
the drama revived. Yet, on the 
other hand, there are slight indica- 
tions that the pure flame is not 
quite extinct; for at a small the- 
atre, with an almost unknown com- 
pany, one talented actress has ar- 
rested public attention, at any rate, 
without the aid of sensation or the 
sacrifice of propriety. With some 
very pleasantly-written plays, pro- 
duced and acted in first-rate style, 
has that theatre become popular ; 
for, without detracting from the 
ability of the author, no one can 
fail to recognise how much the 
admirable acting at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre has had to 
do with the success of such pieces 
as Caste and Ours; whilst one 
must remember that even good 
acting could not make How She 
Loves Him! or Tame Cats success- 
ful. The plays in themselves are 
pleasing, though light—rather re- 
sembling in style carefully got-up 
charades than dramas. Yet are 
they so excellently played as to 
have well deserved the abundant 
patronage that has been bestowed 
on them. The members of the little 
company that the talented mana- 
geress has gathered round her are 
all evidently bent on doing their 
best, both for themselves and their 
author. They work with a will, 
and have, consequently, succeeded 
in establishing a home for a class 
of piece which elsewhere proves 
unattractive. 

We must state, in justice to both 
actors and authors, that in some 
theatres the efforts of both are 
cramped either by the exorbitant 
pretensions of a star who will have 
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every other part in the play sacri- 
ficed to give undue prominence to 
one, or still worse, when some siren 
can induce the management to pro- 
duce only such pieces as are cal- 
culated to enable her to display 
her meretricious charms. Every 
true lover of the drama is indebt- 
ed to Mr. Robertson for the irre- 
proachable propriety of his plays, 
and will thank him for having 
proved that it is possible to be 
amusing without being coarse. 

In the days when the plays of 
Wycherley, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
had possession of the stage, the 
females who entered a theatre 
wore masks, either to preserve 
their incognitos, or to conceal their 
blushes at the gross language ut- 
tered in their presence. At some 
of our theatres nowadays, a modest 
woman should at least carry a large 
fan, in order to avoid being obliged 
to see the display made by her fall- 
en sister on the stage. 

We would not be understood by 
any means to be making an indiscri- 
minate onslaught on burlesque or 
extravaganza, which are both legi- 
timately attractive in their place; 
but we do protest against the pro- 
duction of rubbish unworthy of the 
name of literary work, merely as 
a vehicle for indecent display on 
the part of those who are destitute 
of all dramatic talent, and unfit to 
be intrusted with the utterance of 
a single line ; whilst genuine artists 
are unable to get engagements, and 
well-written plays are returned un- 
read to their disgusted authors. 

The stage has been and is still 


condemned by a large portion of 
the community as a stronghold of 
all that is vile and demoralising ; 
and should such representations as 
those which have of late taken pos- 
session of too many theatres be 
continued, then will the warmest 
friends of the drama be unable to 
deny the justice of the allegation 
as to its pernicious effects, and the 
theatre will be justly placed in the 
same category as the night-house 
and the casino. 

There is reason, however, to 
hope that such a sad termination 
does not awaita branch of art which 
has held so high a position in the 
estimation of the great and good 
in the civilised world ; and with the 
fact before us of the extraordinary 
patronage bestowed on the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, it is not unrea- 
sonable to believe that love for the 
higher order of dramatic works still 
exists amongst us; and since we are 
assured that dramatists, actors, and 
actresses are not extinct as a race 
in this age and country, we may 
look forward with confidence to 
the time when the stage shall again 
assume its place as a public in- 
structor—holding a mirror up to 
Nature, exciting us to the imitation 
of all that is noble and virtuous, 
whilst it decries the vices and 
meannesses of human nature. No 
play is to be condemned as im- 
moral because it treats of vice, so 
long as it be written with a view 
of discouraging evil, and holding up 
to admiration and imitation that 
which is calculated to advance the 
highest interests of society. 
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AN OLD WOMAN’S SKETCH. 


——>— 


BARMOUTH is a pretty little water- 
ing-place in the South. I have 
lived there a good many years, and 
have seen many changes in what 
was formerly a little fishing-village, 
and now strives to be designated 
as a town. There is scarcely a 
chine along the coast that I do 
not know, and cannot connect with 
some expedition; scarcely a path 
in the quiet dim pine-woods that I 
have not trodden in fine weather 
and wet, in early morning or moon- 
lit night. Itis a quiet place ; young 
people are apt to call it ‘slow.’ 
There is no promenade. The pier 
is an unpretentious rude structure. 
Very few theatrical or musical peo- 
ple penetrate so far beyond the 
pale of civilisation, and the few 
balls are given by the county fa- 
milies living around ; still, we can 
boast of a poet with long hair, and 
his particular friend, an eminent 
art-critic—a little man with a bald 
head and a long beard. Itinerant 
musicians bring down the last airs 
from the last opera with their 
organs and German bands, and 
set one wondering how music has 
degenerated within the present ge- 
neration. The circulating library 
is a constant source of interest, and 
one of the most exciting incidents 
is the arrival of a batch of new 
novels fromtown. Iam very fond 
of reading ; an old maid, with but 
few friends, I do not know how I 
should pass the long nights without 
my books ; and though sometimes 
the troubles of the young people 
keep me awake at night, still I 
feel certain that when I get the 


third volume they will all be made 
happy, and that I shall be happytoo. 

One wet afternoon I put on my 
big cloak, and bidding my maid 
get my tea by the time I returned, 
I set out for the library. Luckily a 
new parcel had just arrived, and af- 
ter a perplexing selection, and hay- 
ing quite a heap in my arms, I was 
ascending the cliff to my house 
when I met Joliffe, the postman. 
There was a letter for me—a rare 
occurrence—and so, doubly freight- 
ed, I reached home, where I found 
everything warm and comfortable 
after the rain and wind outside. 
The letter was from Ethel Berry. 

‘My pEaR Miss Browne,’ it 
said,—‘ Mamma and I are coming 
to Barmouth in afew days. We do 
so long to see you and the dear 
old place again. It is quite stifling 
here; and I am so tired of the 
people and racket of town. I sup- 
pose everything and everybody 
are exactly as they were; nothing 
changes with you. 

‘A glimpse of the sea, a blow 
on the cliff, and the sight of your 
dear face, will do me a world of 
good. Somebody’s coming too! 

‘Your loving ETHEL.’ 


This was just like Ethel, so fond 
of quiet, and loving Barmouth so 
truly. Iwas so glad to hear she 
was coming down again, for I 
looked upon her as a dear child 
of my own. I wondered who 
‘Somebody’ was. Not a lady- 
friend, or she would have said 
who. I could scarcely think of 
Ethel having a lover, I knew I 
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should be jealous, and wonder 
why they could not leave her with 
me instead of wishing to take her 
away, when there were so many 
girls in the world. But I thought 
Ethel must be nicer than any of 
them, and could hardly wonder at 
any man thinking so too; and 
then she wrote as though she was 
so happy. I felt quite delighted to 
know that, though full of curiosity, 
and told my maid that I expected 
visitors in a few days, and we be- 
gan planning means to receive 
them. My book seemed quite 
uninteresting after this, although 
there was a wicked father and a 
patient suffering daughter in it, who 
would have made me cry at other 
times. Well, one morning when 
the sun was shining brightly upon 
the blue sea and chalk cliffs, and 
the wind was blowing freshly upon 
me as I was trimming my rose- 
trees in the garden, I saw a figure 
that I knew so well coming lightly 
towards me, and presently I had 
my dear in my arms. She was 
just the same. Tall and pale, her 
dark-blue eyes with that tender 
pathetic look in them that is 
quite indescribable, and her golden- 
brown hair falling about her shoul- 
ders. 

‘And how are you and the 
roses? You look quite beautiful, 
though I do believe you’re crying. 
O, how brilliant everything is here, 
how fresh and bright! Sit down, 
and tell me about everybody and 
everything.’ 

And I had to tell of all that had 
occurred for the last six months, 
from how poor Lord Kelley bore 
the loss of his wife, to Joliffe the 
postman and the last litter of 
puppies. 

* And now, in return for all this 
valuable information,’ I said, ‘ tell 
me, Ethel, who “ Somebody” is ?” 

She blushed, and then with a 
little laugh— 

*O, I must not tell you now ; I 
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will show him perhaps, presently ; 
and he doesn’t bite.’ And she 
began admiring the roses and 
my last poor little water-colour 
sketches, so that I did not press 
her to tell me more. 

‘And now,’ she said presently, 
‘I must take you to mamma, who 
would have so liked to come to 
you if she could.’ 

So I donned my hat and cloak, 
and we set off for Thirley House, 
where they lived when in Bar- 
mouth. It was surely one of the 
most beautiful mornings I ever re- 
member ; even in the dense woods 
that led to the Hall the sun lit up 
the vistas and usually dark nooks, 
and threw vivid shadows across the 
path in a manner that delighted 
Ethel, who sniffed the sweet air as 
she danced along, as I have seen 
many people do who have been 
living in a big smoky town. As 
we were walking we heard some- 
one whistling ‘ Fattes-dui mes aveux’ 
from Faust. 

* Somebody’s coming,’ said Ethel 
roguishly, and presently the whistler 
came in sight, and I was intro- 
duced to Mr. Arthur Dawlish. He 
was a large-limbed young man, 
with dark-brown hair and wavy 
brown beard; decidedly hand- 
some, and knowing it. There was 
a languid grace in his bow to me, 
and indeed a general air of sleepy 
complacency that was rather irri- 
tating. 

‘So glad to know you,’ he said, 
smiling ; ‘I have heard so much 
about you from Ethel, and ’pon 
my honour it’s quite romantic 
meeting in a wood in this way. 
I hear you paint, and all that sort 
of thing; rather nice bits about 
here, I should think. Mrs. Berry 
and Miss Crawford are waiting for 
you, so perhaps we'd better go to 
them ; and then we went on to 
the Hall. 

Upon the terrace we found Mrs. 
Berry, a noble-looking woman, with 
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the same dark-blue pathetic eyes 
as Ethel’s, walking about with her 
crutch, and Georgiana Crawford, 
daughter of General Crawford, be- 
side her—a medium-sized girl of 
four-and-twenty, with very black 
hair, dark-brown eyes, and very 
vivacious. Old men and women 
become spectators to the little tra- 
gedies and comedies enacted by 
the young, and, little noticed them- 
selves, they see much that escapes 
the more active members ; and I, 
gossiping with Mrs. Berry, noticed 
how completely Miss Crawford 
monopolised Arthur Dawlish, and 
how animated he became when 
speaking to her, and then half-un- 
consciously I compared her to 
Ethel, and though she talked well, 
I thought her somewhat Frenchi- 
fied animation and loud laugh con- 
trasted unfavourably with Ethel’s 
quiet smile and air of repose. I 
took Ethel home with me that 
night, and when we had parted 
from our escort, Mr. Dawlish, she 
said : 

‘Isn’t he nice? and O, if you 
knew how good and patient he is, 
and how much he loves me, and 
I love him! We were engaged in 
London, and are to be married in 
June, and—isn’t he handsome ?” 

‘He is very handsome,’ I said 
cheerily. 

‘ Everybody thinks so, but I was 
afraid you might not, and mamma 
likes him so much; so does Geor- 
giana, I think, though he says he 
does not like that sort of girl ; very 
rude, as I told him.’ And so she 
ran on, and I listened, glad to 
think my dear friend was so happy. 

And so day after day passed and 
I was constantly going to the Hall, 
or Ethel and Miss Crawford and 
Dawlish came as a deputation to 
ask me, if I omitted doing so. The 
more I saw of Miss Crawford, the 
less I liked her; I did not think 
with Ethel that Dawlish was so in- 
different to her—.indeed, he seemed 
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only too much interested — and 
observing him look after her when 
she moved about, and an eager- 
ness in his speech to her that he 
never showed with Ethel, a daily- 
growing dread took possession of 
me that I in vain tried to shake off, 
which God knows was only too 
soon confirmed. One morning I 
was painting in my little sitting- 
room; the morning was oppres- 
sively warm, and everything was 
so still that I could hear the plash 
of the waves upon the shore be- 
neath the cliffs. Mr. Dawlish was 
in the garden, smoking one of my 
rose-trees which was suffering from 
blights, Ethel and Georgiana su- 
perintending, the latter trying to 
smoke a cigarette that he had made 
for her. It was so hot that I leant 
back in my arm-chair, musingly con- 
templating my sketch of a piece of 
broken worn cliff against a stormy 
gray sky, when I heard him talk- 
ing earnestly, and, unconsciously 
listening, I heard him say : 

‘I can’t stand this much longer; 
you know how much I love you, 
and I can’t act this indifference 
towards you.’ 

I was all attention now; he was 
not speaking to Ethel. 

‘But, Mr. Dawlish,’ Georgiana 
answered,‘ how dare you speak to 
me thus, sir! Are you not en- 
gaged to Ethel? 

‘Of course I am, but it can be 
broken off—it shall! You know 
how I love you; why, you have 
made me—you have won me over. 
I thought I loved her until I met 
you; but I have only just learnt 
what love is.’ 

‘You have no right to say this 
to me. I shall go in to Miss 
Browne.’ 

‘I think not. Come, we under- 
stand one another; and why act 
this farce when no one is by? 
Poor Ethel! O, why didn’t you 
leave me in peace? I loved her 
in my contented, easy sort of way 
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until you came, and now I only 
pity her.’ 

*I am sorry to hear this,’ she 
answered, ‘I never dreamt you 
cared for me ; I thought you liked 
me as a friend, and now you wish 
me to be an enemy.’ 

‘Georgie, don’t you like me?’ 

‘I will tell you. I like you, I 
love you, though it is wicked to 
say so, but I thought you were 
playing with me ; I never dreamt 
you were in earnest, and I tried to 
go away and leave you with Ethel; 
but I could not, my passion was 
too strong. I fought, O so hard, 
but I succumbed. Have pity up- 
on me for my weakness; I ought 
never to have told you so much,’ 

‘If I had but met you before I 
was bound in honour,’ he said re- 
gretfully, ‘we should have been 
spared this wretchedness.’ 

‘No, you would not have cared 
for me if you had been free.’ 

‘How bitter you are! Do you 
want me to swear I love you more 
than I ever thought I could love 
anything? You cannot trust me 
while she—’ 

‘Trusts you implicitly, and is 
deceived. Arthur, I speak bitterly 
because I love so fondly. A wo- 
man ever abuses the man she loves 
as passionately as I love you; but 
I could not bear to hear you ma- 
ligned by others, and if they did 
speak against you, I would console 
and defend you—I would bear 
anything, brave anything, for your 
sake. You know it! she said in 
a passionate voice. 

‘Hush, dear, we shall be over- 
heard,’ he said hurriedly. ‘Scenes 
are so absurd, you know; I love 
you so much ; but what will they 
say, pledged as Iam?’ 

‘O courageous man!’ she inter- 
rupted bitterly, ‘what will they 
think of me? 

‘Well, people always say horri- 
ble things and tell any amount of 
lies, but of course I am perfectly 
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indifferent to anything they may 
say. Only yesterday Ethel was 
talking about our marriage-day, 
little thmking, poor child, how dis- 
tant that may be. She is going to 
be so deceived—to suffer.’ 

‘How cold you have grown! Do 
I not suffer too ? 

I could not bear to stay and 
hear more; trembling with indig- 
nation and dizzy with the shock, I 
went through the French window 
into the garden. Dawlish was still 
seated upon the grass puffing at 
his pipe, and Miss Crawford was 
standing beside him swinging her 
straw-hat in one hand, the other 
resting lightly upon his shoulder. 
He coloured slightly as I looked 
at him, but she returned my glance 
with her usual self-possession, as 
she said with one of her trilling 
laughs, 

‘Come out to look for Ethel, 
Miss Browne? She is at the foot 
of the cliff gazing at the sea, as 
though she were Hero expecting 
Leander to emerge from the waves. 
A most charming study.’ 

With a nod, I passed quickly 
down to the shore. She was seated 
upon a little hillock of sand beside 
the pier, and thinking so intently 
that I stood by unnoticed for some 
time. She was looking seaward 
with that far-off gaze that some 
eyes have when people are very 
happy or in great trouble; pre- 
sently she turned her head and 
saw me. 

‘Why, you have come out with- 
out your hat, and you look so pale 
and tired. . Have you left that 
lazy Arthur puffing away at his 
pipe, and Georgie encouraging the 
“slaughter of the innocents”? It 
is so hot; and I was so happy 
thinking what a prize I had got 
among men, and how capitally we 
shall get on together—Arthur and 
I, I mean—that I could have gone 
on dreaming all day.’ 

I sat down beside her. 
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‘I am rather tired, dear; and 
that was all I said. 

It all seemed like a bad dream. 
How could I break it to her? she 
trusted him so entirely ; to her he 
was so good and true. I did not 
think he really cared much for 
Miss Crawford—it was merely a 
passing whim with him; he seemed 
so weak, unstable, and so little 
worthy of trust that I shuddered 
to think of my darling being mar- 
ried to such a man; but if I re- 
mained silent after what I had 
heard, if I did as so many people 
do, allow things to come right, 
would they come right? If they 
went wrong, the sin would rest 
with me ; and I knew Ethel’s beau- 
tiful confidence, oncerudely abused, 
could never be restored. 

‘OQ, what can I do! I thought, 
with her small hand in mine; ‘she 
looks upon me as a guide, an ad- 
viser, and I am so unfit for a great 
ordeal that the sight of her happi- 
ness, and the knowledge that I can 
blightit forever, makesa childofme.’ 

I could not do it; I sat silent 
and wretched, wondering how it 
would all end. We went up to 
the house, and Ethel joined them 
on the lawn; whilst I, pleading a 
headache, went to my room to 
think over my trouble. Dinner 
came, and I tried to. be cheerful, 
and join in the running talk of the 
young people; then Dawlish pro- 
posed a stroll upon the pier as the 
only place where we should get a 
breath of air, which might do my 
head good. 

It was a beautiful evening. The 
sun was sinking in a blaze of crim- 
son and gold, painting the sea, with 
the faintest ripple on its face, the 
old black pier, and the boats gently 
rising and falling, with rose-colour. 
The hills over at Whitecliff were 
lines of blue and mauve. People 
were in groups upon the pier and 
beach, love-making, flirting, and 
gossiping. The long-haired poet 
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and his inseparable companion 
were the centres of admiring cir- 
cles, fathers were spelling out their 
newspapers in the fading light, 
while children proffered to them 
trophies in the shape of tiny fish 
that they captured from the sea. 
The wet shingle sparkled like a 
mass of rude jewels, and the dis- 
tant. pine-woods looked vividly 
green and cool beyond the ruddy 
cliffs. 

Everything was so calm and 
peaceful that we scarcely cared to 
talk, and the loud laughter of the 
fishermen about the beach jarred 
upon the senses. We sat down 
upon a seat above the wooden 
steps leading to the water, Dawlish 
moodily smoking, and Ethel look- 
ing at him from time to time won- 
deringly. He was usually in such 
equable spirits that she was puzzling 
over his air of preoccupation. Miss 
Crawford sat upon the steps with 
a book upon her knees, but she 
was not reading. The sun sank 
beneath ridges of angry-looking 
red, the hills grew pale and indis- 
tinct. Impatiently knocking the 
ashes from his pipe, and shaking 
himself like a big Newfoundland 
dog, Dawlish rose. 

‘I shall go out for a sail,’ he 
said ; ‘there’s just wind enough to 
manage to crawl along. I feel 
hipped, and want a change of some 
sort. Miss Browne, will you and 
Ethel and Miss Crawford come? 
Though you are not a good sailor, 
the sea’s like a big duck-pond, and 
the boat won’t pitch a bit.—Jack,’ 
he called to a fisherman lolling in 
his boat, ‘get the sails up, ’m 
going out a bit.’ 

I declined to go, dreading the 
mist that was gathering, and Ethel 
would not leave me, she said, with 
my head so bad, so he nodded, 
and seeing Jack had unfurled the 
sails and was waiting for him, he 
sauntered down the steps and got 
into the boat. 
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‘Jump out, Jack,’ he said; ‘I 
sha’n’t want you. I’m an old hand 
at it, and can sail her myself well 
enough.’ 

‘I wouldn’t go out beyond the 
bar if I was you, sir,’ the man said. 
‘We shall have a dirty night, and 
the wind blowing off the shore 
you will have to make a long tack 
coming in, sir? and he pointed 
anxiously at the long black clouds 
fast rising in the west. 

‘All right, I shall be back in an 
hour ; let go;’ and waving his broad 
straw-hat to us, and bidding us 
good-night, he settled himself com- 
fortably in the stern, and the boat 
glided slowly out to sea. We re- 
mained watching it until it became 
a mere blot upon the waves, and 
then the wind growing colder I pro- 
posed that we should return home. 
Some people took possession of 
Miss Crawford, and Ethel and I 
walked slowly up the cliff together, 
turning now and then to look at 
the boat as it grew smaller and 
smaller. When we got indoors, 
feeling no inclination to talk, I 
took up one of my novels, while 
Ethel sat upon the hearthrug gaz- 
ing dreamily into the fire. 

‘Hark! she said suddenly; 
‘what is that ? 

There was a sweeping rush and 
a moaning noise, as though the 
trees were bending to the wind. 
We went to the window. The 
moon shone brightly, though ob- 
scured occasionally by flying masses 
of thick cloud. 

‘Arthur will surely have come 
back by this time,’ she said anxi- 
ously. ‘Shall we go down to the 
pier, and see if any of the boatmen 
are still there ?” 

We hastily put on our cloaks 
and hats. The wind blew so 
strongly that we could scarce fight 
our way down to the beach against 
it. All was changed. The little 


waves had become big crested 
breakers, and the foam was flying 
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along the sands in great white 
patches. Lolling against the little 
wooden pier-house for shelter, we 
found Jack. 

‘Has Mr. Dawlish come in?’ I 
asked. 

‘No, miss; and I don’t think he 
will to-night, the wind blowing off 
the land. But,’ he added quickly, 
‘like enough he run into White- 
cliff before this wind came on. 
He’s too good a sailor to beat 
against it in such a craft as an 
open boat. So it’s no good my 
waiting here any longer, is it? 
He'll be snugly housed by this time 
tother side of the water. Good- 
night, miss.’ 

Wishing him good-night, I per- 
suaded Ethel that he must be right, 
and that we had better go too. So 
once more we fought our way up 
the cliff. It was twelve o’clock 
when we got back. She looked 
pale and anxious, so I insisted 
upon her having a little wine. She 
just touched it with her lips. 

‘Do you think Arthur would be 
sure to get safely to Whitecliff? 
O, if anything happened to him! 
she said. 

‘But, my dear,’ I answered as 
bravely as I could, though I felt 
terribly ill at ease myself, ‘a 
sailor must surely know best. I 
daresay he is asleep in bed now, 
dreaming about you; and unless 
you go to bed at once, what a 
sorry white little face will greet 
him when he comes back to-mor- 
row! He will not easily forgive 
himself the fright he has caused 
rou.’ 

Very obediently she did as I 
wished, and I went to my room, 
but I felt it useless to try and sleep 
through the storm. A ternble 
dread had taken possession of me, 
and I could not shake it off. I 
drew my easy-chair to the fire, and 
listened to the storm. I could not 
read, I felt so strangely nervous 
and excited. I could in the still- 
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ness of the house hear every sound 
outside with painful distinctness— 
the creaking of the trees, the rattle 
of the casement, and the confused 
roar of the wind and waves. I 
caught sight of my face in the 
mirror over the mantelpiece, and 
quite started, it looked so haggard 
and spectral. The fire burnt low, 
and I put on some logs of wood. 
At length, thoroughly worn out 
with the day’s emotions, I had 
fallen into a troubled doze, when 
I was awakened by a low voice 
speaking rapidly. I turned, and 
saw Ethel in her white night-dress, 
peeping through the window into 
the night. ‘O Arthur,’ she sob- 
bed, ‘come back! Why did you 
leave me? why did I not go with 
you? Cruel sea, spare him, he is 
so dear to me; we love one an- 
other so dearly, you cannot harm 
him. Why am I here safe and 
sheltered, whilst you may be fight- 
ing with the waves for your dear 
life? If anything happened to you 
I should die, I should not care to 
live without you. O, if we could 
but die together! How could I 
let you go! The treacherous sea 
looked so peaceful, so kind ; but I 
ought to have felt what was com- 
ing ; and I let you go, and perhaps 
may never see you again. My love, 
my love, I love you better than 
life, and you may die! How the 
strong bitter wind blows! will it 
never grow still? If I could but 
tell you how I love you! You may 
often have thought me cold and 
thoughtless ; you may never have 
known how I hung upon your 
every look and word— 

‘ Ethel !’ 

‘I could not sleep, she said 
piteously, turning to me. ‘Do 
you think he is safe? I see you 
are fearful. What can we do? 

‘Child, I said, ‘he is in the 
hands of God. We weak women 
cannot do anything; but He can 
do all things. Pray to Him; put 
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your whole trust in Him; be sure 
He will hear you.’ 

‘I have prayed, but it is so hard 
to have to wait and do nothing. 
Listen to the wind; and to think 
he may be in it at this very 
moment! You do not love him 
as I do; you cannot feel what I 
feel.’ She sank upon the floor at 
my feet, looking up at me pitifully. 
‘Forgive me, but I hardly know 
what I am saying; and I wouldn’t 
hurt you for the world.’ 

I wrapped a thick shawl round 
her, and all through the weary 
night we remained waiting for the 
morning. It came at last, gray at 
first, then the east brightened, and 
the sun rose. The wind had fallen, 
but the sea was still angry, an dthe 
spray flew in showers over the head 
of the pier. The sight of the bright- 
ness and sunshine was very cheer- 
ing, and we felt half ashamed of 
our fears of the night. 

‘You must lie down and get 
some sleep, or Dawlish will be 
quite shocked at the sight of this 
little wobegone maiden when he 
comes over this morning,’ I said ; 
and then, calling my maid, I also 
went to bed, and fell into a heavy 
dreamless sleep. Presently Martha 
came up with a cup of tea. 

‘Parson Dale wishes to see you, 
ma’am ; but he says he isn’t in any 
hurry, and will wait,’ she said. 

Dressing as quickly as possible, 
I hurried downstairs, where I found 
him walking quickly to and fro. 
After the usual greeting, seeing he 
paused and seemed at a loss how 
to go on, I said, 

‘You wished to see me, I 
think ?” 

‘ Mine is a terribly painful duty ; 
and then he stopped, and I saw 
how grave he was. 

‘A message from Mr. Dawlish ?’ 
I gasped out. 

He had a letter in his hand, and 
pointed to it significantly. 

‘I had wished to prepare you 
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for this sad news; this is a message 
about all that remains of Arthur 
Dawlish.’ 

‘ He is dead?’ 

* Read.’ 

He gave me the open letter, 
written in an uncouth hand. Ican 
hardly tell how I gathered the 
sense, the words so swam before 
my eyes. The body ofagentleman 
had been washed ashore at White- 
cliff—supposed to have sailed from 
Barmouth; then a description of 
Arthur followed. I wrung myhands, 
while he tried to console me with 
trite commonplaces. 

‘Go: away, please,’ I said, ‘lest 
she should hear you;’ and I tried 
to think what I should do, when I 
heard a low moan, and, turning, 
saw her standing at the doorway. 
She had heard all; she had the 
letter in her hand. I ran up to 
her, but she seemed unconscious 
that I was there. She tried to spell 
out the words, but no sound came 


At Last. 


from her white lips. I took her 
hand to lead her away, when a tall 
figure entered the room ; a voice 
stern with grief said, ‘ Let me come 
to my child;’ and her mother 
caught her in her arms. I groped 
my way out, a thick mist before 
my eyes, and left them. 


* * * ” * 


Ethel had. a long serious illness. 
The doctors met in my little room 
and held daily consultations ; but 
at length the crisis was passed, and 
very slowly she recovered. She 
was very thin, and pale, and silent. 
Her greatest pleasure was to be 
drawn in an invalid-chair down to 
the shore, where she would sit 
watching the sea for hours, and I 
standing beside her ; and knowing 
that she was thinking of him whom 
she had lost, believing him to have 
been so good, tender, and true, the 
thought has often come to me, that 
‘ perhaps it was better so.’ 


AT LAST, 


Gaze deep within mine eyes, and let the touch 

Of thy cool fingers wander o’er my brow. 

My spirit fails, no longer fever-fed ; 

And look at these pale hands, how loose their clutch 


Of the fair world ! 


Yet once their hold was such 


Of the life-goblet filled with wine so red, 

That ruby drops upon the ground were shed, 

And dregs remained that could not gladden much. 
So lull my heart to slumber,—let me hear 


Sweet accents from those lips. 


*Twas kind in thee 


To heed my summons ; but death seemed anear ; 
I yearned for thee with restless agony. 


What! “ears ? 


Thou lovest me! 


Then death is dear ; 


For joy new-born doth grasp eternity. 





METROPOLITAN CONVEYANCES. 
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How does it come about that the 
English are said to be the most 
indomitably self-sufficient race in 
the world, while there is no nation 
so much given to self-criticism ? 
Scarcely a day passes without 
some one of our most cherished 
institutions being attacked, while 
the indignant satirist points across 
the Channel, and shows us how 
much better they order these 
things in France, or Prussia, or 
Sweden. Now it is our unpaid 


magistracy who suffer the lash 
(and who would bid the castigator 
stay his hand ?), now it is our sys- 
tem of national education, now it 
is our police-force ; and again, it 
is our entire system of land-tenure 
which is contrasted with that of 


other countries, and vigorously de- 
nounced. Not content with abus- 
ing our institutions, we English go 
on to rail at ourselves. We talk 
of our inalienable right to beat our 
wives to death with impunity ; we 
ask in what other country the peo- 
ple would show themselves so in- 
capable of self-government as our 
local vestrymen and guardians do ; 
and we defy the world to produce 
a peasantry more stolid, stupid, 
and ignorant than our own. In 
short, it would seem as if England 
were the most backward nation in 
the world in everything relating 
to private comfort and public ad- 
ministration. 

Now perhaps we don’t quite be- 
lieve all the ill we say of ourselves ; 
at least, we are very wroth if any 
foreigner believes it. Let any Pa- 
risian feuilletonist take for granted 
the truth of these allegations which 
English writers make against Eng- 
land, and see what a cloud of hor- 


nets he will speedily have about 
his ears! There are some men 
who are not disinclined to dis- 
parage their personal qualifica- 
tions, or hint that their wife is 
not very good-tempered, or ac- 
knowledge that their drama, or 
book, or picture is not very bril- 
liant ; but it would be a very un- 
wise thing for their companion to 
take these modest statements aw 
sérieux, and talk of them as if they 
were true. A man may be allowed 
to disparage himself if he likes 
(and for once in his life he is like- 
ly to speak the truth) ; but it would 
be injudicious of his friend to re- 
peat or assent to what he says in 
these moments of exaggerated self- 
depreciation. In like manner, we 
English criticise ourselves and our 
institutions severely ; but we know 
that we and they are not so bad as 
we affirm. Let but a French or 
German journalist attack England 
in the very words we use, and we 
are at once up in arms against 
him, and ready to make him re- 
gret the day he was born. 

But when we come to speak of 
our public conveyances, there is 
no need to exaggerate the adverse 
criticism which we must pass upon 
them. At present, we mean to re- 
fer only to those means of convey- 
ance which exist in large towns 
(and especially in London), though 
the opportunity is tempting to con- 
trast our railway-system with that 
of foreign countries. Why, even 
in a poor little country like Swit- 
zerland, look at the comfortable, 
the luxurious carriages they offer 
you, where even the second-class 
passenger finds himself in a pretty 
saloon, with compartments sur- 
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rounded with mirrors, with softly- 
cushioned seats and small tables 
whereon to place his book or 
field-glass. Then he is attended 
to by the civillest of guards, many 
of whom are very tolerable lin- 
guists ; he is allowed to travel 
without having perpetual gratuities 
effected from him; and he finds 
the arrangements about luggage, 
as a rule, admirable. However, 
we have nothing to say against 
railways in connection with our 
present subject, as it happens that 
they afford a great relief from the 
perplexities and annoyances of our 
other means of metropolitan con- 
veyance. ‘The Underground,’ as 
it is invariably called, is a great 
convenience to those who are not 
afraid of the air which congregates 
in the tunnels. The atmosphere 
of the Underground-railway tunnels 
may or may not be wholesome— 
we do not say that it is in any way 
positively injurious to the lungs— 
but no amount of scientific autho- 
rity will convince us that it is plea- 
sant to the nose. Nothing but the 
most thorough and powerful ven- 
tilation could possibly remove from 
these tunnels the engine-smoke, the 
lamp-smoke, and vitiated air from 
the carriages, which must be con- 
stantly accumulating in them ; and 
if the engineers of these lines are 
of opinion that such ventilation is 
now in existence, the public is of 
opinion that the atmosphere un- 
derground is perceptibly different 
from that above. Nevertheless, 
we are disposed to welcome these 
lines as a great and sensible relief. 
So far as they go, they take one 
out of the hands of the cabman, 
and accomplish the various dis- 
tances in a remarkably short pe- 
riod of time. The powerful en- 
gines and breaks used enable the 
trains to start at once and stop at 
once, whereby time is largely eco- 
nomised ; and the carriages are, 
for England, fairly comfortable. 


Metropolitan Conveyances. 


The prohibition against smoking 
is certainly a drawback to many. 
The reason, we believe, why the 
Underground trains were exempted 
from the Act of Parliament com- 
pelling railway-companies to attach 
smoking-carriages, was that no one 
ought to expect to be allowed to 
smoke in these carriages, the dis- 
tances being so short. Let him wait 
till he gets out, was the argument. 
But this does not meet the case. 
If a man has not lit his cigar or 
pipe, he may well afford to wait 
a few minutes before he does so; 
but suppose he comes to the sta- 
tion with his cigar already lit, then 
it is a great hardship to a smoker 
to be compelled to put it out. 
Some men habitually light a cigar 
immediately after breakfast (the 
practice is a very bad one, but that 
is beside the question), and sally 
forth to their business. Suppose 
they mean to travel into the City 
by the Metropolitan Railway, they 
must either throw away the cigar 
at the station, or run the risk of 
being summoned and fined for 
breaking the bye-laws of the com- 
pany. 

‘Then let them wait till the 
journey is over before they light 
their cigar,’ say the non-smokers. 

But business-men cannot smoke 
in their places of business in the 
forenoon. 

‘Then let them smoke before 
they enter the train,’ say the non- 
smokers. 

They haven’t time. The scram- 
ble to get the train is often suffi- 
ciently trying. 

‘Then let them give up smok- 
ing.’ 

That does settle the question! 
—and it is an easy way out of 
the difficulty—for the non-smoker, 
that is. A more serious argument 
against smoking in the Under- 
ground tunnels is that the tobacco- 
smoke would further vitiate the 
air. This does not say much for 
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the thorough ventilation which is 
boasted of; but, in the present 
state of matters, it seems to us an 
insuperable objection. 

In hazarding a few remarks about 
the disgraceful condition of our 
metropolitan conveyances, it may 
be convenient to give omnibuses 
the precedence, as they are the 
most numerous and the most ex- 
tensively patronised. It may be 
said at the outset that he who is 
fool enough to travel in or on an 
omnibus deserves all the discom- 
fort he is likely to get; but this 
does not palliate the insufficiency 
of the omnibuses. There is no 
reason why omnibuses should not 
be better appointed, more cleanly, 
and more commodious than they 
are at present. Of course, in rid- 
ing by omnibus, one can never 
choose one’s company. It always 
may happen that you may get 
placed beside a washerwoman who 
has a basket ofdamp clothes on her 
knee, or, if on the outside, that 
your neighbour may be a tipsy 
baker, given to lurching. A man 
is often compelled to use an om- 
nibus, whether he will or no. Even 
although his means should enable 
him to ride in cabs, the cab is not 
always to be found. On the con- 
trary, there are dozens of suburban 
routes to and from the City where 
the omnibus is the only means of 
conveyance to be had; and the 
unhappy traveller has to put up with 
all the discomforts of that method 
of conveyance. First and fore- 
most is the pace. In the morn- 
ing, there are a few omnibuses 
running from certain suburban dis- 
tricts into the City which go at a 
tolerable pace; but, as a rule, the 
omnibus-drivers of London make 
it their business to get over the 
smallest space of ground in the 
largest possible time. Not only 
does their snail’s-pace multiply 
their chances of picking up fares, 
but it also enables them to employ 
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horses that are just able to put one 
foot before the other, and no more. 
Take, for example, one of the om- 
nibuses that go from Kennington- 
park to the northern districts of 
London. The man who gets into, 
or upon, one of these cumbersome 
and dilatory vehicles ought to give 
himself up to sleep, and forget his 
troubles. Let him forget to think 
of his journey’s end. Let him be- 
gin and count over all the follies 
of his youth and manhood, then 
endeavour to repeat the Ancient 
Mariner backward, and finally fall 
to reckoning how many glasses of 
gin an omnibus-driver will drink 
in the course of a day, and by 
that time he may find the omnibus 
ready to start. For some distance 
the horses are walked leisurely down 
the road, then they stop, by in- 
stinct as it were, in front of a cer- 
tain public-house, where the driver 
indulges in his favourite liquor, and 
the conductor holds a conversation 
with the pot-boy about the chances 
of Wild Rake or Carrier-pigeon. 
A gentleman inside begins to wax 
very red about the ears; and at 
length remarks, with suppressed 
ire, 

‘I suppose you are going on 
some time or other ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ replies the conductor 
coolly. 

With that, his passion breaks 
forth. 

‘It is infamous—infamous! I 
could have walked the distance in 
half the time. I will report you, 
I will.’ 

‘You may if you choose, sir,’ 
says the conductor scornfully. 
‘We have our times, and we sticks 
to ’em.’ 

There is the further excuse of 
being compelled to stop to take 
up passengers, and also of the 
delay necessarily caused by the 
crowded nature of some of our 
thoroughfares. Let anyone take 
an omnibus from the Mansion- 
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house to Temple-bar, and then 
walk back again. He has had an 
unusually quick journey if he does 
not walk the distance in consider- 
ably less time than was consumed 
in his being driven. Indeed, om- 
nibuses, as they are driven at pre- 
sent, ought only to be used by 
those who are incapable of walk- 
ing. Even the fatigue of walking 
along London pavements on a 
blazing July day is preferable to 
the delays of an omnibus. Be- 
sides the waste of time, there is 
the discomfort of the vehicle itself. 
Inside there is bad ventilation, 
which suffers all the evil odours of 
fustian-jackets and merino-gowns 
to accumulate and choke the at- 
mosphere. The space is too small 
for the number of people allowed 
to enter ; and the chances are that 
you are half-smothered bya corpu- 
lent greengrocer or a bulky laun- 
dress. On wet days these discom- 
forts are increased tenfold, each 
new-comer bringing with him or 
her a dripping umbrella and soaked 
garments, both of which consider- 
ably damp at least two of the pas- 
sengers, while adding to the humid 
and fetid air of the vehicle. Out- 
side, matters are little better. The 
means of getting up are wretchedly 
insufficient ; and you run the risk 
of missing the narrow spar of iron 
with your foot, and tumbling back- 
ward into the street. Then, before 
you are seated on the knife-board 
above, the conductor starts the 
omnibus, and you are on the point 
of being thrown over the narrow 
railing. Almost as a matter of 
certainty, your neighbour is smok- 
ing a clay-pipe, and the wind sends 
showers of tobacco-ashes over your 
clothes and into your smarting eyes. 
Each new arrival treads on your 
toes in trying to get along the nar- 
row runnel; and the likelihood is 
that you have, during the entire 
journey, a fishmonger’s basket 
weighing against your knee. 
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Now omnibuses are bad at the 
best ; but there is no reason why 
they should be as bad as they are. 
Why should they be so insuffi- 
ciently ventilated? Why should 
there not be proper means of get- 
ting on the top? Why need the 
accommodation on the top be so 
scanty? Why should there not be 
better horses, and a better pace in 
those thoroughfares where a better 
pace is possible? At present, our 
omnibuses are a bugbear to frighten 
away all but those who are incapa- 
ble of walking or insensible to a 
foul atmosphere. We need not 
point to the ommibuses of any 
continental town by way of com- 
parison. Look at the large and 
handsome and convenient omni- 
buses which run along the princi- 
pal streets of Glasgow, for example ; 
and then look at the wretchedly 
small and filthy vehicles that crawl 
along our London thoroughfares. 

‘Crawling’ naturally leads one 
to speak of cabs; and here also 
we need only to look to one or 
two provincial towns to learn the 
extent of our shortcomings. The 
cab is the Londoner's favourite ve- 
hicle ; and it is everything that it 
ought not to be. Who has not 
observed a sudden gloom fall over 
the gayest of parties on being com- 
pelled to step into a musty four- 
wheeler? Say that they have been 
to the theatre, and are full of the 
mirth and enjoyment of the piece, 
eager to get a chat over their 
favourite actress, and anxious to 
retail their amateur criticisms of the 
performance. Supper awaits them 
somewhere in the suburbs; and 
perhaps the prospect of drowning 
the recollections of the heat of the 
theatre in iced champagne has not 
been without its effect on their ap- 
preciation of the piece. Hey, then, 
for Bayswater or Brompton, or Ken- 
sington, as the case may be! They 
get into this cramped and close 
vehicle, the greasy cushions of 
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aich seem to have recollections 
cf hospital-patients. They cannot 
let down the windows altogether 
for fear of cold; if they put them 
up, they would be choked ; and so 
they are content with a compro- 
mise which secures the very largest 
amount of rattle. Away goes the 
tumble-down and wretched old ve- 
hicle over the stones, jolting and 
pitching from side to side, the 
superannuated horse occasionally 
stumbling forward on its knees, 
and the windows rattling in a way 
that might give a headache to one 
of the Elgin marbles. The influ- 
ence of the theatre fades rapidly. 
Silence and gloom, not to say wrath 
and mutual hatred, fall over the 
occupants of the wretched cab. 
One member of the party is gasp- 
ing for want of fresh air, another 
knows she has caught a cold, a 
third feels a headache coming on, 
and the fourth, crushed up in a 
corner, suspects that the driver is 
tipsy and momentarily apprehends 
a smash. By the time they have 
reached home, the whole of them 
are in a very different mood from 
that in which they left the theatre; 
and it is a lucky circumstance if 
three out of the four are not ina 
furious temper. Then, at the close 
of the drive comes the alternative 
of paying the cabman an extor- 
tionate fare, or of having a quarrel 
on the steps sufficiently loud to 
alarm the neighbourhood. 

The hansom has many advan- 
tages over the four-wheeler; and 
it has many disadvantages. It only 
accommodates two, to begin with. 
Then it is not considered proper 
for a lady to ride in a hansom, 
even if she could get into the ve- 
hicle without dragging the skirts 
of her dress over the mud of one 
of the wheels. Further, in the han- 
som we find the same frightful din 
of rattling glass as in the four- 
wheeler. With the glass down, 
especially —and it must be put 
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down in time of rain—the clatter 
is unbearable ; and it is well if you 
have not the bridge of your nose 
broken, or your hat smashed, by 
the sudden dropping or uplifting 
of this same glass. In fine weather, 
if you wish to go for a short drive, 
in order to show the town to a 
stranger, or merely for the pleasure 
of looking about you, of what use 
is either a four-wheeler or a han- 
som? To talk of pleasure in a 
four-wheeler is preposterous, even 
if you could see anything in front 
besides the back of the driver. In 
the hansom the case is different, 
but not much better. You cannot 
look ahead, for the seat is so low 
that the horse’s back and neck ob- 
struct the view; while there is not 
much to be seen by screwing your 
neck so as to peer through one of 
the small, and presumably dirty, 
windows. Puzzled and indignant, 
the man who would fain go out for 
an hour’s drive begins to ask him- 
self if there is a capital in Europe 
which has public vehicles so badly 
managed, so absurd in construc- 
tion, and so expensive as those of 
London. The Berliner—who has 
been accustomed to pay his five- 
groschen (6¢.) for an open droschki 
to any part of the city—the Vien- 
nese, the Parisian, comes to London 
and finds not only that there is no 
vehicle to be hired in the streets 
in which he can go for a pleasure- 
drive, but also that the vehicles 
which are procurable are not al- 
lowed to enter that portion of our 
principal park which is used for 
driving in. Perhaps he does not 
wonder at their exclusion when he 
looks at the appearance of the 
wretched four-wheeler and battered 
hansoms that crawl along by the 
side of the pavements. But if he 
should, m a moment of weakness, 
engage one of these instruments of 
torture, he is likely to be further 
surprised by the price demanded 
of him for the enjoyment. 
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However, as we say, there is no 
need to look so far as Berlin, or 
Vienna, or Munich, or Paris for a 
better description of public convey- 
ance than is afforded to us poor 
Londoners. We have only to go 
to Brighton to find an easy, plea- 
sant, and comfortable vehicle sup- 
plied on moderate terms. We can- 
not say much for the horses that 
draw these cabs; but for the cabs 
themselves much is to be said. 
They are light in construction, 
commodious, and many of them 
are so well kept that they would 
compare not unfavourably (except- 
ing in the matter of horseflesh) with 
more than one private carriage to 
be seen in the park. It is true that, 
in rainy weather, when they have 
to be closed over, they approxi- 
mate to our own beloved four- 
wheeler ; but they have more room 
and less rattle ; while, in fine wea- 
ther, with the hood taken off and 
the low seat comfortably adapted 
to the back, they form an excellent 
description of trap in which to 
lounge away an hour. The people 
who do not care to take their own 
carriages and cattle down to Brigh- 
ton when the season is over, find 
a not uncomfortable substitute in 
these open cabs, the venerable 
horses of which peacefully and 
leisurely trot backwards and for- 
wards from Cliftonville to Pool 
Valley, knowing well that speed is 
no object. Some of our foreign visi- 
tors may fancy that half-a-crown an 
hour is an exorbitant charge for 
this mild form of amusement, but 
these have not got accustomed to 
English ways. 

We come, finally, to the most 
ignominious form of metropolitan 
conveyance—the penny steamboat. 
Here the company with which you 
are compelled to associate is per- 
haps the greatest drawback, for it 
is a company much given to the 
smoking of very bad tobacco. 
True, there is a rule that no smok- 
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ing shall be allowed ‘ abaft the fun- 
nel ;’ but this, we presume, is a 
form of occult sarcasm, as it is 
‘abaft the funnel’ that one gets the 
benefit of the smoke from the fun- 
nel itself. Especially when the 
boat is passing under one of the 
bridges, and the funnel is lowered, 
the shower of smut-flakes that falls 
impartially on the righteous and 
the wicked is a thing to be remem- 
bered. ‘ Abaft the funnel,’ we p-e- 
sume, is intended to be the more 
aristocratic portion of the ‘oat, 
since smoking is prohibited tnere ; 
and it is probably for that reason 
that this end of the boat is favour- 
ed by the perfume which the river 
exhales when it is stirred by the 
paddles. The Thames is certainly 
much clearer and purer than it was. 
Most of us have awful memories of 
it in its worst days, when a fit of 
nause# or jaundice was the least 
that a man could expect who was 
foolhardy enough to venture upon 
its canal of liquid mud and sewage; 
and even now there is sufficient 
odour resulting from the churning 
of the paddles to make one prefer 
the fore part of the boat, where the 
dingy inhabitant of Vauxhall puffs 
his foul clay-pipe and blows the 
smoke into his neighbour's face. 
The boats themselves are small 
and dirty. On wet days, when the 
rain drives people below, the con- 
dition of affairs becomes simply 
disgusting through insufficiency of 
room, bad ventilation, and want of 
anything approaching to cleanli- 
ness. Here, again, we do not wish 
to go abroad for a comparison. We 
do not expect the boat that charges 
a penny for taking you from Lon- 
don-bridge to Westminster to have 
the elegant saloons and superb ac- 
commodation of a Rhine steamer ; 
but we are of opinion that some 
effort might be made to effect a 
compromise between their wretch- 
ed appearance and arrangements, 
and those of such steamers as ply, 
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for example, on the Clyde. And 
if cleanliness cannot be secured at 
a penny, why not have at least a 
few boats at twopence—that is to 
say, putting twopenny fares where 
penny ones exist now, and charg- 
ing fourpence where twopence is 
nowcharged? The difference would 
be gladly paid by large numbers of 
people who are prevented from 
using these boats in their present 
condition. At the best, however, 
the steamboat can never be ac- 
cepted as a substitute for other 
means of conveyance ; the piers, 
as a rule, being at too great a dis- 
tance from the chief thoroughfares. 

Where we think reform is most 
urgently needed is in the condition 
of the cabs. These are under po- 
lice supervision; and there ought 
to be no hesitation in refusing a 
license to cabs which are not in a 
fit state of cleanliness or repair to 
ply for public hire. We do not 
see, either, why the condition of 
the horses should not be made a 
subject of police direction. The 
wretched and weedy brutes that 
are sometimes found in these cabs 
it would be a mercy to shoot 
through the head at once. But 
nothing is so likely to reform our 
cabs as the starting of a number of 
those open vehicles which are found 
in several of our towns and at 
many of our watering-places. Lon- 
don isacommercial metropolis; but 
out of its immense population there 
must always be a large number 
who, in the cool of the evening, 
would like to have a quiet drive 
for an hour or so in the neighbour- 
hood of the parks, if they are not 
permitted to enter. Nor is there 
any reason why pleasuring alone 
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should lead to the patronising of 
these flys. Where there is no ad- 
vantage in having a narrow vehicle 
capable of cutting out and in be- 
tween larger vehicles—as in the 
case of a crowded thoroughfare 
like Cheapside—one might just as 
well employ an open fly as a han- 
som, while the comfort of the 
former would be an immense ad- 
vantage. It is nonsense to urge 
that our climate is unfavourable to 
the use of such open vehicles, be- 
cause we apprehend that there is 
not much difference between the 
climate of the metropolis and of 
such towns as Brighton or Hastings, 
where these vehicles are constantly 
used. They may be closed over 
in time of rain; and even then 
they are an improvement on the 
ordinary miserable four-wheeler. 

We are always sanguine of re- 
forms which promise to be paying 
investments ; and the likelihood of 
our getting some better description 
of public conveyance is derived 
from the fact that anything which 
offers increased comfort and facili- 
ties, in the way of conveying peo- 
ple short distances in large towns, 
instantly becomes popular. In 
spite of its many disadvantages, the 
Metropolitan Railway has been 
crowded with passengers almost 
from the first day of its being 
opened. Ifany individual or com- 
pany should send forth into the 
westerly thoroughfares of London 
a number of open flys, something 
similar to those which are patron- 
ised by the inhabitants of our 
watering-places, we are confident 
that pecuniarily the adventure 
would be found to be an imme- 
diate success. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MORE VIGOROUS THAN EVER. 


In the dining-room at Mrs. Gar- 
ston’s, very much as we once saw 
them before, sat that ancient lady 
and Keziah Dawkes. 

About nine months before, Miss 
Dawkes had rather mysteriously 
disappeared from London. Mys- 
teriously, because she never said a 
word of her intention to go; nei- 
ther did she disclose the place she 
might happen to be bound for. 
Since then, Mrs. Garston had re- 
ceived a letter from her occasion- 
ally, in which she stated she was 
travelling from place to place in 
search of health. The shrewd old 
lady knew that there was some 
private motive in all this, just as 
surely as though Keziah had told 
her ; and she suspected it had re- 
ference to Barnaby; for Captain 
Dawkes had disappeared from Lon- 
don even longer ago than Keziah, 
and was entirely a myth. Time 
rolls on in its course in spite of us. 
Nearly twelve months had elapsed 
since the death of George Canter- 
bury, and autumn tints were steal- 
ing again into the foliage. 

Mrs. Garston decidedly grew 
younger; she was more vigorous 
in look and tongue and temper. 
The past twelve months seemed 
only to have renewed her strength. 
It had passed in an unusually 
peaceful manner, for neither Cap- 
tain Dawkes nor Keziah came forth 
to persecute her on the score of 
his needs. For recreation, she had 
Thomas Kage, who passed most 


of his evenings with her, except 
when he was on circuit, and dili- 
gently waited on her, and read the 
news to her in the loudest tone he 
could command, and gave her his 
arm twice on a Sunday from the 
carriage-door to her pew in church 
—for she went to service twice al- 
ways, in spite of her eighty years— 
and was to her as a son. 

But one day, when Mrs. Garston 
was least expecting it or thinking 
of it, Miss Dawkes walked into her 
dining-room. The old lady sat 
there in the morning, because she 
got the sunshine. 

There ensued a slight explana- 
tion from Keziah, simply to the 
effect that she had come back to 
London again, most likely for good, 
and then a passage-at-arms. The 
old lady sat upright, keen-eyed, de- 
liberately inaccessible. 

‘Where’s the use of your beating 
about the bush, Keziah? What 
is it to me that your old lodgings 
in the street in Pimlico were let, 
and you’ve had to take up with 
another street? Tell out the truth 
—that you have only come here 
to ask for money.’ 

‘I have not asked you for any 
for a long while, Aunt Garston.’ 

Mrs. Garston brought down her 
stick vehemently. ‘Don’t beat 
about the bush, I tell you. Have 
you come for money for Barby ?” 

‘I have, aunt; and I hope you 
will hear me, for Barnaby’s sake.’ 

Straining all her faculties to lis- 
ten, the dame caught the sense of 
the words. Keziah’s belief was, 
that she heard better than before, 
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and she mentally asked herself the 
question, ‘Was the ancient creature 
to go on living for ever ? 

‘Where have you been hiding 
yourself, Keziah ?” 

‘I have been staying in the 
country, Aunt Garston. I actually 
went haymaking, do you know?” 

Four or five irritable nods. 

‘Look here, Keziah Dawkes: 
I know just as well as you can tell 
me that you have been in hiding 
with Barby—keeping guard over 
him, maybe, and fencing him in 
from the consequence of his debts. 
But I choose to ée told. You dis- 
close to me all about him—where 
you’ve both been, and what you've 
been doing.’ 

‘Indeed, aunt, there’s nothing 
particular to disclose.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the old lady, 
firmly and coldly; ‘ we'll let it go 
so, if you please, Keziah ; but not 
another single syllable will I hear 
of what you’ve come to say.’ 

Keziah knew the tone of old; 
knew that the resolution thus ex- 
pressed could never be broken. In 
the silence that ensued, she asked 
herself whether it might not be 
better to tell—at least in part. 
Barnaby had strictly forbidden her 
to say where he was, or what he 
was doing; but she thought she 
could cook up the history, and de- 
prive it of harm. If you, good 
reader, object to the word ‘cook’ 
in such a matter, I can only say it 
was the one that ran through Miss 
Dawkes’s mind. 

‘I will tell you, aunt,’ she said 
with well-acted frankness, as she 
crossed the hearth-rug, and ven- 
tured to place her gray bonnet in 
close proximity to the least deaf 
ear. ‘If we have kept our move- 
ments from you, it was only to 
spare you pain.’ 

Mrs. Garston gave a derisive 
grunt, and disposed herself to listen 
to the tale, which she interrupted 
perpetually. 
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‘When Barnaby quitted London 
some months ago, Aunt Garston—’ 

‘It’s twelve months, if it’s a day.’ 

‘Twelve months ago, he wan- 
dered about the country on foot, 
to save expense. But even that 
he found beyond his means, for 
roadside inns are expensive for a 
slender pocket—’ 

‘That's according to what he 
ordered in them, Keziah.’ 

‘ And at last he took a'little tiny 
cottage near to a trout-stream, and 
there settled down, passing his 
time catching the fish, which he 
lived upon.’ 

‘ Did he? Don't tell me!’ 

‘But it was very dull for him; 
and the rent of even that poor little 
place was more than he could af- 
ford. He wrote to me, and asked 
if 1 would go down and join my 
income to his.’ 

‘What és his ?’ 

‘Ah, you may well ask it, Aunt 
Garston! It’s nothing; for what 
he had been living upon was only 
a small remnant left after paying 
his creditors—a few pounds saved 
from the wreck.’ 

‘ Paying his creditors ! 
know they were paid.’ 

‘Some were, aunt.’ 

‘QO, some! Go on.’ 

‘And I answered his appeal by 
going down; and we have been 
doing our best to exist upon my 
poor pittance, without troubling 
others to help us. But living is 
expensive everywhere, especially 
for a gentleman ; and I—I, deter- 
mined not to get into debt, fore- 
stalled my own income. Aunt 
Garston, for some years to come, 
I shall scarcely receive what will 
keep me in bread-and-butter. I 
mean it literally.’ 

That this was true—the fore- 
stalling of her income—the pain 
in her countenance betrayed: and 
Mrs. Garston saw it. 

‘More idiot you, Keziah! Bar- 
naby won’t thank you for it.’ 


I didn’t 
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‘Well, the money I borrowed 
on my income is gone, aunt; and 
it is hard to starve. It is very hard 
to see Aim starve. I have come 
up to ask you to help us.’ 

In the main, the above was all 
correct; but had Mrs. Garston 
been able to take a bird’s-eye view 
of the pretty cottage thus inhabit- 
ed, and the luxurious style kept up 
in it in a small way,she had deemed 
Keziah a good story-teller. 

‘And pray why have you kept 
your residence there a secret ?” 

Ah, why! It was not Keziah’s 
pleasure to tell. She gave as an 
excuse (partly true, again) what 
she would far rather have kept out 
of view. 

‘On account of Barnaby’s cre- 
ditors, aunt; it would not do for 
them to suspect where he was.’ 

‘ And where was that ?” 

*O, we went about from place 
to place,’ answered Keziah care- 
lessly. 

‘ Did the cottage you were starv- 
ing in go about with you?’ was the 
sharp question that ensued. 

It was of no use attempting to 
deceive Mrs. Garston. Keziah 
felt that she could have struck the 
keen gray eyes, that were looking 
her through and through. 

‘I only mean we went some- 
times, aunt.’ Which was untrue, 
for they never had gone. 

‘Where is the cottage? How 
many more times am I to be put 
off?” 

‘It is in Wales.’ And Miss 
Dawkes spoke a very unpronounce- 
able name. 

‘What? Can’t you speak louder?’ 
shrieked the old lady, supposing 
the defect lay in her hearing. 

‘It’s impossible to pronounce it, 
aunt, plainer than that. Barnaby 
and I never tried to. It is in a 
remote district of Wales ; he chose 
it because of the cheapness.’ 

‘Is he there still?’ asked Mrs. 
Garston, satisfied in a tart way with 
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the explanation, and deceived for 
once. 

‘Yes, aunt, he is there, waiting 
until I can send him some relief. 
Aunt, dear aunt, you'll not refuse 
it! I don’t petition for a large 
sum—just a hundred pounds, to 
enable him to go on for another 
year.’ 

‘Are you going back to him? 

‘Not just yet. What do you 
say, aunt ?” 

‘That I'll not give you a farthing 
for him.’ 

Keziah’s hard face took a tinge 
as green as her unbecoming bon- 
net-strings. 

‘ Aunt ! 

‘ Not a farthing, Keziah Dawkes. 
If Barby chooses to come to town 
and see me, he'll hear a bit of my 
mind, and I’ll then tell him what I 
will do and what I won't.’ 

‘ But he could not come to town. 
His creditors might see him.’ 

‘Be you very sure of one thing, 
Mistress Keziah: if Barby wanted 
to run up for his own pleasure, it 
is not fear of his creditors would 
stop him; he’d contrive to dodge 
them. As you please. Ifhe comes, 
and I see my way clear to give him 
a trifle, I'll do it; but he'll not get 
a brass sixpence sent to him.’ 

And with that Keziah was forced 
to be content, for there might be 
no appeal from these stern deci- 
sions. She took luncheon, and sat 
with Mrs. Garston for the after- 
noon, but would not stay to dine, 
preferring to depart, that she might 
write a private letter to Barby. 

‘Why, child! Is it you!’ 

A fairy-faced girl, with blue eyes 
and gleaming hair, came right into 
Keziah’s way as she was passing 
through Mrs. Garston’s gate. It 
was Belle Annesley, but the face 
appeared to be a little thin and 
worn. 

‘ Have you been ill, Belle? You 
look delicate.’ 

Not at first did Keziah get any 
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answer. The long absence of Cap- 
tain Dawkes from London, the 
dearth of news of him, the uncer- 
tainty of when they should be 
meeting again, had been wearing 
out this poor girl’s heart, if not her 
frame. In the revulsion of joy at 
meeting Keziah, breath and speech 
alike momentarily left her. 

‘O Miss Dawkes! I am so glad 
to see you!” 

Knowing what Keziah knew of 
Barnaby’s former love—or make- 
believe love—for this young girl, 
knowing what she knew of his pre- 
sent hopeful projects, she deemed 
it well, now that the first surprise 
had passed, to be rather chillingly 
reserved, 

‘ Have you come back for good, 
Miss Dawkes ?” 

‘ Probably.’ 

‘Is—your—brother quite well ? 
stammered Belle, her face flushing 
painfully. 

‘I believe so. He was the last 
time I heard from him.’ 

‘Where is he? Belle asked in 
her desperate courage. 

‘My dear Miss Annesley, he is 
here and there and everywhere. 
Captain Dawkes was never famous 
for the certainty of his movements, 
as you perhaps remember. I do 
not suppose London will ever see 
him again. Good-bye; I stayed 
too long with Mrs. Garston, and 
am in a hurry.’ 

She sailed swiftly away; and 
Belle Annesley drew aside from 
the garden-path and put her cheek, 
fading to whiteness, against the 
trunk of one of the clustering trees. 
The one cruel sentence, ‘ I do not 
suppose London will ever see him 
again,’ seemed to strike the life 
from her heart. All this while, 
months and months now, she had, 
so to say, lived on the remembrance 
of Barnaby Dawkes. Hers was no 
transient love; the capability to 
feel the passion in all its depths 
lay within her, and Captain Dawkes 
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had done his best to call it forth. 
If it suited him to propose mar- 
riage to her—that is, to patch up 
his penniless state with the mo- 
derate means that would be hers 
—well and good; if it suited him 
to desert her—to pass off all that 
had passed, his love whispers and 
love vows, as mere pastime—well 
and good also. The girl and her 
feelings went for absolutely no- 
thing in the estimation of Barnaby 
Dawkes, ex-officer and gentleman. 
There are very many more men 
besides him to whom a girl's heart 
seems but a worthless plaything. 

He was killing time elsewhere, 
absorbed in other plans and pro- 
spects. She lived on the love of 
the past. It served her still; no- 
thing else in existence was half so 
sweet ; she fondly hoped it would 
serve her, realised, in the future. 
For this gallant captain and honour- 
able man contrived to let Belle 
think he was still her slave—hers 
only, and forever. It might be 
well (the Captain mentally argued, 
looking ahead) to provide against 
contingencies ; to have the young 
girl and her three hundred a-year 
to fall back upon if grander dreams 
failed. Two or three letters, care- 
fully worded and posted from some 
strangely out-of-the-way places, had 
found their course to her, enjoin- 
ing her not to forget him. Belle 
only too literally carried out the 
injunction. Any honourable man 
would have deemed himself as irre- 
vocably bound to Belle Annesley 
as though their engagement had 
been ratified by all the formalities 
that attend a betrothal in the Va- 
terland ; and Belle regarded it as 
such. Captain Dawkes simply in- 
tended to play fast and loose, as 
circumstances and self-interest dic- 
tated. 

3ut the long delay, the absence 
of all certain news, perhaps some 
subtle instinct that on occasion 
mercifully precedes an avalanche 
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of misery, had been making havoc 
with Belle’s secret heart. Energy 
had gone; lively expectation had 
gone; and hope only broke out 
by fits and starts. All she thought 
was, that his affairs had fallen into 
a hopeless state, and she feared 
they might never be redeemed to 
allow of his coming out of exile to 
marry her. Ah, yes, the depress- 
ing words of Miss Dawkes were 
needlessly cruel ; and she felt them 
so as she leaned for support against 
the tree. 

‘Why, Belle! 
dear ?” 

It was Thomas Kage: who had 
come in at the gate and caught a 
view of her ere she was aware any- 
one was there: the poor pale 
cheek against the tree, the damp 
brow, the hopeless wretchedness of 
the whole countenance, the listless 
hands hanging down. Thomas 
Kage had nursed her on his knee 
when she was a child; he regarded 
her as such still, and was apt to 
address her like a tender elder 
brother. With a start she leaped 
away and stood in the path, her 
face crimson, stammering some 
words of ready excuse. 

But Thomas Kage was not to 
be deceived. The sight of Keziah, 
to whom he had spoken in pass- 
ing, enlightened him. There were 
two people in the world who had 
not been wholly blind to Captain 
Dawkes’s love-making—Sarah An- 
nesley, now the wife of Richard 
Dunn, and Mr. Kage; and both 
had watched the effect that hope 
deferred was taking on that poor 
young heart. 

‘I—I was going in to say how 
d’ye do to Mrs. Garston,’ she spoke 
hastily. ‘But I don’t think I'll go 
now ; it is late.’ 

She was passing onwards to the 
gate, but he caught her hand. Not 
thus would he let her escape, if he 
could say only half a word of com- 
fort. 


What is it, my 
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‘ Treat me as your elder brother, 
Belle. I’m sure I might be your 
father, so far as feelings go, for in 
them I am old. Tell me what your 
trouble is.’ 

‘I—have no trouble,’ she ans- 
wered in a flutter. 

He had her hand in his, gazing 
on her downcast face and _ its 
trembling emotion. It was too 
much perhaps to expect her to 
speak openly to him, and yet he 
wished she would. For Mr. Kage 
had scanty confidence in Barnaby 
Dawkes, and it might be as well 
that this child should not go drift- 
ing blindly on without a rudder. 

‘ Did Miss Dawkes give you any 
news of her brother ?” 

‘No. I think she does not 
know where he is. She says he 
will not come back for a long 
while, if ever.’ 

‘Were I a young lady, Belle, I 
should call that good news,’ he 
meaningly said. 

‘You do not like Captain 
Dawkes, Mr. Kage; I have known 
that before,’ spoke Belle; and her 
hearer could not be deaf to the 
tone of resentment the voice took. 

‘You are wrong, my dear. Per- 
sonally, I neither like nor dislike 
Captain Dawkes. I think this of 
him—that he is not worth the love 
of an honest girl.’ 

‘Why is he not ?—and the heav- 
ing chest proved what the question 
cost. 

‘He has no stability. And the 
love, instead of finding him a sure 
anchor, might get thrown back to 
its giver. J should forget Captain 
Dawkes, Belle ; put him out of my 
memory altogether.’ 

Belle burst into a forced laugh. 

‘ This is all metaphor,’ she said, 
passing him; ‘we are forgetting 
common sense. I must wish you 
good-bye; mamma will wonder 
what is keeping me.’ 

‘Is your mamma better ?” 

‘ She is better one hour and worse 
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the next. I shall say Thomas 
Kage inquired after her.’ 

He stood a moment watching 
her flitting footsteps, and that 
peculizr and frequent action of 
hers—the drawing of her mantle 
closer to her chest. It was as if 
she always felt cold there. 

Mrs. Garston, stick in hand, was 
standing at her drawing-room win- 
dow when he entered. She turned 
her head, speaking sharply. 

‘Who was that you had got in 
my garden? Belle Annesley ? 

‘Yes,’ he replied, thinking how 
keen the old eyes still were. ‘She 
was coming in to see you, but 
seemed to think it rather too 
late.’ 

‘What is the matter with that 
child, Thomas Kage? 

‘The matter ?” 

‘Now don’t you pick up my 
words as if you were the parish 
echo. J/can tell, if you can’t,— 
she’s pining after that man, Barby 
Dawkes.’ 

Had Mrs. Garston gravely as- 
serted Miss Belle was pining after 
the man in the moon, he could 
not have been more surprised. 
How had she known it? A 
thought flashed over him that Mrs. 
Richard Dunn must have let a 
word drop, perhaps inadvertently. 

‘She has got the yellow sickness, 
fretting after that flashy gentleman 
and his shiny whiskers. You need 
not stare, Thomas Kage; that’s 
what we used to call it in my young 
days, when a girl took a false man 
into her heart and couldn't put 
him out of it again. What busi- 
ness had Barby Dawkes to make 
love to the girl?” 

As Mr. Kage could not say, he 
remained silent. 

‘There are some fellows who 
would make love to a pump-handle. 
You may thank your stars that you 
are not one, for trouble mostly 
comes of it. Though you were 
touched once, Thomas Kage.’ 
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‘I, ma’am! Touched ” 

‘Yes; you. After that heartless 
Kage girl, who went and made 
herself an old man’s wife. Barby’s 
a soldier, and has a soldier’s im- 
pudence ; but he might have spared 
a poor weak child like Belle Annes- 
ley.’ 

Even at that distance of time 
the red colour flushed the brow of 
Thomas Kage at this abrupt allu- 
sion to his once dearest and most 
secret feelings. He rejoined care- 
lessly; anything that came upper- 
most. 

‘I met Miss Dawkes as I came 
in. She had been to see you.’ 

‘She had been to beg of me. 
It’s the old story over again, Tho- 
mas; Barby’s needs and Barby’s 
debts. It will never be anything 
else while his life shall last.’ 

‘Do you know where he is now? 
Abroad, I suppose.’ 

‘He is at some place with a 
crack-jaw name. Keziah has got 
her answer. If Barby chooses to 
come up, he shall hear once for 
all what I mean to do for him. 
And he'll be fit to eat his fingers 
when he finds I have chosen an- 
other heir. And that’s yourself, 
Thomas.’ 

He did not appear to under- 
stand her. 

‘Myself! For what, ma’am ?’ 

‘For what? For that. The 
greater portion of my money will 
descend to you.’ 

For a minute or two he seemed 
to be unable to take in the sense 
of the words. And then his whole 
face flushed with a kind of fear ; 
his hands were lifted as if to ward 
off an evil. 

‘Never, never; Mrs. Garston, 
this must not be,’ he cried in deep 
emotion. ‘Leave your money, I 
pray you, to anyone rather than to 
me.’ 

‘What ! shrieked Mrs. Garston. 

‘I beg your pardon for my seem- 
ing ingratitude ; I thank you truly 
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for your good intention. But I 
could not take the money. I have 
no right to it, and would not in- 
herit it.’ 

They stood glaring on each 
other; at least that expression 
might be applied to the angry stare 
in her wide-open steel-gray eyes. 
His wereas honest and good as ever, 
but unmistakably in earnest. She, 
in her pearl-gray satin dress and 
ruffles of point lace, was as stately 
and stern and grand a dame as 
ever painter depicted upon canvas. 

‘I wonder what your mother 
would say to hear you, Thomas 
Kage.’ 

‘Were my mother to hear me 
—and perhaps she can,’ he rever- 
ently added,—‘ I think that she 
would approve of all Isay. Dear, 
dear Mrs. Garston, believe that I 
am truly grateful, but you must 
not make me the heir to your 
wealth.’ 

‘Has it never occurred to you 
that I might make you the heir?’ 

‘No, never. I think—I almost 
think that if it had I should have 
set conventionality at defiance and 
spoken first, telling you that it 
must not be.’ 

‘What is your objection ?” 

‘That I have no right to it. 
Were you to leave me your money, 
and I could ever bring myself to en- 
joy it, I should feel always as though 
I were a thief—a robber of Barnaby 
Dawkes.’ 

‘Barnaby Dawkes will not get 
it.’ 

‘You have other relatives. I 
am not one. I have no right toa 
shilling of it. And I think money 
should not be diverted from its 
legitimate course without grave 
cause ; but I hope you will forgive 
me for saying so. During this past 
twelvemonth of my executorship to 
Mr. Canterbury’s will, the papers 
have never been in my hand but 
the injustice of that will has struck 
upon me with fresh pain. I should 
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not like to be made a second ex- 
ample of it.’ 

‘Look you well, Thomas Kage: 
if I take you at your word now, I 
take it for good and aye. Mind 
you that.’ 

‘Indeed I hope and expect it is 
what you will do. My dear mother 
did not pray for wealth for me,’ he 
added in a half-whisper, an earnest 
radiance in his dark eyes; ‘least 
of all wealth to which I had no 
right: rather than that, poverty. 
God has given me health and 
strength and brains to earn my 
own living, dear Mrs. Garston, 
and I should prefer to do it.’ 

‘Listen to a word first. I— 

‘Dinner is served, madam,’ in- 
terposed the footman, opening the 
door with a swing. 

Down came Mrs. Garston’s stick 
in anger: she nearly threw it at 
him. 

‘Dinner may wait,’ she sharply 
said ; and the man shut the door 
again. 

‘Are you listening to me, Tho- 
mas Kage?’ 

‘Indeed I am.’ 

‘Very well. You have just said, 
perhaps your mother can hear us,— 
and I don’t know whether such a 
thought comes from heaven, or 
whether it doesn’t,—but at least, in 
the teeth ofit, I’d not say aught but 
what's true as heaven’s Gospel. 
Whoever may inherit the bulk of 
my fortune, Barnaby Dawkes will 
not. Neither will any other relative 
I may possess in the world. This 
decision I shall never revoke. If 
you refuse it, it will go to strangers. 
Now, then, consider. Take your 
time before you answer.’ 

‘I could not answer differently 
if I considered for ever,’ he gently 
answered. ‘Thank you very truly ; 
but it must be as I say.’ 

Possibly the gentleness disarmed 
her wrath. The stick was held 
quietly, and she put her hand on 
his arm to go in to dinner. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A PAINFUL INTERVIEW. 


THE twelvemonth went by, and 
Thomas Kage was ready to resign 
his executorship : some law details 
had thus protracted the settlement. 
The deed of release was forwarded 
for Mrs. Canterbury and the other 
parties to sign, and Mr. Kage also 
left London for the Rock: there 
was no legal necessity for his pre- 
sence there, but he chose to spare 
the time for the journey. ‘The 
railway was now extended to with- 
in two miles of the Rock; and an 
omnibus, as Mr. Kage was in- 
formed, plied between the terminus 
and Chilling. He was hastening 
to look for the conveyance when 
he ran across Mr, Carlton. That 
gentleman had long been disabused 
of his resentment against Mr. Kage 
on the subject of the executorship ; 
for the lawyer, Norris, told him 
how craftily the appointment had 
been made. 

‘Don’t get into that jolting om- 
nibus,’ cried the warm - hearted 
squire ; ‘let me drive you in my 
pony-gig ; there’s room for you and 
your portmanteau too. I came to 
look after a parcel of books, and it 
has not arrived.’ 

They were soon bowling along 
the road, Mr. Carlton full of gos- 
sip, as he loved to be. In relating 
some news, he mentioned the name 
of Captain Dawkes. 

‘Captain Dawkes! exclaimed 
Mr. Kage. ‘What! is he here ?’ 

And Mr. Kage found, to his 
very great surprise, that Captain 
Dawkes was not only there at pre- 
sent, but had been there ever since, 
or nearly ever since, his first ap- 
pearancein the place twelve months 
before. Just for a few moments he 
could scarcely believe it: that 
Captain Dawkes should remain at 
Chilling had never crossed the 
mind of Thomas Kage. A certain 
five-pound note, borrowed, had 
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been intended to take him to 
some remote fishing-town on the 
Welsh coast; at least, the Captain 
had said so. 

‘Do you know him?’ questioned 
Mr. Carlton. 

‘A little. 
here ?” 

‘Fishing and sporting, Ae says. 
He does fish; but as to being a 
sportsman, why he is the greatest 
muff in the field you ever saw. 
The fact is, he is fonder of indoor 
sports than outdoor ones,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Carlton significantly. 
‘I fancy he is likely to become a 
relation of yours.’ 

‘A relation of mine! 
way ?” 

* Rumour goes that he will marry 
Mrs. Canterbury.’ 

‘ Ridiculous !’ involuntarily burst 
from Thomas Kage. 

‘I suppose she does not think 
so. He is a good-looking man, 
very ; and is heir to a large fortune, 
they say.’ 

‘Who says it?’ quietly asked 
Mr. Kage. 

‘Who? I don’t know. Every- 
body ; and he says it himself.’ 

* How has he become intimate 
with Mrs. Canterbury ?” 

‘ Through living in the neigh- 
bourhood. He has been here a 
long while: ever since Mr. Can- 
terbury’s death, it seems to me.’ 

* How and where does he live?’ 
questioned Mr. Kage, who ap- 
peared to be absorbed, and not 
pleasantly, in what he heard. 

‘ First of all, he was at the inn, 
and then he removed to a little 
furnished box there was to let, and 
had his sister down. He took it 
from month to month at starting, 
but now he seems to have it alto- 
gether.’ 

‘ And is intimate, you say, at 
Mrs. Canterbury's ?” 

‘ Uncommonly intimate,’ was the 
answer of Mr. Carlton, who relished 
a dish of gossip more than any- 
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thing. ‘Is at the Rock every day 
of his life. Folks say that Mrs. 
Kage went up there, and took her 
daughter to task about it ; but Mrs. 
Canterbury is her own mistress, 
and will do as she likes.’ 

‘ But surely Mrs. Kage is living 
at the Rock ” 

* Not she.’ 

‘ It was decided that she should, 
as Caro—as her daughter is so 
young.’ 

‘Ay, there was some such ar- 
rangement made, I remember. 
Mrs. Kage fished for it and got 
it. But it did not last long,—no- 
body thought it would,—and she 
went back to her own home at the 
cottage. Mrs. Kage assumed too 
much domestic control, and the 
young mistress of the Rock would 
not put up with it. Mrs. Canter- 
bury visits a great deal, and is ex- 
tremely popular in the county.’ 

‘In spite of the unjust will.’ 

‘She and Mrs. Kage got a great 
deal of blame at the time, but 
people seem to have forgotten it 
now.’ 

‘ Ay,’ mused Thomas Kage, 
‘time is the great obliterator of 
human actions, whether they be 
evil or good.’ 

He fell into a reverie as he 
spoke, and Mr. Carlton found he 
had the talking to himself; which 
was what he liked. The hint just 
given troubled Mr. Kage, in spite 
of its utter improbability. Bar- 
naby Dawkes with his debts and 
his ill-living, and sweet Caroline 
Canterbury with her marvellous 
wealth! The thing was utterly ab- 
surd, painfully incongruous ; but, 
nevertheless, Thomas Kage would 
have given a great deal to be made 
sure that nothing was in it, or ever 
would be. 

How was it, he wondered, that 
he had not heard until now of this 
lengthy sojourn of the ex-captain’s 
at Chilling? His own correspon- 
dence with the place had been 
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confined to a few business letters 
exchanged with the lawyer, Nor- 
ris; for Mrs. Canterbury seemed 
to have taken umbrage at some- 
thing or other on the day of the 
funeral, and had never written him 
one. Still, he thought he might 
have heard bits of gossip through 
Sarah Annesley, now Mrs. Richard 
Dunn. But Mrs. Dunn's chief 
friends, the Canterbury family, 
were all in Germany. Mrs. Ru- 
fort’s health necessitated a change, 
her condition gave great anxiety 
to her husband and sisters; and 
Mr. Rufort got leave from the 
bishop of the diocese to substi- 
tute a clergyman in his place for 
twelve months ; so that from them 
Sarah Dunn could hear no home 
news. Another circumstance, not 
explained to Mr. Kage until long 
after, had also tended to keep the 
fact of Captain Dawkes’s residence 
there a secret from London ears. 
At first, he had been called Mr. 
Barnaby. That he had, in his de- 
sire for privacy, given this name, 
was more than probable: Ae said 
the people at the inn had taken it 
up from seeing it on a letter, and 
assumed it to be his surname. The 
public called him ‘ Mr. Barnaby’ 
still; and the Captain made a 
joke of the same to the very few 
acquaintances he made down there, 
Mrs. Canterbury, her mother, and 
Mr. Carlton nearly comprising the 
whole. At any rate, whatever 
might have been the inducing 
causes, Mr. Kage had never known 
or suspected that Captain Dawkes 
was at Chilling. Now that he 
knew it, his thoughts were busy. 
Mr. Carlton talked on, and he 
answered Yes and No at random, 
as one who hears not. 

When they reached the Rock, 
Mr. Carlton halted, and shouted 
for the keeper to open the lodge- 
gates. She came running out. 

‘I will walk up to the house,’ 
said Mr. Kage. ‘I should prefer 
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it, for my legs are cramped. Thank 
you for bringing me.’ 

He took out his portmanteau, 
and carried it inside the lodge, ob- 
serving that he would despatch a 
servant for it. The woman took 
it in her hand, to test its weight. 

‘It’s not heavy, sir. My boy 
can run up with it at once.’ 

‘ Very well,’ replied Mr. Kage. 

Close upon the house he heard 
the sound of voices at some little 
distance, and saw a gentleman 
playing with a child: now running 
with him, now tossing him, now 
carrying him on his shoulder. It 
was growing dusk, but Thomas 
Kage had no difficulty in recog- 
nising Barnaby Dawkes; and the 
child was, beyond doubt, the young 
heir to the Rock. 

Mrs. Canterbury was alone in 
the drawing-room; she had just 
come down attired for dinner. 
The article she had called a 
widow’s cap was discarded; and 
with the expiration of the twelve- 
month, a few days ago, also her 
heavy mourning. She wore a 
black-lace evening dress, with jet 
necklace and bracelets, and some 
jet beads in her sunny and luxu- 
riant hair. Her emotion at sight 
of her visitor was vivid, and he 
could not fail to observe it. 

‘O Thomas! this is indeed un- 
expected.’ 

‘I wrote you word last week I 
should be coming.’ 

‘But you did not say when. 
And I never thought you meant 
so soon.’ 

‘Am I too soon, Caroline ? 

*‘O no, no; my surprise is all 
gladness. Have you come from 
London to-day ? 

‘I will answer as many questions 
as you like, when I have taken off 
some of this travelling dust; but I 
had better do it first, for it must 
be close upon your dinner-hour. 
You will like me to stay for that ? 

‘Stay for that! I hope you 
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have come for longer by a great 
deal. Remember how often you 
have promised to come to the 
Rock.’ 

‘I had intended to stay one 
night at it; but—’ 

He did not finish the sentence. 
Caroline was looking at him with 
her wide-open blue eyes; dusk 
though it was, he could see their 
depths of beauty. 

‘What do you mean by “ but,” 
Thomas ?” 

‘ Well—yes ; I will remain until 
to-morrow. How is Mrs. Kage? 
I thought she was living with you, 
Caroline.’ 

‘She comes in most days to 
dinner. I have long wanted to 
see you, Thomas; to thank you 
for acting for us as executor after 
all, in spite of your scruples.’ 

A strange gravity came over his 
face with the introduction of the 
subject. His voice took a colder 
tone. 

‘If my declining to act would 
have changed the provisions of the 
will, I should have declined. But, 
in striving to perceive on which 
side my duty lay, that fact, above 
all others, forced itself upon my 
notice. The refusal would have 
brought no good to anyone ; only 
some trouble on you; and so I 
put aside my personal feelings, 
which were all against it, and went 
on with the task.’ 

He quitted the room as he 
spoke, to be shown to the cham- 
ber assigned him; and, on de- 
scending again, found himself in 
the presence of both Mrs. Kage 
and Captain Dawkes. Dinner was 
announced immediately. Captain 
Dawkes—we give him his title 
from habit—was advancing to Mrs. 
Canterbury, but Mr. Kage stepped 
before him quietly, but with un- 
mistakable decision. The gallant 
Captain fell behind to Mrs. Kage, 
her fan, her essence-bottles, and 
her mincing affectation. 
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Mrs. Canterbury, from the head 
of the table, asked Thomas Kage 
to take the opposite place. Cap- 
tain Dawkes was on his best be- 
haviour, subdued and gentlemanly. 
Mr. Kage caught, at odd moments, 
a glance of the eyes directed sur- 
reptitiously towards his quarter, 
and he knew that his appearance 
at Chilling was just about as wel- 
come to their owner as snow in 
harvest. 

‘I hear you have been making a 
long stay in this neighbourhood, 
Captain Dawkes.’ 

‘Pretty well. I rather like it.’ 

After dinner the boy was brought 
in, little Thomas Canterbury. He 
was too gentle to be what is called 
a spoilt child, but his mother seem- 
ed wrapt in him. 
peared equally fond: he took the 
boy on his knee, fed him with 
sweet things, kissed him, petted 
him, and kept him there until the 
ladies retired and carried him 
away with them. As Thomas 
Kage returned to his seat from 
closing the door, the Captain 
took a five-pound note from his 
pocket-book and laid it on the 
table. 

‘Kage, I owe you a thousand 
apologies for not having repaid 
you before. I am so glad to see 
you—and relieve myself of the 
debt.’ 

‘You might have sent it,’ ob- 
served Mr. Kage. 

‘I know I might ; but negligence 
is one of my failings. Thanks for 
the loan. You never got it repaid 
by that ancient relative of mine, I 
suppose?’ he added, as an after- 
thought. 

‘I never mentioned the matter 
to her.’ 

‘Keziah writes me word that 
she is only waiting my presence 
in London to kiss and be friends. 
I thought she would come-to. For 
the past twelvemonth, you see, I 
have got along without asking help 
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from her, and that has put her in 
good-humour.’ 

‘But how have you been able to 
get along ?” 

‘I had a windfall from a brother 
officer. A fellow who owed me a 
lot of money, and came down like 
a brick with it. I had given it up 
for a bad job; but he suddenly 
came into a fortune, and paid up 
his debts.’ 

This was true. But Captain 
Dawkes did not think it necessary 
to add that the ‘windfall’ arose 
from a former bet at gambling ; or 
that its payment had enabled him 
to make for a time a show at Chil- 
ling, and pass off for a tolerably 
rich man; or that Keziah’s means 
had been sacrificed bit by bit to 
keep the show up. 

‘Do you see any signs of de- 
cay ?” 

‘Decay in what? asked Mr. 
Kage. 

‘In the deaf party. It’s an aw- 
ful shame of her to live so long, 
keeping a fellow out of his own ! 

‘Are you sure that Mrs. Gar- 
ston’s death would benefit you ? 

‘Yes. To the extent of the 
greater portion of her fortune.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken, 
Dawkes.’ 

‘No, I am not,’ said the Cap- 
tain, smacking his lips as he put 
down his glass. ‘Capital wine, 
this of old Canterbury's! You 
don’t seem to appreciate it, Kage.’ 

‘A short while ago, Mrs. Gar- 
ston began talking to me about her 
will,’ resumed Mr. Kage, passing 
over in silence the remark on the 
wine. ‘I did not ask her for it: 
I didn’t care to hear about it, for 
it was nothing to me. But she then 
said, as solemnly as it is well pos- 
sible for a woman to speak, that 
you would of inherit her money. 
If I tell you this, Dawkes, it is in 
kindness—that you may not de- 
ceive yourself with false hopes.’ 

‘Perhaps you imagine that you 
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will inherit it,’ rejoined the Cap- 
tain with a _ scarcely-suppressed 
sneer. 

‘TI am sure that I shall not,’ was 
the quiet answer. ‘ Mrs. Garston 
will bequeath her money without 
reference to me. Rely upon one 
thing, however, Dawkes: that you 
will not have it any more than I 
shall. Were I not persuaded of 
the positive truth of this, I would 
not have mentioned it to you.’ 

‘Were I not persuaded of the 
positive truth that I sha// have it, 
I should not be living at my ease 
as I am,’ was the retort. ‘She 
may have changed her mind since 
telling you this, or perhaps only 
said it in momentary pique: but I 
do know for a certainty, through 
Keziah, that Mrs. Garston will do 
right, and make me her heir.’ 

The assertion was utterly devoid 
of truth, though the Captain’s 
bold face was a marvel of candour 
as he delivered it. The fact was, 
it suited him to pass off at Chilling 
for a man whose large expectations 
could not be imperilled. Mr. Kage 
silently supposed there might be 
some inadvertent misconception 
on Keziah’s part, or that her hopes 
deceived her. 

‘You do not ask after your little 
friend, Belle Annesley, Dawkes.’ 

‘Hope she’s well,’ was the care- 
less comment. ‘Had nearly for- 
gotten her. Nice little girl enough : 
wonder when she’s going to get 
married.’ 

It was not Thomas Kage’s pro- 
vince to tell Captain Dawkes he 
ought to be the bridegroom. In 
point of fact, he did not know how 
much or how little had passed be- 
tween the two. Belle might have 
given her heart without due in- 
ducement ; a not entirely uncom- 
mon case. 

‘ Yes, she is a very nice girl,’ he 
said warmly. ‘Something seems 
to ail her, Dawkes. All her child- 
ish ways are put aside; and she 
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is as staid as she was once light- 
mannered. Sad, in fact.’ 

‘Sad, is she? It’s through living 
with that wearying old mother. 
How’s town looking?’ he added, 
deliberately passing off the subject. 
And Mr. Kage was content to let 
it pass. ‘They rose from table to- 
gether, and went into the drawing- 
room. 

It was not altogether a merry 
evening. Thomas Kage was si- 
lent and thoughtful ; the ex-captain 
like one under some constraint ; 
Mrs. Kage shot keen glances, and 
not always pleasant ones, at the 
assemblage generally, from over 
the top of her smelling-salts. Call- 
ing ‘Thomas to her, she made room 
for him on the sofa near the fire. 
A large one was kept up every 
night that Mrs. Kage was there. 

‘You have not told me how I 
am looking,’ she said, tapping him 
playfully with her fan. 

Had Thomas Kage told, and 
truly, he would have said, very ill. 
Of all battered, worn-out old crea- 
tures, the late Lord Gunse’s daugh- 
ter was the worst. Her head 
nodded involuntarily. Mrs. Gar- 
ston, over twenty years her senior, 
looked younger. In this past year 
she seemed to have aged ten. 

‘I hope you feel well, Mrs. 
Kage,’ was all he could bring him- 
self to say to the appeal. 

‘Perfectly charming. Don’t I 
look so? When Fry settled this 
white feather in to-day,’—pointing 
to the top of her withered old head, 
—‘she said it became me in a 
wonderful manner, making quite 
a girl of me. Some of us never 
grow old, you know.—Thomas, I 
don’t like that man.’ 

The transition rather startled 
him. Her simpering face of affec- 
tation had changed to a sharp one, 
her self-sufficient voice to a dis- 
satisfied whisper behind her fan; 
her eyes cast forth gleams of rage 
at Captain Dawkes, who stood for 
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the moment at the far end of the 
room with his back to them. 

‘He makes himself too much 
at home here. I tell Caroline so, 
but she does not see it. Some- 
times I think he must have de- 
signs on Caroline and her money. 
And that, you know, dear Thomas, 
would be undesirable.’ 

‘ Entirely so.’ 

‘I wish he’d go away, and leave 
the place. He doesn’t like me, 
and I don’t like him. He is heir 
to Mrs. Garston’s great wealth, poor 
deaf old object !—but still I don’t 
like the unpolite man. Do you 
know much of him ?” 

Certainly Thomas Kage did not 
know much good of him, had he 
chosen to say so. 

‘I took a dislike to his rolling 
black eyes; it was the first day, 
when he as good as told me I'd got 
paint on. I do assure you, Thomas, 
my complexion is sweetly natural.’ 

Thomas Kage bit his lip to hide 
a smile, and the ¢éfe-d-iéte was bro- 
ken by the gallant Captain himself, 
who came up too near to be talked 
of. 

Both the guests left early. Late 
hours were getting to be barred 
luxuries to Mrs. Kage; and the 
Captain gave her his arm to the 
little close carriage that brought 
and took her, taking his own de- 
parture at the same time. It was 
scarcely ten o'clock when Mrs. 
Canterbury and her cousin were 
left alone. She caused the chess- 
table to be brought forward, and 
set out the men. 

‘You will play, Thomas, will 
you not? 

He drew his chair up, and they 
commenced the game. In five 
minutes Mrs. Canterbury had 
checkmated him. Then he began 
to put the pieces up. 

‘But will you not play again ?’ 
she asked. 

‘ Not to-night. My thoughts are 
elsewhere.’ 
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He finished his employment, 
pushed the table back, and dropped 
into a musing attitude, his elbow 
on the arm of his chair. Mrs. Can- 
terbury glanced at him as she 
played with the trinkets that were 
hanging from her chain. Her own 
spirits throughout the night had 
been gleefully high. 

‘Is anything the matter, Thomas? 
You have been as solemn as a 
judge all the evening.’ 

‘Is it true that you are likely to 
marry Dawkes?’ was his abrupt 
rejoinder. 

‘My goodness! what put that 
in your head ? 

‘Is it true, Caroline?’ he more 
sadly repeated. 

‘No, it is not true,’ she empha- 
tically said. ‘How came you to 
think of such a thing ?” 

‘A hint of it was whispered to 
me since I came down here.’ 

‘O, then, Iknow— it was by mam- 
ma,’ she slightingly said, her lip 
curling. 

‘No, Caroline. 
stranger.’ 

‘1 am surprised at your taking it 
up seriously, Thomas ; there’s not 
a shade of truth in it. But why 
cannot people keep their mis- 
chief-making tongues within due 
bounds ?” 

‘It was not prudent, Caroline, 
to allow a man, of whom you know 
nothing, to become so intimate 
here. In the first place, you are 
too young for it.’ 

‘No, not too young in position. 
Iam mistress of the Rock, and a 
widow; I have a child of three 
years old. You were always ultra- 
crotchety, Thomas.’ 

‘Let me tell you a little of what 
I know of Dawkes,’ was his calm 
rejoinder. ‘He has been a wild 
gay man; up to his ears in debt 
and embarrassment ; has lived in 
little else for years past. Mrs. Gar- 
ston has come to his relief on occa- 
sion, but it has not seemed to 
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serve him much. When he came 
to this neighbourhood it was to be 
safe from his creditors.’ 

‘Few men have been exempt 
from embarrassment at some time 
or other of their lives,’ observed 
Mrs.Canterbury. ‘Captain Dawkes’s 
having been in debt ought not to 
tell against him, now he is free 
from it.’ 

‘How do you know he is free 
from it?” 

‘Ofcourse he is. He lives here 
openly, and seems to have plenty 
of money.’ 

‘He may have paid his debts in 
part; he may have some ready- 
money to go on with; I do not 
know that it is not so, and you do 
not know that it is. But I do know 
that plenty of money he cannot 
have. It is only a very short while 
ago that his sister Keziah—I men- 
tion this in strict confidence, Caro- 
line—applied to Mrs. Garston for 
help for him.’ 

‘And if she did—it would be 
like asking for his own. He will 
inherit Mrs. Garston’s large for- 
tune.’ 

In the most earnest words he 
could use, Thomas Kage assured 
Mrs. Canterbury that Captain 
Dawkes would wof inherit it; that 
his own expectation on the point 
would inevitably prove a fallacy. 
Knowing the old lady so thorough- 
ly, he was convinced, beyond 
danger of mistake, that Captain 
Dawkes would never be her heir 
after the words she had spoken, 
and he deemed himself justified in 
Saying as much to Mrs. Canter- 
bury. 

‘I’m sure he may be cut off with 
a shilling for aught I care,’ was 
Mrs. Canterbury’s answer. ‘ Cap- 
tain Dawkes and his prospects are 
nothing to me, Thomas.’ 

‘I thought it strange if he could 
be. But reflect for one moment, 
Caroline—to such a man as this, 
with his, at best, uncertain future, 
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what a temptation a fortune like 
yours must hold out! The— 

‘What a shame it is people can’t 
mind their own business! inter- 
rupted Mrs. Canterbury. ‘ They 
interfere with me in the most un- 
warrantable manner; they say I 
visit too much, and they say I left 
off my ugly widow’s caps too soon 
—I wore them nearly twelve 
months, and they were spoiling my 
hair. And now they have been 
talking to you about Captain 
Dawkes.’ 

‘I was about to observe that 
the tastes and pursuits of Captain 
Dawkes—lI have seen something of 
them—are not calculated to bring 
happiness to a wife, Caroline.’ 

She smiled; a bright laughing 
smile. Mr. Kage was vexed; he 
thought it a derisive one. 

‘ Caroline, I speak for your sake 
only—for your happiness.’ 

‘Then you really do care for my 
happiness ?” 

‘I have never cared for anyone’s 
so much in life. You knew it once, 
Caroline.’ 

Mrs. Canterbury had risen to 
stand on the hearth-rug before the 
large pier-glass, and the red glow 
of the fire deepened to crimson the 
blushes on her cheeks. Or had 
they deepened of themselves ? any- 
way, they were rich and beautiful. 
Thomas Kage thought so as he 
stood near to her; far too inno- 
cent and beautiful to be thrown 
away on Barnaby Dawkes. 

‘I thought it once,’ she hesitat- 
ingly said, ‘ until— 
* Until when ?” 

‘Until I married. 
all over then.’ 

‘Not so; I am anxious for your 
happiness still, and I wish you 
would let me try and guide you 
to it.’ 

‘How would you begin?’ she 
merrily said. 

‘First of all, you should break 
off the intimacy with Dawkes— 
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How was it brought about?’ he 
interrupted himself to ask. 

‘It began by his taking a fancy 
for my boy. He made acquaint- 
ance with him and his nurse in 
their walks, and the child grew so 
attached to him, nothing was ever 
like it. How could I help being 
civil to one who is so fond of my 
child ?” 

* Let there be truth between us, 
Caroline,’ he interrupted in a pained 
tone. 

‘I am telling you truth; I will 
tell you all. I care nothing for 
Captain Dawkes, and I only like 
him because he loves the boy. 
But he has grown to like me ina 
different way,’ she added ; ‘ and last 
week he asked me to become his 
wife.’ 

‘What was your answer ? 

‘My answer! It was such that 
I do not think Captain Dawkes 
will ever venture to speak to me 
in that manner again. He begged 
my pardon humbly for his mistake. 
It was then that he told me—but 
I had heard him say it before— 
that he would to a certainty inherit 
Mrs. Garston’s fortune.’ 

‘ This having been your answer, 
how is it that he is still intimate 
here ?” 

‘He begged me to bury what 
had passed in oblivion, to pardon 
him for it, to let it die out of my 
remembrance as a thing that had 
never had place, and to allow him 
to continue his friendship with the 
Rock. It would grieve him pain- 
fully, almost kill him, to part with 
the boy, he said. I told him it was 
so entirely a matter of indifference 
to me, that he might continue to 
come here on occasion ifhe chose.’ 

‘Then you do not love him, 
Caroline ? 

‘No; itis not to him that my 
love is given.’ 

‘That tone, Caroline, would al- 
most imply that it is given else- 
where. Is it so?’ 
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She had spoken incautiously ; 
and the flush of crimson rising in 
her face was so vivid that she 
turned it from him. Thomas Kage 
took her hand and held it between 
his. 

‘Would you have me go through 
life alone?’ she sadly asked. ‘ Why 
should I not marry again? Some 
mothers call girls at my age too 
young for wives. I am not three- 
and-twenty.’ 

‘ My dear, I hope you will marry 
again ; my only anxiety is that you 
should marry for happiness. What 
is the matter ?” 

Mrs. Canterbury had burst into 
tears. 

‘It is such a lonely life,’ she 
whispered ; ‘it has been so lonely 
all along. I married,—you know 
about it, that I did not care for 
him,—and I found I had grasped 
the shadow and lost the substance. 
I tried to carry it off to others and 
be gay ; but there was the aching 
void ever in my heart. Since J 
have been free, it has been the 
same: no real happiness ; nothing 
but a yearning after what I have 
not. Sometimes hope springs up 
and pictures a bright future ; but 
it flies away again. I have never,’ 
she continued, raising her eyes for 
a moment, ‘breathed aught of these 
my feelings to man or woman: I 
could not to anyone but you.’ 

‘Caroline, you are indulging a 
love-dream! Who is its object? 

She was trembling excessively : 
he could feel that, as he held her 
hand, which she had not attempted 
to remove. Alone with him in that 
quiet evening hour, her heart full 
of romance and sentiment, Caroline 
Canterbury may be forgiven if she 
betrayed herself. Though she had 
heartlessly rejected Thomas Kage 
to marry a rich man, she had loved 
him passionately then, and she 
loved him passionately still. 

‘Who is it, Caroline ?’ 

‘Do not ask me.’ 
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* Who is it, Caroline ? 

‘ Need you ask me?” 

No, he need not; for in that same 
moment the scales fell from his own 
eyes. Her agitated tone, her down- 
cast look, told him what he had 
certainly not had his thoughts 
pointed to. He dropped her hand, 
and went and leaned his own elbow 
on the mantelpiece, with a flush 
as rosy as hers. 

Thomas Kage was no coxcomb 
—never a truer-hearted man than 
he in the world. His first feeling 
was surprise ; his second self-blame 
for having himself provoked the 
avowal. But that Caroline Canter- 
bury should love him still, after her 
deliberate rejection of him to marry 
another, after all these lapse of 
years, and the time she was a wife, 
never once entered into his mind. 
Rather would he have expected 
her to avow a love for the greatest 
stranger—for this man Dawkes, 
even—than for him. 

‘Caroline,’ he whispered, break- 
ing a long silence, ‘ was ¢Ais your 
dream ?” 

Vexed at having betrayed so 
much, her sobs increased hysteri- 
cally. He waited until she grew 
calm. ‘Itcannot be,’ he continued in 
agitation. ‘Whether it might have 
been, whether the oldfeelings might 
have been renewed between us, I 
have never allowed myself to ask. 
There is an insuperable barrier.’ 

‘In my having left you to marry 
Mr. Canterbury ?’ 

‘Mr. Canterbury is gone and has 
left you free. The barrier lies in 
his unjust will.’ 

‘I do not understand you,’ she 
faintly said. 

Thought after thought came 
chasing each other through his 
mind : some of them Utopian, per- 
haps; but, as she used herself to 
tell him, that was in his nature. 

‘Our former attachment was 
known to some people —or, at 
least, suspected,’ he remarked in 
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alowtone. ‘ Were I to make you 
my wife now, who but would say 
that will was a work of complicity 
planned between us ?—the money 
bequeathed to you, and I the exe- 
cutor! Caroline, were you as dear 
to me as formerly, as perhaps you 
might become again, I would die 
of heart-break rather than marry 
your money, and so sacrifice my 
good name.’ 

Her face and lips had turned 
of a stony white; her heart felt 
turning to stone within her. Mr. 
Kage resumed : 

‘In my mind there has always 
been a kind of fear connected with 
the will. When it flashes into my 
memory suddenly, as events will 
so flash, I seem to shrink with 
dread. It is a strange feeling ; one 
that I have never been able to ac- 
count for. Caroline, rather than 
be connected with that will, in the 
way of benefit to myself, 1 would 
fly the kingdom.’ 

She had turned her face to look 
at him: it expressed a kind of 
puzzled wonder. 

‘Yes, I see how inexplicable 
this must sound to you. But the 
aversion to the will, the dread of 
it, lies sure and fast within me. 
Mr. Canterbury bequeathed me, as 
you may be aware, one hundred 
pounds for my trouble as executor. 
What little expense it entailed upon 
me, I honestly repaid myself; and 
the rest of the sum I have sent to 
one of our most necessitous hos- 
pitals. I only mention this to prove 
to you how impossible it is that I 
could, under any circumstances, 
consent to reap benefit from that 
unjust will.’ 

‘Answer me one thing,’ she re- 
joined in agitation. ‘When you 
urged me so strongly to induce 
Mr. Canterbury to make a more 
equitable will, was this—this—in 
your thoughts?—that perhaps, 
sometime, as—as he was an old 
man,and I almost sure to be left free 
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when still young—that this ques- 
tion of to-night might arise between 
us 

‘No,’ he earnestly answered, ‘I 
spoke alone in the interests of jus- 
tice. I wished you to be just in 
the eyes of men; to endeavour to 
be so in the sight of God. From 
the day of your marriage with Mr. 
Canterbury, I have never thought 
of you but as lost to me; and I 
schooled my heart to bear.’ 

Recollection, remorse, grief, were 
telling upon her. She shook as 
she stood, and turned to lay hold 
of something by which to steady 
herself. He could but walk across 
the rug to support her. But it was 
done without the smallest tender- 
ness. 

‘I suffered then as you are suf- 
fering now, he whispered. 

‘Let me make it up to you,’ she 
returned, heeding little what she 
said in her despair—‘let us make 
it up to each other. You do care 
for me still—I have riches, I have 
my leve. O Thomas, let me make 
it up to you!” 

‘Don’t you see it is those riches 
that make it impossible? Caroline, 
do not tempt me ; it can never be.’ 

*I.will give up my riches; and 
think it no sacrifice.’ 

* You cannot give them up. The 
greater portion are held in trust for 
your son.’ 

Yes, she saw it; quitting his 
side to lean against the mantel- 
piece, she saw it. The riches must 
cling to her like some foul thing 
that could never be shaken off. 
The gold, so coveted and deceit- 
fully planned for, was already turn- 
ing to bitterness in her mouth, like 
the apples of Sodom. 

‘ Then you reject me,’ she faintly 
said. 

‘As a wife; I have no other al- 
ternative. But, Caroline, we can 
be dear to each other still—as 
brother and sister.’ 

‘ Brother and sister! brother and 
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sister ! she wailed. ‘That is not a 
tie to satisfy the void of an aching 
heart.’ 

‘ Caroline, my darling sister, you 
must school your heart,’ he urged 
in his faithfulness. ‘/ had to do 
it. Ihave to do it still. Why! do 
you think this, now passing between 
us, is not bringing me the most ex- 
quisite pain?’ he broke off, giving 
way for a single moment to his 
emotion. ‘ But for the barrier that 
Fate has raised up around you, I 
should take you to my breast with 
rapture, now as we stand here, 
thanking God that sunshine had 
come into my life at last. It has 
been cold and bleak enough with- 
out you, all these years.’ 

The jet necklace on her white 
neck heaved and fell. But for the 
utmost control, but for the reti- 
cence of action that never forsakes 
a modest, right-minded woman, she 
had fallen on his breast then. 

‘ As brother and sister,’ repeated 
Mr. Kage, retaining his distance ; 
but he was quite sure of himself. 
‘Any warmer feeling, any more 
sacred tie, between us is impossible. 
Be composed, Caroline; be your- 
self’ 

‘Yes, I will be myself,’ she ans- 
wered, pride coming to her aid. 
‘ Farewell, Thomas,’ 

She was walking rapidly to the 
door to seek her chamber. Tho- 
mas Kage opened it for her, and 
held out his hand as though no- 
thing had happened. 

‘Good - night, Caroline. To- 
morrow we will meet as usual, and 
forget all this. I shall have to 
leave you very soon after break- 
fast.’ 

In attempting to return his good- 
night a smothered sob of anguish 
escaped her. His own heart echoed 
it as he closed the door and went 
back to the fire for some few min- 
utes. The rejection he had had 
to give was as painful as any ever 
spoken by man. 
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And poor Mrs. Canterbury ? As 
she tossed on her sleepless pillow, 
recognising at last the upright 
worth, the value of the man she 
had once rejected, retribution 
seemed to have laid hold of her 
with its piercing fangs. Through- 
out the whole of the live-long night 
she bewailed the possession of the 
vast riches that were not justly 
hers.. Fatal, worthless, molten 
riches ; as they seemed to be in 
her eyes now. They had brought 
the reproach of the world in their 
train; they had heaped this pre- 
sent misery and mortification on 
her head ; they had thrown up an 
impassable gulf against him who 
had alone made her day-dream. 

Pretty well, all this. But Mrs. 
Canterbury—looking upon them in 
that bitter moment as a sort of evil 
gift, a fatality — caught herself 
wondering what else of ill they 
might bring in the future. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CAPTAIN DAWKES IN TOWN. 

Face to face with each other — 
she bolt upright in her richest 
brocaded silk, on the stiffest of 
her drawing-room sofas, he tilted 
forward from a small chair — sat 
Mrs. Garston and Captain Dawkes. 
Their faces nearly met. It was a 
momentous interview; and the 
Captain always had the idea that 
she could not hear one word in 
ten unless he were within an inch 
of her. 

The year had grown older by a 
week only since Thomas Kage’s 
visit to Chilling. Captain Dawkes, 
weighing plans and projects, ways 
and means, had at length brought 
himself to town, braving the danger 
that might accrue if his creditors 
caught sight of him. But he had 
learnt caution of old. 

His large dark eyes wore a 
gloomy light as they gazed into 
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the cold gray ones of Mrs. Gar- 
ston. She had been telling him, in 
terms not to be misunderstood, 
that the inheritor of her money 
would not be himself. 

‘ You never ought to have looked 
for it, Barby Dawkes ; never. But 
I don’t blame you for doing so, so 
much as I do those who flattered 
you up that it would be yours. 
Keziah, to wit. I told her, when 
she was last here bothering me, 
that if you'd come and see me you 
should hear what I would and 
would not do.’ 

‘ And I have come, ma’am.’ 

*You’ve took your time about 
it,’ was the old lady’s retort. ‘ But 
that was your business, not mine. 
Ard now I will fulfil my part of 
the bargain. First of all, though 
—is it true what Keziah tells me: 
that she has sunk some of her 
small capital for you ? 

‘ That is true.’ 

‘And more shame for you to let 
it be true, Barnaby Dawkes! What? 
—no other means? Most men 
would have gone and broke stones 
in the road before they'd have 
robbed a sister.’ 

‘I live in hopes to repay her,’ 
said Barnaby. 

‘Do you! spoke Mrs. Garston 
with irony. * What do you suppose 
Keziah said to me the other day ?’ 

‘I can’t imagine. She says queer 
things on occasion.’ 

‘That if you were a married 
man you would be as steady as old 
Time.’ 

* And so I should be,’ rejoined 
Barnaby eagerly. ‘I should be as 
steady and saving as you are, Aunt 
Garston.’ 

She did not speak at once. Her 
bright gray eyes were gazing into 
his, as though she sought to know 
whether trust might be placed in 
his words. 

‘If I were fortunate enough to 
get married—that is, if my circum- 
stances allowed me to do so—it 
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would be the turning-point in my 
life,” he impressively said. ‘ My 
future safeguard.’ 

‘Barnaby Dawkes, I think it 
might be.’ 

To hear even this concession 
from one who never spoke of him, 
or to him, but in terms of the most 
utter disparagement, rather sur- 
prised the Captain, and very much 
gratified him. 

‘It is true, Aunt Garston, on my 
honour. Let me get the chance 
of becoming a married man, and 
you would see how good a mem- 
ber of society I should make. You 
might safely leave your fortune to 
me then, without fear that it would 
ever be wasted.’ 

‘What do you say?’ she asked, 
bending her best ear. And Cap- 
tain Dawkes repeated his words. 

‘Listen, Barnaby. I told you 
just now, as plain as I could speak, 
that the bulk of my fortune would 
not go to you. Take you heed of 
that once for all: w# never will. 
When my will is opened, after my 
death, you will find two hundred 
pounds a-year secured to you; and, 
besides that, a sum of five hundred 
pounds down, which you may use 
to pay your debts with.’ 

If ever a blank look settled on 
man’s face, it did on that of Cap- 
tain Dawkes. 

‘You cannot mean it, Mrs. Gar- 
ston,’ he said after a pause. 

‘It is all you will inherit from 
me, Barnaby,’ was the cold reso- 
lute rejoinder. ‘I shall never make 
it another shilling—except on one 
condition.’ 

‘What's that?’ he 
asked. 

‘That you marry. Now don’t 
you mistake me, and think I want 
to urge you into marriage,’ added 
Mrs. Garston, rapping with her stick 
violently ; ‘ I’d be sorry to do it by 
the person dearest and nearest to 
me in the world. People should 
look out for themselves in such 
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serious matters, and then nobody 
else is responsible for conse- 
quences.’ 

‘ The devil take Keziah!’ was the 
Captain’s mental comment. ‘She 
must have been letting loose that 
tongue of hers.’ 

‘You fell in love with a girl in 
London, Barnaby; made love to 
her, that is. Considering that you 
are worthless in conduct, . and 
hampered by debt, it was three- 
parts a swindle to have done it.’ 

‘But I—don’t know what you 
mean, ma'am,’ replied the surprised 
Captain. ‘ How came you to hear 
such a thing of me? It has no 
foundation whatever.’ 

‘How I came to hear it is no- 
thing to you. Perhaps I saw it 
for myself. I can see one thing, 
Barby Dawkes—that the foolish 
child is pining her heart away for 
you.’ 

‘But—who is it, 
ston ? 

He knew quite well, and there 
was an untrue ring in his voice as 
he asked it. Down came Mrs. 
Garston’s stick, ominously near his 
foot. 

‘It is Belle Annesley. How 
dare you pretend ignorance to me, 
sir! Do you suppose it will serve 
you ? 

His face grew a little hot. He 
would not acknowledge to this ; 
he might not venture, in the teeth 
of her insistency, to deny it. ‘It 
was quite a mistake,’ he lamely 
muttered ; ‘ quite a mistake.’ 

‘If it’s the want of money that 
keeps you from marrying her, I'll 
remedy the bar,’ said Mrs. Garston. 
‘She will inherit three hundred.a- 
year from her mother; I'll settle 
on you both jointly, and your chil- 
dren after you, seven hundred 
more; which will be an annual 
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you deserve to die in the work- 
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pay your debts, Barby, on the 
wedding-day.’ 

Some twelve months before, Bar- 
by Dawkes would have leaped at 
this offer as'a boon. Now, in 
the teeth of greater and grander 
visions, it only perplexed him. He 
stroked his purple moustache. 

‘ But—suppose, Aunt Garston, 
that I were to decline the mar- 
riage ; that I were—in short—to 
find it would not suit either myself 
or the young Jady—what then ?” 

‘What then? Nothing. / don't 
urge it; I’ve said so. If a word 
from me would marry the pair of 
you, I’d not speak it. The deci- 
sion lies with you and her. But 
if you are both set on it, and you 
intend to be what you ought to 
be to her, you shall not be hind- 
ered for want of means.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ muttered 
Barnaby. ‘ What I wished to ask 
was—about money-matters in re- 
gard to myself, if I don’t marry 
her.’ 

‘Were you deaf? roared Mrs. 
Garston. ‘ Didn’t I tell you that, 
not married, you'd get two hun- 
dred a-year at my death?. Where’s 
the use of my repeating things ?” 

‘And—until your death? he 
ventured to urge. ‘I am in em- 
barrassment now.’ 

‘Until my death I'll allow you 
one hundred a-year, Barnaby 
Dawkes. Not another penny, 
though it were to save you from 
hanging.’ 

There ensued a silence. To at- 
tempt to contradict Mrs. Garston 
never brought forth good fruit; as 
Barnaby knew. He saw another 
thing—that what she had said now 
would be irrevocable for life. It 
was the first time she had explicitly 
stated her intentions, and he knew 
they would be abiding ones. 

‘Would you make me the same 
offer, Aunt Garston, if I married 
some one else ?” 

‘If you did what ?” 
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‘Married another lady; not 
Belle Annesley ? 

The question put Mrs. Garston 
into such a rage that he was fain 
to withdraw it, saying she had com- 
prehended him wrongly. 

‘I hope I did. But I don't 
think it. If you could go and 
marry another, after what you've 
led that child to expect, you might 
look for Heaven’s vengeance to 
come down upon you. She’d be 
well quit of a man who could act 
so, but it would break her heart. 
You may be a villain, Barnaby 
Dawkes; but I’d advise you to 
keep it to yourself in my hearing. 
And that’s all I’ve got to say.’ 

Barnaby Dawkes pushed his 
chair back, and fell into thought. 
A minute or two, and he lifted his 
head again. 

‘Marriage is a serious matter, 
Mrs. Garston ;.few of us, I ima- 
gine, like to enter upon it rashly. I 
must take a week or two for con- 
sideration.’ 

‘That’s the most sensible thing 
you've said this evening, Barby 
Dawkes.’ 

‘And go back to Wales while I 
reflect ; I dare not stay in London. 
You will help me, Aunt Garston? 
I cannot live upon air.’ 

Mrs. Garston grunted. Air was 
certainly not very substantial to 
live upon. 

*T’ll give you fifty pounds.’ 

‘Thank you. If you would but 
make it a hundred ! 

‘ Now don’t you try my patience 
too much. What I’ve said I mean, 
Barby. Will you take some din- 
ner?” 

‘Thank you. 
pleasure.’ 

‘ Then just ring that bell to let 
them know I’m ready for it. I'd 
have left out the “ immense,” if I 
had been you.’ 

When the announcement of the 
dinner’s being served was brought, 
the Captain gallantly held out his 
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arm. Mrs. Garston put it aside 
with her stick and stalked on, leav- 
ing him to follow behind. 

‘I go in by myself when Thomas 
Kage is not here.’ 

‘Crush him for a snake in the 
grass!’ mentally uttered the re- 
jected Captain. ‘//e’ll get the bulk 
of the money, the smooth reptile.’ 

To partake of Mrs. Garston’s 
good dinner was one thing ; to re- 
main the whole evening with her 
was another; and Captain Dawkes 
rose to leave with the table-cloth, 
making an excuse that he had a 
pressing engagement. 

‘I thought you were afraid of 
meeting some sheriff’s officers in 
the streets,’ spoke the old lady in 
her open manner. 

‘There’s not so much danger, 
ma’am, after dark.’ 

But nevertheless, when the Cap- 
tain reached the gate, he looked 
cautiously up the road and down 
the road, pulling his coat-collar 
high about his ears. 

Little did Belle Annesley, en- 
shrined within the safety of her 
mother’s home so short a distance 
away, dream of the joy that the 
hour had in store for her. Mrs. 
Annesley, whose health was failing 
much, spent the greater portion of 
her time in her own chamber. On 
this day she had been downstairs 
for a few hours, but went up again, 
and to rest, at dusk ; so that Belle 
was alone. 

Time had been when Mrs. An- 
nesley would have scrupled to leave 
her so much without a companion, 
but Belle’s random days were over : 
never a lady in the land more staid, 
tranquil, home-sick, than she now. 
Mrs. Lowther and Mrs. Richard 
Dunn were always more than glad 
to see her; but she did not go to 
either very often ; sometimes they 
ran in to sit with her. 

Seated at work by the light of 
the lamp, her fingers slow and list- 
less, her countenance hopelessly 
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sad, was she. But she was not 
less pretty than of old. The face 
was young and fair; the blue rib- 
bons—she cared for no other colour 
—were still adorning the fine light 
hair with its golden tinge. Her 
dress this evening was a white 
sprigged muslin, and altogether she 
looked infinitely charming. 

‘'That’s Sarah Dunn,’ she softly 
said to herself, as a ring was heard. 
‘I thought she would be coming in.’ 

‘Captain Dawkes, miss,’ an- 
nounced the servant. 

One moment's gaze, as though 
she had not heard, and then Belle 
dropped her work, and rose. Her 
pulses were tingling, her heart 
bounding, her face turning white 
as death. She felt sick with the 
rush of joy, her hands and frame 
were alike trembling; for a mo- 
ment her sight left her, and she 
grasped the table for support. 

Standing before her, when they 
were shut in alone, Captain Dawkes, 
experienced man that he was, read 
the signs, read the love. It brought 
him pleasure ; for if his heart had 
a preference, it was for this girl. 
He took her hands in his, he bent 
his face with a soft whisper. 

‘You are glad to see me, Belle ?” 

Glad! An instant’s struggle to 
maintain her calmness, as a well- 
trained young lady should, and 
then poor Belle gave way. She 
burstinto tears, and Captain Dawkes 
gathered the pretty face to his 
shoulder. He scrupled not to kiss 
it, and kiss it again; although he 
had as much intention of marrying 
her as he had of marrying you. 

‘It has been so long—so long! 
murmured Beile, ashamed of her 
emotion, and sitting down to the 
work. ‘1 thought you were never 

a 
coming again. 

‘ As did I,’ responded the Cap- 
tain, taking a chair in front of her. 
‘ Things have been going cross and 
contrary, my little one.’ 

‘ Are they straight now ?” 
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‘Anything but that. If that 
wicked old party would but do 
her duty by me, I should have 
been all right long ago. I’ve just 
come away from her; been under- 
going the penalty of dining with the 
mummy.’ 

‘ And have you come to London 
to remain, Barnaby ?” 

* Only until to-morrow.’ 

Her face fell sadly. He drew 
his chair a trifle nearer. 

‘You know, my pretty one, 
where I would be if I could— 
where my heart is. But if the 
Fates are unpropitious, what’s to 
be done ?’ 

‘It must be very dull for you, 
away from everybody.’ 

‘A frightful exile.’ 

‘I am dull too,’ she added in a 
plaintive tone. ‘Mamma is al- 
ways ill; Sarah has her own home 
now, and her baby; and I am 
mostly alone.’ 

‘What’s the 
Annesley ?” 

* The doctors call it a break-up of 
the constitution. She is sadly weak 
and spiritless. How do you manage 
to amuse yourself, Barnaby ?” 

‘ Fishing,’ answered the Captain 
shortly. ‘That and the bemoaning 
of my hard fate fill up the time.’ 

‘Have you many friends down 
there ?” 

‘Friends! There! You never 
saw such a miserable, lonely, out- 
of-the-world place as it is, Belle.’ 

The colour in the fair cheeks 
was going and coming ; the fingers, 
plying the needle, began to trem- 
ble again. Belle’s voice was faint 
as she spoke : 

‘Do you know what I heard? 
I want to tell you.’ 

‘Tell away, child. 
you hear ?” 

‘That you were going to be 
married.’ 

‘Married! I! And the Captain 
acted well his perfect astonishment. 


matter with Mrs. 


What did 
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‘I thought it could not be true. 
Forgive me for repeating it, Bar- 
naby,’ 

‘Why, you silly child, yow might 
have known it was not.’ 

The words and the reassurance 
caused her whole heart to thrill 
with rapture. O, but it was good 
to undergo the past doubt and suf- 
fering for ¢Ais relief! The dark 
days gone by were as nothing now. 
One shy glance at him from the 
loving pretty blue eyes, and Belle 
sat on in silence. A question ac- 
tually crossed Captain Dawkes’s 
mind for the moment—should he 
accept the offer made by Mrs. 
Garston, and take this girl to his 
heart as his wife? He cared for 
her more than he could ever care 
for any other. The next minute he 
nearly laughed at himself: a thou- 
sand a-year and domestic bliss 
would not suit Barnaby Dawkes. 

* What work is that you are so 
busy over, my fairy ? 

‘One of mamma’s new handker- 
chiefs; I am hemming them for 
her,’ was the simple answer. 

‘Wish I'd got somebody to hem 
mine ! 

Belle smiled and glanced at him. 
In her heart she was feeling ten 
years younger. Captain Dawkes 
suddenly bent down, and ‘kissed 
the hand that held the cambric. 

* Halloa! who’s this, I wonder ?” 

A visitor’s step in the hall called 
forth the exclamation. Captain 
Dawkes was in the act of pushing 
his chair back to a respectable 
distance, when Mrs. _ Richard 
Dunn entered, in a_ pink -silk 
hood. Belle’s face wore some 
conscious confusion; and Mrs. 
Dunn thought she must have in- 
terrupted a scene of love-making. 

And Captain Dawkes, who did 
not particularly like Mrs. Richard 
Dunn, took up his hat and went 
forth, braving the danger from the 
sheriff’s officers. 





LORD REAY AND ‘BIG FOHN MACKAY,’ 
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[The following ballad contains the true narrative of an incident in the ad- 
venturous life of Donald first Lord Reay. He took an active part on 
the Royalist side ; and after being taken prisoner and confined in Edin- 
burgh Castle, he was liberated by the wonderful strength of his clansman, 
who was generally known as ‘Big John.’ His lordship was excepted 
from pardon in the treaty afterwards concluded by King Charles, and 
died in Denmark in the year 1649. ] 


I, 


O, wae for the clansmen! O, wae for the hour! 

For the chieftain is clappit in yonder dark tower, 

An’ the heart that ne’er beat but for freedom and might 
Is doun 7’ the darkness o’ sorrow and night. 


Sae blithe frae the Hielan he came wi’ his train ; 
O, when will he see the bright Hielans again ? 
Wi? ‘strong hand’* uplifted, he fought like a man : 
O, wae for the chieftain ! O, wae for his clan ! 


Fause Cromwell, the traitor, the whig, and the loon, 
His Roundheads, a’ shaven, are hangin’ aroun’ ; 
An’ sinkit the heart o’ the laird wi’ a sigh, 

For he longs for the grip o’ an honest Mackay. 


Sae Cromwell was touchit wi’ pity and shame 

(For he’d kennt o’ his honour, and heard o’ his fame), 
An’ he sent an’ he fetchit frae out o’ the clan 

In stature a giant, by nature a man. 


His step was the fleetest ; his strength was sae great 
He lifted like feathers a hunnerd-poun’ weight ; 

In games he was victor, and few would e’er try 
‘The‘wrestlin’ or fechtin’ wi’ ‘ Big John Mackay.’ 


Sae he came to his master, an’ tell’t o’ his men, 
An’ singit the songs o’ the Hielans again ; 

Wi jokes that he crackit, an’ feats o’ his power, 
He whiled awa’ mony a wearisome hour. 





To the heart o’ the chieftain sae valiant an’ brave 
That life was a dying, the prison a grave ; 

An’ the bluid that had coursit aince happy an’ free, 
It beat for the heather, the mountain, an’ lea. 


* Motto of the Mackay family—* Manu forte,’ 
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But at night, when the watchers were buried in sleep, 
An’ the wee bits o’ starlight their vigils did keep, 
Brave John for his master he plotted an’ planned, 
To git back to his country, and hame to his land. 


If, 


Two traitor loons watchit Lord Reay as he dined, 
An’ the big giant clansman he stood up behind : 
Ah, not as the chief o’ a host was he fed, 

For his dining was naething but water and bread. 


But wi’ grasp as of iron the Roundheads are ta’en ; 
Their struggles are useless, their cries are in vain. 
‘QO, run, gallant Reay—at the portal there stan’s 
A charger to bear ye to hame an’ to lan’s 

The chieftain then rushit wi’ will an’ wi’ speed ; 
A’ breathless he sprang on the powerfu’ steed, 
An’, fleet as the lightning that darts o’er the plain, 
He has crossit the country to Hielans again. 


‘ Big John’ he has keepit the Roundheads at bay 
Till he kennt that his master was safe an’ away ; 
Frae out o’ the strongest of a’ they could find, 
Six held him in front, an’ six clingit behind. 


They took him to Cromwell, who eyed him wi’ fear 
(For a coward must tremble when. valour is near) ; 
The Roundheads they spakit, ‘O, what shall we say ? 
For the Reay lord is off to Strathnaver to-day. 


Shall the traitor be hangit on yonder tall tree, 

Or dashit to death in the moat shall he be ? 

Or wi’ sharpest 0’ sword-blades be slashit and hewn ? 
O, speak on, Lord Cromwell, say what shall be doun ?’ 


Then Cromwell he answered wi’ firmness an’ power : 
‘What! dashit to death frae the battlement-tower, 
Or hang up the traitor on yonder tall tree ? 

Nay, tak’ off your hands, men, an’ let him gae free. 


For life it is changefu’, an’ soon it may be 
Through clouds and through darkness no sun shall « 
O, then, be each soldier as true on that day 

As this brave giant clansman is true to Lord Reay ! 


Then Cromwell he turnit his face to the wa’, 

An’ saftly he said it, though heard by them a’: 

‘QO, save me,’ he whispered, an’ heavit a sigh, 
‘Frae the grip o’ the deil an’ o’ Big John Mackay ! 















A sHoRT time ago the Saturday 
Review gave a sad account of the 
boredom to which husbands are 
subjected by the exacting nature of 
the modern wife. We were told 
how this wearisome creature not 
only forgot the well-known fact, 
that mutual disgust is brought on 
by marriage, and was either atro- 
ciously eager for connubial atten- 
tions, or painfully unwilling to sub- 
mit to them; but that she, with 
further perverseness, insisted that 
her partner should never indulge 
in the most innocent Platonisms 
with other women. The case, as 
stated, was severe upon the ladies 
in general; and admitting that 
points in it were true, we believe 
that they might have a word to say 
in return. What is the wife to do 
whose husband is absent from her 
the greater part of the day? Sup- 
posing she belongs to that class of 
society which can afford a house- 
keeper, and is indifferent about the 
elastic properties of legs of mutton, 
when her morning visit to the nur- 
sery is over, the time, indeed, 
hangs heavily on her hands. Should 
she be fond of riding, the horse 
and the groom are ordered to the 
door. But a groom is no com- 
pany, and the Park is full of cava- 
liers-in-waiting. An escort is ac- 
cepted without a thought of wrong, 
and generally without even a risk 
of impropriety, at first. Yet the 
‘bored husband,’ who comes home 
in the evening either to be diverted 
from his sulks by the fascinations 
of his spouse, or amiably dis- 
charged from her company with a 
license to flirt, little thinks that the 
weaker vessel has filled up the 
yawning gap of the day with an 
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agreeable substitute, and, fresh 
from the genial compliments of her 
noontide companion, feels more 
or less disinclined to accept after 
them the lukewarm courtesies of 
her spouse. 

The customs of society tend 
largely to the semi-detachment of 
wives. Men of business, as well 
as men of pleasure, are drawn from 
their homes in the morning with- 
out a chance of getting back to 
them perhaps before dinner-time. 
This manner of living need not 
necessarily detract from the affec- 
tion of a sincerely married couple. 
Most women, after the eclipse of 
the honeymoon, would prefer not 
to have their husbands fidgeting 
in the house with the constancy of 
the cat; and there is something 
like a renewal of romantic wel- 
comes at the hour wher the good 
man lets himself with a latch-key 
into the bosom of his family. In 
thoroughly domestic circles this 
mode of existence is understood, 
and it answers all purposes if oc- 
casionally broken by intervals of 
longer absence or change of scene. 
But there are many circles in which 
domesticity is not at present in 
fashion. Ifa barrister, for instance, 
who must work for his income, 
takes a wife from a family which 
has contributed belles to the world, 
he is obliged, for the sake of his 


-wife, to keep up a position, and 


reside in the West-end or in a 
fashionable suburb. Should her 
tastes incline to music, there are 
some curious plungers of both sexes 
in these districts connected with 
that art who will soon manage to 
scrape an acquaintance with her. 
Without being absolutely bad, in 
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the socio-ethical sense of the word, 
these people have certain Bohe- 
mian tendencies which are exceed- 
ingly attractive to a young woman. 
If the barrister is not asked to 
have a sweet tenor at his table in 
a short period, he may be sure to 
learn something of the delightful 
fascinations of a pianiste lady, 
whom his wife has met at a soirée 
in the neighbourhood. It is not 
difficult to imagine, after a while, 
how boresome Briefmonger will 
seem to the companion of the gay 
and gifted creatures, who are so 
different from other men and wo- 
men in their ways and habits of 
thinking. A practice has grown 
up also in London of sending wives 
to the sea-side in advance. Now, 
this kind of semi-detachment is 
more hazardous than any other. 
Neither the manners nor the mo- 
rals, the bathing nor the hotels, of 
watering-places are conducive to 
virtuous frames.of mind. ‘The wo- 
man who dines at a fadle-d’héte 
without her husband —who fre- 
quents on her own account the 
drawing-room, which is almost sure 
to hold a few American or conti- 
nental demireps, with a sprinkling 
of English widows who are always 
on the wing during the summer 
months—puts herself in an atmo- 
sphere fraught with danger to her 
future peace of mind. Her hus- 
band writes every day. ‘The town- 
house is shut up, and he dates from 
the Langham or the Grosvenor. 
The correspondence is as affec- 
tionate as possible ; but there is a 
cloud no bigger than six feet and 
a pair of noble whiskers threaten- 
ing the happiness of the faithful 
husband, who hears nothing of it 
in the daily letters, and, indeed, 
thinks it unnecessary himself to 
mention that he has spent a happy 
day at Greenwich since he parted 
with his own Amelia. It must be 
observed that this laxity of caution, 
productive of semi-detachment, has 
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given rise to a sedulous cicisbeism 
not unlike what we used to read of 
in the vivacious comedies of the 
Restoration. The approaches to 
the same fashion have, however, 
been from opposite quarters, and 
the modern custom is of a miti- 
gated form. Still, however, it is 
unquestionably reprehensible. Sup- 
posing the bored husband enters 
into a contract with the equally 
bored wife that both may amuse 
themselves as seems fitted to them, 
what happens? Of course, the 
parties to the agreement will have 
an implied restrictive clause in it; 
but what security is there that this 
clause will be observed? It cer- 
tainly would not be fair that the 
husband should entertain himself 
as the Saturday Review suggests, 
while his wife looks on smiling, or 
looks away when she isn’t wanted 
to look at all. The complications 
of married life which Lord Pen- 
zance has to unravel often begin 
by the husband nursing his bore- 
dom as a grievance and escaping 
from it by detaching himself, on 
one excuse or another, from the 
society of his wife; and it is not 
to his advantage in the end that 
our present manner of living (espe- 
cially in London) and the fashions 
of the day help him in these un- 
worthy stratagems. A woman can 
take a terrible revenge as a slighted 
wife, but can inflict perhaps a worse 
punishment for the thoughtlessness 
that persistently exposes her to de- 
struction, by giving a coup de grace 
to a still vital affection. 

If we look back into the agree- 
able old comedies of the Restora- 
tion, or even of a later period, we 
find that there was no joke better 
received than that which referred 
to the semi-detachment of married 
people. It was amongst these 
dramatic heroes a desperate mis- 
take for the man to show the least 
publicattention to his lawful spouse, 
although he was at perfect liberty, 











according to the rules of the stage, 
to pay as much attention to his 
neighbour’s wife as might be neces- 
sary for the comic ends in view. 
It was in the highest degree vulgar 
for married people toseem married, 
and we have in Sheridan’s School 
Jor Scandal a report of an unhappy 
couple, of whom it was said that 
they were positively living together 
as mere man and wife. No doubt 
conjugal endearments before com- 
pany are atrocious violations of 
good taste; but in many modern 
instances the gentleman is, as far 
as this social canon is concerned, 
equally careful not to infringe upon 
itin private. A married man, after 
a time, appears to forget how much 
a woman, and especially a woman 
who is a lady, desires small atten- 
tions to the very last. He seems 
to believe, at any rate, that his 
wife does not care for them at his 
hands, Women do not forget the 
season of courtship; and it would 
not be too much to say that an 
ideal marriage should be a constant 
courtship, or else the romantic 
theory of marriage falls to the 
ground altogether. But supposing 
a man marries a fool, and doesn’t 
discover the fact for some time. 
Then it is well worth his while to 
try and improve the fool into a 
tolerable companion; for even a 
foolish wife can make herself ex- 
cessively unpleasant to the wisest 
and most philosophic of husbands ; 
and in successful cases the women 
will be grateful for the teaching. 
Mr. Dickens makes David Cop- 
perfield attempt the culture of 
Dora, but the experiment was not 
fairly tried. David went a very 
clumsy, not to say priggish, way 
about it, and committed the inso- 
lent blunder of exposing the short- 
comings of his wife before Traddles. 
No wonder that Little Blossom 
shrank from this rude pruning. 
The man who wants to win his 
wife to at least sense (or nonsense) 
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enough to love him has often all 
his work before him, even after he 
has placed the marital ring on her 
finger. She may then only be a 
semi-detached wife. We can give 
no definite recipe for the curative 
process. Circumstances would de- 
mand a constant change of ingre- 
dients. The shrew should be 
tamed, if possible, by soft means ; 
but she should be tamed. The in- 
different woman, with her soul oc- 
cupied only with thoughts of the 
millinery hung upon her body, 
should—but we cannot advise on 
these points, and, besides, it is 
more than probable that the bal- 
ance of incompatibility inclines to 
the side of the husband. Women 
should not be difficult to win when 
once wed, although, strange to say, 
it has happened to many a woman 
to live and bear children to a man 
without a stronger feeling for him 
than one of duty or of gratitude, 
perhaps, for social consequence. 
For the men who like their wives 
semi-detached there is nothing to 
be said ; there is no accounting for 
tastes, and it is possible at least to 
conceive a gentleman of cool dis- 
position resenting the familiarities 
of a wife as a claim for privileges 
not contemplated by him when 
entering upon the married state. 
They run a risk if their wives are 
young. Semi-detachment is an un- 
natural condition .for a human be- 
ing; and there is sure to be a revolt 
against it at last. We put ina plea, 
then, for a little more Bob-and- 
Joanism. Ifthe outwardsymbols of 
affection entirely disappear, there 
is danger that the sentiment which 
inspired them is gradually smoul- 
dering away. When shall you know 
when a wife is semi-detached? The 
domestic conscience of a married 
man will easily inform him; the 
world may not know it until the 
semi-detachment has eventuated in 
a decree vist. During the period 
of continental travel there are often 
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fresh hazards undergone in this re- 
spect by married couples. A man 
has the alternative of taking his 
wife with him or of leaving her at 
home. If he chooses the latter, 
does he expect her to mope or 
weep over his absence until his 
return? Suppose she has no cares 
of children to occupy her mind, 
and her husband is forgetful enough 
to leave her for two months. Say 
she goes to stop with her friends in 
the country, without question she 
will be constantly exposed to the 
perils of a flirtation, ‘Then, on the 
other hand, if the husband takes 
his wife with him to Baden as a 
compagnon de voyage, she will see 
and hear in that agreeable sojourn 
much more than is good for her to 
learn. She will, of all things, ob- 
serve the relaxations permitted to 
married people by our French and 
Gallico-German neighbours. She 


may sigh for similar privileges ; and 
nothing is easier than for a lady 
to indulge in them who gives her 


mind to the follies of the hour 
where folly is the order of the day 
and of the night. We do not allude 
here tothe honeymoon expeditions, 
where the happy couple are never 
out of each other’s sight, but to the 
ordinary vacations which make up 
part of the round of the year. 

The tot of the whole is, that the 
married yoke begins to gall the 
neck of those who remove the 
collar for any length of time dur- 
ing such seasons as they are bound 
to wear it. Matrimonial life does 
not admit of much freedom with- 
out the freedom being paid for at 
an expensive loss. It is another 
thing, of course, when the lady and 
gentleman are both old enough to 
know as much as ever they are 
likely to learn. Then, indeed, be- 
sides the ties spoken of as roman- 
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tic, we find that married people 
are attached from a sense of the 
necessity for mutual protection. 
As the beauty of the woman de- 
parts, her affection and care of her 
husband does not lessen ; but the 
converse of the proposition is not 
so strictly true. It is impossible, 
however, to speak too hardly of 
the man who, having had the best 
of a woman’s life at his disposal, 
slights her when the shadows over- 
take her, and endeavours to seek 
new sources of sentimental distrac- 
tion. Though he may never wrong 
his wife in the last meaning of the 
word, the desperate misery he can 
inflict by his cruel thoughtlessness 
can scarce ever be condoned for. 
If young women were less cruel or 
heedless than they are, they would 
recall this when accepting atten- 
tions even of an innocent kind 
from married men whose wives 
are in the room. So far from car- 
ing, however, for the pain given in 
this way, they appear to consider 
it an agreeable tribute to their 
superior fascinations, oblivious that 
the chief fascination which brings 
the doddering old noodles within 
the tap of a fan consists in their 
ignorance and want of experience 
of what they admire—for a change. 
To live as ‘mere man and wife’ 
is the best and simplest plan to 
obviate semi-detachment and all 
its attendant mischiefs. Those 
who think otherwise need never 
expect a slice of the Dunmow 
flitch ; and instead of sleeping to- 
gether at the foot of the hill, like 
those models in the Scotch song, 
they will probably be found wrang- 
ling at the end of the journey, and 
destroying each other’s peace to 
the last with a horrible ingenuity 
engendered by an acquaintance 
with sore places. 











CHAPTER IV. 


ON my very first arrival in Japan, 
my friends amongst the Europeans 
urged the need of my always going 
armed with a revolver. The fa- 
vourite sort when I was in Japan 
was Colt’s; but on my return to 
England, I find more than one sort 
of revolver better than that cele- 
brated weapon. Amongstthosewho 
impressed this need upon me Sir 
Rutherford Alcock was the most 
strenuous. ‘Take my advice,’ said 
that able and respected gentleman ; 
‘I’m no sort of fire-eater, but like 
to keep out of brawls when I can. 
Still” continued he, ‘I should as 
little dream of walking along a Na- 
gasacki street without my “ Colt” 
as without my trousers.’ 

I took no heed of those represen- 
tations, but provided for my safety 
in my own way. What it was, I did 
not explain, but will proceed to do 
so now for the reader’s information. 
To the outer public I seemed to 
go abroad with no other means of 
defence than a moderately thick, 
but somewhat heavy, walking-stick : 
it was an instrument of enormous 
power, used as I shall explain. 

The construction of what I shall 
for a while continue to call my walk- 
ing-stick was as follows. In length 
it was about six feet, and, to ex- 
ternal appearance, a plain oaken 
staff; but it was longitudinally 
bored, and into the tube thus 
established a soft iron core was 
thrust, thickly coiled with silk-pro- 
tected copper-wire. From this ar- 
rangement, the electrical reader 
will perceive that, on the transmis- 
sion of voltaic electricity through 
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the protected length of wire consti- 
tuting that coil, the inner or iron 
cylindrical core would become a 
magnet of force proportionate to 
whatever electric current I might 
have the means of extemporane- 
ously sending through it. My 
source of electricity was one of 
Pulvermacher’s chains, which I 
constantly wore round my waist 
next the skin; and in a warm 
climate such as that of Japan, I 
always found the cutaneous exha- 
lation a sufficient exciting force. 
I state this with some particularity, 
inasmuch as my experience is op- 
posed to a conclusion arrived at 
by Dr. Tyndall, professor of na- 
tural philosophy at the Royal In- 
stitution, a philosopher for whom 
I entertain the greatest possible 
respect. It was in the year 1859 
that the idea of possessing myself 
of such an electrical wand occurred 
to me, and, diffident of my own 
conclusions, I consulted Dr. Tyn- 
dall on the subject. He received 
me most kindly, professed himself 
in favour of the general idea, and 
advised me to intrust the construc- 
tion of an electrica! wand, such as 
I desired, to a well-known philoso- 
phical-instrument maker. I took 
his advice; and having reason to 
believe that electro-magnetic wands 
of similar sort will be used by fu- 
ture travellers, I can confidently 
speak of the maker as having, in 
all respects, acquitted himself to 
my fullest satisfaction. 

I had never any idea of acquir- 
ing proprietary rights in this instru 
ment by patent or otherwise ; never- 
theless I thought it desirable to 
invest its construction with a cer- 
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tain reserve ; accordingly, when soli- 
cited by the managers of the Royal 
Institution to give a Friday even- 
ing’s discourse on my ingenious 
invention, I respectfully declined : 
—but to resume my narrative. 

In every excursion made by me 
whilst in Japan, short or long, I 
went—not to say armed, but pro- 
tected by my electrical wand. Its 
attractive powers will seem won- 
derful to any person unacquaint- 
ed with the principles of electrical 
science ; yet the student in that 
interesting department of physics 
will find, in the action of my wand, 
nothing more than needs must 
happen from a systematic arrange- 
ment of parts according to certain 
fixed principles. Amongst the 
readers of this narrative, one or 
more, I have no doubt, is a swords- 
man—small-sword or broad-sword, 
I care not which ; either will serve 
for illustration. I will further as- 
sume the swordsman to be a very 
strong man, and adroit at fence 
withal. My imagination pictures 
him at one end of this—the cham- 
ber in which I write, myself being 
at the other end. ‘Draw!’ you 
may fancy me to give command: 
you draw accordingly. ‘Stand on 
your defence !’ you may next ima- 
gine me to say, as I slowly raise 
my wand, and point it towards 
you. Whip! in a moment you 
find your weapon wrenched away, 
and impelled towards my wand. 
You stand aghast at what seems 
to you conjuration or devilment— 
your sword is sticking to the end 
of my wand just—farva componere 
magnis—like a blue-bottle fly to 
a sheet of adhesive paper. 

I am naturally peaceful ; so, on 
returning to Japan, although hav- 
ing the fullest confidence in my 
power of defence, I avoided the 
Streets as much as possible. An- 
other reason influenced me: I did 
not wish that the Japanese should 
make the nature and powers of my 
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wand a subject of conversation, 
as they naturally would have done 
had I entered into any personal con- 
test and got successfully out of it. 

I spent many delightful hours 
with Sakepelala, who in her turn 
had become my instructor on vari- 
ous points of national manners and 
customs of which I was desirous of 
information. I found her a being 
of rare intelligence for her years. I 
discovered in her what I imagined, 
for some time, to be a personal 
characteristic, but which prolonged 
experience showed me to be a 
quality participated in by ad Ja- 
panese women. They all know 
a good deal more than they seem 
to know; and they have a most 
extraordinary faculty of drawing 
people out, especially men, when 
one does not seem to be aware of 
it. I mention the peculiarity in 
order that future travellers in the 
Japanese islands may be on their 
guard. It never redounded to my 
disadvantage ; but circumstances 
are easily imaginable under which 
it might have done so. 

Putting together this and that, 
revolving in her mind the gist of 
many conversations, Sakepelala 
found out how obstinately I was 
bent on undertaking a voyage to 
Laputa. She pretended to have 
a great affection for me; though I 
did not build too much on this, 
being aware that Japanese ladies 
occasionally deceive themselves as 
to the measure and duration of 
their affections. At any rate, she 
set forth the dangers of such an 
enterprise in a way that might 
have swerved from his purpose a 
man less resolute than myself. Per- 
ceiving that I was obstinately bent 
on doing what my heart was set 
upon, she coincided in my views. 
Sakepelala agreed with me in think- 
ing that it would be well if by any 
means I could discover, and place 
myself on good relations with, one 
of those resolute smugglers of the 
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philosopher’s-stone already referred 
to. She indicated to me one part 
of the coast where a smuggler of 
this sort was reported to dwell; and 
having assured herself of the virtue 
of my instrument, she no longer dis- 
suaded me from attempting to throw 
myself in that smuggler’s way. 

I have stated that on many points 
Sakepelala was my instructor, con- 
veying me a store of valuable in- 
formation. She told me, amongst 
other things, that betwixt Luggnagg 
—a dependency of Laputa—and 
Japan there was formerly consider- 
able intercommunication ; but that 
for many years past it had utterly 
ceased, the Emperor of Laputa, or 
rather his ministers, having taken 
fright at the influx of foreigners 
into the neighbouring Japanese 
empire. This explanation cleared 
up a discrepancy that I could not 
reconcile with a statement of Mr. 
Gulliver, some of whose descrip- 
tions of foreign parts have been 
questioned by superficial think- 
ers, 


CHAPTER V. 

I Lost no time in seeking out 
that part of the Japanese coast 
which Sakepelala had indicated ; 
and finding a cave, I resolved to 
take up my residence in it for a 
season. For provisions I slung 
across my shoulders a bag of rice- 
flour; and knowing that shell-fish 
are abundant everywhere on the 
Japanese’ coast, 1 had no appre- 
hension for the means of suste- 
nance. Here I would pause to 
make a reflection for the benefit 
of travellers in unfrequented parts 
of the world, and it is this: Don’t 
be too particular as to what you eat, 
drink, and avoid ; don’t look upon 
eating and drinking as a matter of 
taste, but necessity. The grand 
object of eating and drinking is to 
support life by making blood, not 
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to pamper the appetite. I have 
travelled much in very wild and 
savage regions, and can from my 
innermost conscience affirm that 
hardly can I call to mind one occa- 
sion or one single spot where the 
philosophic needs of eating and 
drinking could not be satisfied. 
Knowing that bamboo growth was 
common in that part of Japan, 
I did not cumber myself with a 
cooking utensil, my method being 
this: with my hatchet I cut a long 
bamboo somewhat bigger than my 
leg, and I divided it into lengths 
as determined by the knots. In 
this way each length became a 
vessel of capacity, a bucket or a 
cooking-pot, according as I might 
want it. To boil food in a bamboo 
cylinder is the simplest thing ima- 
ginable. You put into it the mate- 
rials to be cooked along with the 
necessary amount of water. You 
make a fire, and thrust the bamboo 
cylinder into the fire, when the out- 
side of the cylinder begins to con- 
sume, but its combustion always 
stops short of the interior. Your 
victuals are cooked as weli as if 
they had been set to boil or stew 
in the very best iron or copper 
pot ; the operation is perfect. 

On the third morning of my so- 
journ in these parts, as I had gone 
out upon the sea-shore for the pur- 
pose of gathering shell-fish, and 
was stooping down to pull out a 
lobster by his tail, from a cleft in 
which he sought to take refuge, I 
heard a noise as of human foot- 
steps behind me. I gained my per- 
pendicular in a moment, and, turn- 
ing round, found myself suddenly 
brought face to face with a man of 
powerful build and truculent aspect. 
We were about twenty paces apart, 
and for a moment we stared at 
each other as if mutually surprised. 
Presently a beautiful phoca came 
waddling up to the spot whereon 
he stood, and my eyes involun- 
tarily wandered towards the crea- 
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ture in admiration. For reasons 
best known to himself, the fierce- 
looking stranger no sooner per- 
ceived that I was looking at his 
pet with some sort of admiration— 
I never could hide my feelings 
—than he scowled a most mali- 
cious scowl, and his very eyes 
flashed fire. I knew that one mo- 
ment more and he would have 
drawn his formidable hanger; so 
I kept my wand well under com- 
mand, placing it in relation with 
two concealed wires that passed 
down my arm, inside my coat- 
sleeve, and which were at the other 
extremity incommunication with the 
Pulvermacher’s chain that surround- 
ed my waist. Whether my anta- 
gonist expected me to have retired 
at the sight of his formidable coun- 
tenance, I do not know;; if so, he 
was mistaken in his man. The 
Preens were always renowned for 
their physical courage, and it is 
the opinion of people who know 
me well that in this respect I am 
conspicuous —even amongst the 
Preens. Words altogether fail to 
convey the rapidity of what fol- 
lowed. He drew his hanger and 
made arush. I pointed my wand; 
then, quicker than lightning-flash, 
the steel was wrenched from his 
hand, and stuck fast to my mag- 
netic instrument. The disarming 
had not been effected without 
some pain to my antagonist. His 
wrist had received a wrench, and 
his fingers had been slightly cut 
by the jerk which they had expe- 
rienced. The expression of fero- 
city he had hitherto borne gave 
place to one of the most abject 
terror. He stood as if petrified. 
And now I have to record two 
very remarkable phenomena. Be- 
fore the incident, his hair and 
beard were jet-black; in a mo- 
ment they had become as white 
as any driven snow. His crop of 
hair, moreover, was all standing 
on end, which to me is more ex- 
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traordinary still, having regard to 
the peculiar style of Japanese 
coiffure, which, alike for men and 
women, is a sort of heavy natural 
chignon ; the crop of hair being 
plaited hard, and tied into a ball 
with silken threads, not loosely 
gathered over a frizette, after the 
manner of our own ladies. When 
this is all considered, the wonder 
of how it came to stand on end 
will not be lessened. I do not 
pretend to account for the result, 
but only narrate it. Standing on 
end the hair was sure enough ; its 
silken bonds broken, and the plaits 
tight-woven as a door-mat loosened 
on the instant: I do not pretend 
to account for it. 

Lowering the end of my wand, 
I cut-off electric communication 
with the chain, when the magnetic 
influence ceased, and the hanger 
fell to the ground. My opponent 
stood aghast ; but at length regain- 
ing his senses, he began to be 
transported with one of those fits 
of sudden rage to which the Ja- 
panese are subject. He drew a 
smaller sword than the one I had 
already snatched away, the sword 
which every Japanese gentleman 
carries for the sole purpose of com- 
mitting the Airi-kiri, or happy de- 
spatch, when circumstances seem 
to require it. He had laid him- 
self bare, and the sharp blade’s 
edge had already touched the skin, 
when another wave of my wand 
wrenched the weapon from him 
as before. Thereupon he set up a 
howl, which made the welkin ning 
again, fell on his knees, and threw 
up his arms as if in supplication. 
I now slowly approached, keeping 
my regards well upon him, lest he 
might carry some concealed wea- 
pon, and prod me on a sudden. 
This apprehension was needless, 
as the result proved. I addressed 
him in the Japanese language with 
words of reassurance, telling him 
he had nothing to fear. ‘ But, my 
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honour, my honour!’ he cried in 
desperation; ‘I have been dis- 
armed. O my honour, my hon- 
our? Now I felt the need of 
cultivating friendly relations with 
this individual ; I wished to enter 
into conversation with him, and 
profit by his experience. From 
my profound knowledge of the 
Japanese character, I was well 
assured that, except this individual 
could be convinced that his hon- 
our was in no way compromised, 
he would find means to commit 
the happy despatch, even though 
he should be driven to the strait 
of ripping himself up with an 
oyster-shell, of which several lay 
about. A word on my part 
would have carried conviction 
to his mind; I had only to tell 
him that I was a magician, and 
he would no longer have felt 
a sense of humiliation. If ever 
the desire to tell a falsehood came 
strongly upon me, it was at that 
moment ; but the Preens have 
through many ages been no less 
conspicuous for their veracity than 
for their contempt of danger, their 
presence of mind on trying occa- 
sions, and their abundant courage. 
To tell my adversary that I was 
a magician was more than I could 
bring myself to do, though sorely 
tempted :—but I talked generally of 
magicians and magic ; how to one 
invested with supernatural powers 
it was no disgrace, being inevit- 
able, for mere human strength 
and courage to give way. My 
scheming ‘took effect; the reason- 
ing was successful. After a time 
my adversary began to adjust his 
garments, hitherto kept raised pre- 
paratory to the dread operation. 
A few words of reassurance on my 
part composed his troubled mind. 

‘We must be friends,’ I said to 
him, grasping his hand: ‘alchemy 
and magic have ever been allies ; 
let us have no secrets from each 
other.’ 
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He responded freely to my sen- 
timent, and having invited me to 
his residence, I at once accepted. 

‘ Be pleased to replace the wea- 
pons you know so well how to 
wield,’ said I, taking up the two 
swords with one dip of the mag- 
netic wand, and extending them to 
him. He bowed in acquiescence, 
and complacently thrust them into 
his belt, which I was glad to see. 
Leading the way over the wild and 
unfrequented path that conducted to 
his abode, we fell into easy conver- 
sation. Referring to my supposed 
magical power, he asked me to 
cast his horoscope, which I was 
glad to have occasion to tell him 
lay beyond my resources. 

‘I have no sort of power or 
command over the future,’ I told 
him; ‘nay, that even in matters 
of present and local interest I was 
obliged to seek intelligence as any 
ordinary individual might do. For 
example,’ said I—leading up to the 
object of my desires—‘ concerning 
Laputa and the nations in alliance 
therewith, I have no more know- 
ledge than yourself, perhaps not 
so much.’ 

I was glad to have found a rea- 
sonable opportunity to tell him 
this, for a cause that will be ap- 
parent. So long as the stranger 
continued to believe that my power 
of knowledge of things in general 
was supernatural, he would have 
had no inducement to open out, 
communicating facts I was so de- 
sirous to know. 

We had walked a distance of 
about five English miles, when my 
companion, pointing with his finger, 
said, ‘There is my residence.’ No- 
thing, however, in the shape of 
human habitation could I imme- 
diately see, but I asked no ques- 
tions. As we neared the spot 
indicated, a confused outline of 
rock-work came to view, but whe- 
ther natural or artificial I could 
not for the moment settle in my 
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own mind. It was partly both; 
the rocky configuration of the 
country had established a partial 
enclosure, which great masses of 
rock artificially rolled into posi- 
tion had completed. We entered a 
rough portal, and I saw a variety 
of sheds, in which were lathes and 
mechanical tools. On the ground 
about was a variety of strange vanes 
or wing-like things, the purport of 
which my host—for such I must 
now call him—did not immediately 
explain, and I asked no questions. 
Wending our way amidst these 
objects, we at length came to a 
very rough and unpretending sort 
of edifice, one-storied, after the Ja- 
panese fashion. My host drew 
from his fob a latch-key, and open- 
ing the door, we entered. I was 
struck dumb with amazement at 
the sight that burst upon my eyes. 
All about on the floor there lay 
thousands upon thousands of gold 
ingots. I have been in the Bank 
of England bullion-cellars, but the 
ingots there were as a drop of wa- 
ter to a fish-pond by comparison 
with what I saw in this Japanese 
alchemy-shop. Doubtless my fea- 
tures manifested great surprise ; 
but my companion was so taken up 
with gazing on his treasures, that 
my emotions passed unregarded. 
My host suggested lunch, which, 
though hungry and in general re- 
spects well inclined to eat, I politely 
refused now ; not trusting the good 
faith of the alchemist, and appre- 
hensive of poison. Endeavouring 
to speak in a moderate way, veil- 
ing as well as I could my burning 
desire to make a voyage to Laputa 
and its outlying dependencies, I 
said I should not be indisposed to 
form part of his next expedition. 
From the first moments of our in- 
terview on the beach he had taken 
it for granted that I knew what his 
avocation was; so thenceforward 
he never once tried to deceive me 
on that point, the best proof of 
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which was his unreserved display 
of the golden ingots. 

‘Make part of my expedition ! 
said he, with unfeigned surprise. 
‘I should have no objection, but 
you could not land. No craft durst 
come within half a mile of the main- 
land subject to the empire of La- 
puta. I have seen the written law 
whereby such is enjoined, and La- 
putan laws are always carried out 
to the letter. It particularly spe- 
cifies entrance to the empire by 
ships and boats. They take it for 
granted there is no other way ; but 
as for me, I have strong hopes of 
making a flying-machine to take 
me there in a way not prohibited.’ 
This was the secret of the rudi- 
mentary wings I had seen. 

Having acquired this informa- 
tion, I bade my entertainer a hur- 
ried good-day, and departed. Os- 
tensibly as from motives of polite- 
ness I backed away from his pre- 
sence, but I did not altogether 
trust to his good faith. From him 
I had gained important informa- 
tion, which I resolved to profit 
by. How this was brought about 
must form the subject of another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 

RETURNED to myown apartments 
in Makadelo, I began to revolve 
in my mind all the various projects 
for accomplishing human flight that 
I had ever heard of or read about 
in books. The proposition nar- 
rowed itself into the alternative of 
mechanical wings or balloon levi- 
tation. Now, in respect of the lat- 
ter, I quite concur with Napoleon 
I. in the opinion expressed by 
him to Barry O’Meara: ‘It will 
never be possible to steer balloons,’ 
said the great Emperor, ‘ because 
the air only supplies one medium, 
and for steerage or government of 
any sort you must have two.’ 
Neither have I any great hopes 
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that flying by mechanical means 
will be ever made possible for a 
human individual. Comparing the 
weakness of man’s pectoral muscles 
with those of birds—considering 
the heaviness of his bones and the 
elongation of his body—I say, my 
opinion is dead against the solu- 
tion of this problem. Ballooning 
seemed to hold out greater pro- 
mise, if I could start with a favour- 
able wind. I came to the resolve 
of making myself a balloon; a 
thing that had never been seen in 
the Japanese empire. Making the 
best of my resources, I purchased 
ten thousand yards of silk, and 
commissioned Sakepelala to find 
me a hundred Japanese damsels 
clever with their needle. I did the 
cutting-out myself; the damsels 
did the sewing, not one of them, 
besides Sakepelala, having the 
faintest notion to what my opera- 
tions tended. When the balloon 
was made, I varnished it with the 
juice of that wonderful tree which 
supplies the Japanese with the var- 
nish used by them to lacquer their 
wares. It is a material far superior 
to india-rubber for this purpose, as 
even my friend Mr. Glaisher ad- 
mits. I pass over many details of 
this operation, as being devoid of 
interest to the reader. Enough to 
say, the balloon being constructed, 
I had next to devise some prac- 
ticable means of inflation. My 
scientific education taught me that 
pure hydrogen would be the best 
gas for this purpose, if I could ob- 
tain it. The ordinary means of 
evolving hydrogen—viz. by the 
action of dilute oil of vitriol upon 
iron or zinc—would have been un- 
favourable here, for the reason that 
the Japanese have no great store 
of oil of vitriol. To say that this 
ingenious people are wholly igno- 
rant of this important mineral 
acid would violate the truth. They 
import small quantities for medi- 
cinal use, and also for certain 
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other small purposes ; but it would 
have been altogether vain for me 
to have relied on this mineral acid 
for developing hydrogen to fill 
my balloon. Under these circum- 
stances, I bethought myself of de- 
veloping hydrogen by passing the 
vapour of water through a red-hot 
iron pipe charged with small scraps 
of the same metal. This was ac- 
tually the means adopted by the 
French military aéronauts in the 
early years of the great French 
Revolution. 

I am quite sure I shall be ex- 
cused, if I be not indeed thank- 
ed, for sparing the details of 
an operation that, conducted un- 
der difficulties, imposed on me an 
amount of trouble that I as little 
care to dwell upon as the reader 
would care to know. My object 
is not to dwell upon the difficulties 
I had to encounter before reaching 
Laputa, but to explain how things 
went with me after I got there; 
what I saw, and by what I profited. 

The Japanese are an exceedingly 
ingenious people ; but prior to my 
coming amongst them they had 
never seen a balloon. They had 
heard of this mode of flight through 
the air, and, indeed, in a Japanese 
illustrated book descriptive of for- 
eign customs and exhibitions I had 
seen a balloon in flight depicted. 
Notwithstanding my desire to work 
in secrecy until the construction of 
my balloon shouid be finished, the in- 
telligence of what I was about soon 
got bruited abroad; but not to my 
disadvantage. On the contrary, 
some of my friends amongst the 
natives tendered assistance, which, 
not having need of, I politely de- 
clined. 

Though the general fact was 
known that on a certain day I 
should make an ascent, nobody but 
myself had the faintest notion that 
I meditated so longa voyage. The 
idea was, that I should ascend, and 
come down again some few miles 
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away, after the manner of Mr. 
Glaisher and others who minister 
to our own aéronautic curiosity. 

Passing over details that would 
be wearisome to narrate, at mid- 
day of June 21, 1861, I soared into 
the air, amidst the most vociferous 
acclamations, and wafted by a 
fresh breeze, I was soon out of 
sight. 

It had puzzled me slightly to 
lay in such a store of provisions 
as I knew would be indispensable, 
without raising questions as to the 
length and duration of my voyage. 
The precise bearings and distance 
of Laputa from Japan are strangely 
uncertain, when we consider the 
small dimensions of our planet and 
the general advancement of geo- 
graphical science. I had reflected 
a good deal on this matter, and 
had come to the conclusion that it 
would not be prudent to start with- 
out provisions for six-and-thirty 
hours at the very least. 

Under the pretence of ballasting 
my car, I provisioned it with a sack 
of rice-flour and a keg of water, and 
six ounces of Baron Liebig’s meat 
essence ; so I knew the calls of 
hunger would be satisfied ; and as 
for pampering the appetite, any 
man who does that would act wisely 
in staying at home. 

I will not expatiate on my bal- 
loon voyage; for in point of fact 
one aéronautic flight is so much 
like another, that there is little new 
to be said about it. Enough to re- 
mark, that in twenty-four hours and 
two minutes ten and three-quarter 
seconds from the time of starting, I 
saw land in the distance, and above 
it an opaque object that one might 
have taken for a dense cloud. Look- 
ing through my telescope, I soon 
convinced myself that it was the 
flying island; and now I adopted 
an expedient for reaching it that 
was attended with eminent success. 
Readers of the travels of Mr. Gulli- 
ver will not fail to remark what he 
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says about the magnetic condition 
of the flying island. I had borne 
the fact in mind, intending to profit 
by it. The veriest smatterer in 
magnetic science is aware that the 
opposite poles of two magnets at- 
tract, whilst similar poles of the 
same repel each other. I held out 
my magnetic wand towards the is- 
land, pointing, as an experiment, 
the north polar end towards it. 
A somewhat violent repulsion was 
the consequence: my balloon was 
driven away from the island. I 
now changed ends, and, in strict 
conformity with known laws, my 
balloon was attracted towards the 
island; just the result that wanted. 

It would be altogether vain for 
me to attempt any description of 
the turbulent feelings that arose 
in my bosom at this juncture of 
events. My heart beat violently, 
and my quickened breathing vainly 
essayed to find relief from deep 
inspirations of that thin and at- 
tenuated air. Here was I at length 
in sight of the long-desiderated 
mystic land! In half an hour at 
most I should have alighted upon 
it. What kind of reception was in 
store for me? Should I be treated 
as an enemy or as a friend? Should 
I ever return to well-known parts 
of the world again? ‘These were 
amongst my feelings. To own that 
considerations of personal danger 
did wot occur to me in those tran- 
scendent moments, would be un- 
true; but this I may safely affirm— 
such considerations were not the 
foremost. The dominant feeling 
was that of human pride—a pride, 
I fear, not tempered by a sufficient 
amount of Christian humility, ac- 
cording to the precepts of my re- 
spected father. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE flying island of Laputa, 
when I neared it, was not more 
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than half a mile above the main- 
land, and my balloon was about 
the same distance above the island. 
This was pure accident ; but sub- 
sequent conversation made known 
the fact to me that my superior 
elevation created a good moral 
effect. Looking down I saw a 
crowd collected, and, to judge 
from their features, which I could 
readily make out by my glass, the 
Laputans were by no means the 
impassive folk Mr. Gulliver had 
described them to be. I saw up- 
cast hands and gaping mouths and 
other signs of wondering excite- 
ment. 1 heard exclamations, the 
sound of which came to me like 
a loud hum ; but as the magnetic 
force of my wand drew me nearer 
and nearer, the Italian-like vocal 
inflection of the sweet Laputan 
language came plainly to the ear. 
Aéronauts, taking balloon excur- 
sions in England and other ordi- 
nary parts of the world, are obliged 
to throw out grapnels when they 
near the earth; a proceeding ren- 
dered unnecessary by my magnetic 
staff, which attracted my balloon 
with even a redundancy of power, 
nay, brought me to the earth with 
some little violence. 

I had resolved to create an effect, 
to make a certain sort of theatrical 
display, and succeeded admirably. 
Every balloon is supplied with a 
valve for permitting the escape of 
gas; but mostly this is a tedious 
operation. I had provided my 
balloon with an enormous valve, 
which, being opened, would al- 
low the whole of the gas to 
escape in three and a half se- 
conds. So, no sooner had my 
car touched the ground and the 
valve-cord been pulled, than the 
silken bulb, gracefully collapsing, 
descended upon me like a canopy. 
Stepping out of the car with slow 
and self-confident movement, bear- 
ing my wand ready for emergencies, 
I made a courteous obeisance to 
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the east. Then, revolving on my 
heel, I repeated the operation to- 
wards the west ; lastly to the north 
and the south. 

I now directed my regards to 
some of the chief people, whose 
superior social position could be 
recognised by their garments, and 
addressed them in the Laputan 
tongue, which I had taken pains 
to study whilst in Japan. ‘ People 
of the flying island’ (my speech 
went), ‘I come to you through the 
air greeting, no edict of Laputa 
forbidding. I come from a far- 
distant land, and one which has a 
form of civilisation of its own. A 
celebrated countryman of mine 
came amongst you ; it is now many 
years ago. He published what he 
saw and heard, doing justice to 
your high social qualities and wise 
political institutions. I come as a 
friend, O Laputans, amongst you ; 
and I come alone, not fearing any 
ill from so upright a people, seeing 
that I mean none.’ 

This was the purport of my 
speech, which I could see—as one 
accustomed to public speaking— 
from the appearance and bearing 
of those around me—had made 
a powerful and, at the same time, 
a favourable impression. On men- 
tion of the fact that a traveller 
from my country had preceded me, 
a buzz of conversation went round, 
amidst which the word ‘ Gullivero’ 
was frequently repeated. It was 
plain that the renowned traveller 
was not merely borne in mind by 
the Laputans, but that their remi- 
niscences were not unfavourable. 
A traveller who wishes to secure 
the respect of strangers, amidst 
whom he may be thrown, should 
acquire the habit of seeing all he 
can without overt staring. The 
natives of Laputa are profound 
tacticians in this respect, as I after- 
wards discovered. They see every- 
thing, and are trained to affect 
surprise at nothing. In this par- 
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ticular Mr. Gulliver was somewhat 
deceived, especially in what he re- 
corded about the flappers. It is 
not that a Laputan man of quality 
really cannot take heed of what is 
going on around him without being 
flapped with a blown bladder about 
the eyes and ears, but he some- 
times fretends that he cannot. 
However, subsequent to the time 
of Mr. Gulliver’s voyage, much in 
respect to the custom of flapping 
has altered. Flappers are now 
maintained in Laputan establish- 
ments having any pretence to so- 
cial dignity, only for the purpose of 
ornament ; standing ia this respect 
very much on a par with liveried 
footmen, beadles, and beefeaters 
amongst us. Accordingly, when my 
balloon descended, the phenome- 
non was so strange, the event so un- 
precedented, that even the pretence 
of flapping was laid aside. The high 
and mighty, as well as the lowly, 
gazed upon me and mine with un- 
feigned astonishment—not unmin- 
gled, as it seemed to me, with a 
certain amount of awe. It is not 
for the purpose of boasting that I 
record it, though a fact, that I, of 
all that crowd assembled, alone 
maintained, or seemed to main- 
tain, the composure of bearing so 
indispensable to all who would 
successfully keep up the air of su- 
periority in a large crowd. 

Having finished my speech, I 
stood in an attitude of not un- 
studied dignity, awaiting some 
sort of reply. I had not to wait 
long. A tall elderly gentleman, 
stepping to the front from out of a 
knot of distinguished people, came 
slowly forward to within about 
twelve paces of the spot on which 
I was standing, and then suddenly 
wheeling round, or perhaps a trifle 
more, he slapped himself thrice with 
open palm. Iwas not aware at 
the time that such was the most 
respectful mode of salutation in 
Laputa, and my blood warmed at 
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the performance of what seemed 
to me a deliberate insult. What- 
ever the ceremony might pass for, 
the idea occurred to me that I 
should do well to establish an en- 
tire equality of social relations ; so 
wheeling half round in my turn, 
whereby my side was presented to 
the audience, I smacked myself 
three times in a precisely similar 
way. The operation as performed 
by me was, in a theatrical sense, 
more effective than that already 
gone through by the tall elderly 
gentleman. I wore a thin tight- 
fitting pair of English pantaloons, 
whereas a long embroidered robe 
covered his person. His perform- 
ance was little better than dumb- 
show, whereas mine gave forth 
three loud sounds that reverbe- 
rated in echoes. What I had 
done was purely tentative, as al- 
ready explained, but it had all the 
effect of an act performed in defer- 
ence to national usage. It seemed 
to the multitude that the aérial tra- 
veller had wholly informed himself 
of their national habits and cus- 
toms, even to the minutest details. 
A burst of applause followed this 
performance, and it was redoubled 
when, happening to turn on my 
heel exactly at the moment when 
the tall elderly gentleman turned 
on his, our glances met once 
more. 

The applause having partly sub- 
sided, the tall elderly gentleman 
began to address me. Never hav- 
ing before heard the Laputan lan- 
guage spoken—my only knowledge 
of it having been acquired from 
books, or, more properly speaking, 
the one book so opportunely sup- 
plied by my beloved Sakepelala— 
the very natural apprehension had 
taken hold of me that I should not 
for a while be able to understand 
that language orally. My fears in 
this respect were unfounded, the 
Laputan-spoken tongue melting 
upon the ear in that sort of deli- 
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berate syllabic utterance which 
makes confusion or mistake im- 
possible. I had no difficulty in 
understanding every word of the 
tall elderly gentleman’s address, 
which was almost word for word, 
in translation, as follows : 

‘ Heaven-descended stranger ! in 
coming in your chariot through the 
air, I greet you in my own name, 
Lztasaxa. I greet you in the name 
of Ouaidaouaiko, our most puissant 
Emperor of Laputa, of his ministers, 
of the which I, Lztasaxa, in my 
unworthiness, am chief. Ibid you 
welcome in the name of every in- 
habitant, gentle and simple, of the 
flying isle. 

‘ Illustrious stranger! we Lapu- 
tans, as you know, are a peculiar 
people. Insular in our position, 
we endeavour to profit by the 
strong natural position we occupy. 
We mix ourselves up in none of 
the disputes and sanguinary revolu- 
tions which we know do take place 
on the great terrestrial expanse. 
We have heard of your country, 
which we know to be an island, 
even as Laputa might be if a part 
of terra firma instead of suspended 
in the air. We have for some time 
past desired to be acquainted with 
a people having so strong a kin- 
dred affinity to our own. None 
more desirous of this than ourdread 
and puissant sovereign, Emperor 
Ouaidaouaiko IV. But Ladgen’ 
(England) ‘is far distant; and so 
often as the desire has been pro- 
pounded, the Opposition has al- 
ways urged that to open relations 
with Ladgen would be establishing 
a precedent for other nations, with 
the people of which we have no 
desire to open friendly intercourse. 
Welcome then, illustrious stranger, 
this happy chance. May your tarry- 
ing amongst us be no less agreeable 
to yourself than it will be to every 
well-disposed inhabitant of Laputa, 
Balnibarbi, and the islands of Lugg- 
nagg and Glubdubdrib in subjection 
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thereto. Illustrious visitor! you 
drop down upon us happily timed 
for witnessing and drawing conclu- 
sions from many social and politi- 
cal changes of great importance. 
You will soon be made aware that— 
metaphorically speaking—we have 
taken a leap in the dark, to adopt 
the language of the Opposition. 
Since your respected countryman, 
Mr. Gulliver, was with us, we have 
established profound modifications 
in Church and State. Even our 
race of hereditary law-givers has 
not been absolved from the pres- 
sure of the times. We believe— 
illustrious stranger—that the muta- 
tions referred to have been for the 
best. Time will show; and you 
perhaps, in the fulness of your ex- 
perience, may help to anticipate 
the slow revelations of time.’ 

Such was the speech, of which 
the above may be regarded as 
a tolerably close translation. I 
should despair, however, to convey 
a tithe of the elegance of the ori- 
ginal; because not only is transla- 
tion of rhetorical speech difficult, 
however close the affinity of any 
two languages, but the construction 
of the tongue of Laputa is so fun- 
damentally different to our own, 
that ordinary difficulties of transla- 
tion are thereby much enhanced. 
As noticed by Mr. Gulliver, and 
as previously alluded to by myself, 
the general sound of it is not dis- 
similar to Italian, to which lan- 
guage Laput-ad-a-mo, as the tongue 
of Laputa is designated, bears no 
structural similarity whatever. To 
speak hibernicé, its prepositions 
are all enclitic suffixes : it abounds 
in gerundial forms of expression, 
and it has a double set of pos- 
sessive pronouns. For example : 
whereas in English the words my 
bones may signify indefinitely either 
the bones on my plate of anything 
having bones, as a fowl, or the 
bones of my body, Laput-ad-a-mo 
supplies two expressions, one for 
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each case, thus removing all am- 
biguity. 

The speech come to an end, Lz- 
tasaxa gracefully turned half round 
or thereabout towards me, as did all 
the important personages who sur- 
rounded him. The crowd mostly 
followed his example, the only ex- 
ceptions, as I hereafter learned, 
being certain members of the Op- 
position, to whom the greeting ac- 
corded to me by Letasaxa was 
not agreeable. I should vainly 
hope to convey a notion of the 
impressive ceremony that follow- 
ed. Lztasaxa slowly raised his 
robe, displaying his nether limbs 
incased in a pair of flesh-coloured 
tights, exactly comparable, as my 
friend the Lord Chamberlain tells 
me, to the silken under-garments of 
certain feminine persons at home 
called ballet-girls. His example 
was followed by members of the 
entire crowd, some few belonging 
to the government Opposition ex- 
cepted. He raised his right palm ; 
others did the same. He shouted 
‘Lima! which in the Laputan 
tongue means the numeral one, 
‘ Pipa’ (two), ‘Bipa’ (three); and 
no sooner had the last syllable of 
the last word found utterance, than 
some thousand smacks, delivered 
all at once, made a collective 
sound, the effect of which was 
grand and impressive beyond the 
power of language to convey. 
Other and yet other collective 
smacks succeeded, to the number 
of nine, or three times three. They 
were laid on with such manifest 
vigour, that they must have been 
productive of considerable bodily 
pain. Natural instinctives as to 
what is proper under unwonted or 
unforeseen circumstances (a quality 
in which those who know me best 
are pleased to consider I excel) 
prompted me to do the same. 
Wherefore, turning half round to- 
ward Letasaxa and his distin- 
guished companions, I laid on nine 
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than the examples he and his 
friends had set me. It occurred to 
me then that the attention would 
be all the more marked, were I to 
repeat the operation towards the 
other three points of the compass. 
I did so accordingly; and thus 
awoke much enthusiasm, as ex- 
pressed by cheers. 

The salutations coming to an 
end, an incident occurred which 
I will mention here, although the 
meaning of it was at that time 
unknown to me. A short, burly, 
rotund personage, of high quality, 
bull-necked extremely, wilful-look- 
ing, and obstinate of gesture and 
mien, came out from the small 
knot of high personages, and with 
bustling hasty step made for the 
spot on which the prime minister, 
Letasaxa, had been taking his 
stand whilst making the gratula- 
tory address above recorded. As 
this individual approached, Leta- 
saxa was returning to his com- 
panions, so they met face to face. 
The burly, obstinate-looking indi- 
vidual endeavoured to press on, 
but Lztasaxa barred his passage. 
Thereupon a conversation ensued, 
which I could distinctly hear. In 
the rarefied atmosphere of the fly- 
ing island, sounds travel much less 
broken and confused than in ordi- 
nary parts of the world. 

* Hitemardo,’ said the prime mi- 
nister, addressing the burly indi- 
vidual with some degree of severity, 
‘what would you be at?’ 

‘Iam going to speak a few plain 
words to the stranger-friend,’ was 
Hitemardo’s reply. 

‘On what points?’ inquired Le- 
tasaxa. 

‘Private points,’ gruffly replied 
he. ‘I shall speak as a private in- 
dividual, not as a member of the 
cabinet.’ 

The prime minister hesitated for 
a moment, then performed an act 
which detracted considerably from 
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the imposing grace which had been 
so marked a characteristic of this 
day’s proceedings. 

Perhaps the reader of this, if a 
Londoner or accustomed to pedes- 
trian excursions in London streets, 
may—if his experience be consider- 
able—have met with one example, 
perhaps more, of extreme inebri- 
ation. He may have remarked 
how some watchful guardian of 
street proprieties forms his impres- 
sion of the case—‘ diagnosing it,’ 
as medical men are wont to say— 
by the faculty of smell. Approach- 
ing his nose to the patient’s mouth, 
he sniffs conclusions. 

Well, something of the kind 
happened here; but the occasion 
was so extraordinary, that I must 
explain particulars. It has already 
been remarked that the two great 
personages, Letasaxa and Hite- 
mardo, met face to face, where- 
by the back of the former was ne- 
cessarily turned to me. Such was 
the relative position of the two 
during the interchange of the few 
words already recorded. It seem- 
ed that the burly individual wanted 
to steal a march on his chief—to 
give him the slip, and come nearer 
to the place I occupied, whether 
Leztasaxa might be agreeable or 
not. I judged so from the fol- 
lowing. Every now and then 
Hitemardo would put out a foot, 
as if to advance, when promptly, 
but diplomatically—not in a way 
marked or offensive — Letasaxa 
would step out also. In this 
manner did their respective feet 
and legs keep crossing, disen- 
gaging, and again crossing, in a 
manner very comparable to that 
of two masters of the rapier at 
fence. It so happened that, during 
this performance, the two high per- 
sonages slewed about sideways as 
regards my position to themselves, 
giving me a profile view of each. 
I soon perceived that if a bout at 
fence was performed by the inferior 
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limbs of those high personages, 
their heads were no less active. 
You may have seen a pointer-dog 
sniffing along the stubble :—you 
may have regarded the muscular 
play of his delicate nose ; you may 
have admired the expressiveness 
of the canine sentient organ; you 
may have been impressed with re- 
gret that human noses are so rigidly 
built up with bone and muscle that 
they are mere stolid fixtures on the 
human face divine—statuesque in 
their immobility, responding by no 
outward sign to sensational emo- 
tions, however grateful. Such is 
the train of reflection that a think- 
ing man, of sentimental and poetic 
temperament, is prone to fall into, 
when he compares the statuesque 
immobility of the human nose with 
the mobile, joy-expressive twist 
and wriggle to be seen in the nasal 
play of not only dogs and cats, but 
many other quadrupedal mamma- 
lia, yea even swine. To be sure, 
there are exceptions. I occasion- 
ally have seen here at home—as 
I doubt not other men of equal 
powers of observation have seen 
—human individuals whose noses 
were endowed with some degree of 
mobility. I have met with seve- 
ral examples, my attention hav- 
ing been especially drawn to this 
branch of study in the following 
manner. At one period of life, 
duty compelled me to wend my 
way along certain streets and al- 
leys wherein the custom prevails 
of frying small slices of a coarse 
flat-fish called ‘plaice’ in oil, and 
vending the same to appreciative 
alley wayfarers. The oil utilised 
is, my friend Professor Spooner, 
of the Royal Veterinary College, 
informs me, horse-oil. The ope- 
ration is conducted in plain view 
of passers-by, and whatever the 
taste of the fish may be, the smell 
is appetising. But to resume the 
thread of my narrative. It happen- 
ed one night that, pensively wend- 
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ing my way through a court in 
Drury-lane, my regards were con- 
centrated on policeman X 15, who 
stood in the front of one of those 
fried-fish establishments patiently 
looking in. Beyond him a gas- 
lamp glared, flooding his linea- 
ments with abundant light, throw- 
ing his profile into bold relief. 
It was a very remarkable profile. 
That policeman’s nose was mobile 
—extensile. It manifestly elon- 
gated and retracted under the 
stimulus of the fishy odour that 
came wafted from within. I stood 
spell-bound in mute admiration, 
momentarily expecting that the 
organ would suddenly shoot out, 
or rather in, drop upon the frying- 
pan, and, by some prehensile fa- 
culty, seize and appropriate one of 
those savoury slices that lay seeth- 
ing and hissing in the horse-fat. 
He stood patiently expectant, like 
a begging dog. Had that police- 
man possessed a tail, he surely 
would have wagged it. The pheno- 
menon impressed me much — so 
much that next day I made it my 
business to call on the inspector of 
the district, asking him whether he 
had ever noticed the peculiar fa- 
culty of policeman X 15. 

‘Bless you, said he, ‘I don’t 
know his ways in particular ; every 
officer as does duty in these fishy 
places gets a long wagging nose.’ 

This information my own further 
experience confirmed. 

But nothing I have seen in Eng- 
land or elsewhere equals, or indeed 
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comes near to, the nasal-elongating 
faculty of the people of Laputa. 
This I afterwards learned, but let 
me hasten to make the reader in- 
formed when I first saw an exam- 
ple of it. 

Letasaxa and Hitemardo were 
standing sideways in respect to 
me, as I have already made clear, 
dodging each other in a way that 
has also been narrated. My at- 
tention was struck with a curious 
change that had come over the 
premier’s nose. Naturally a thick 
hammer-ended organ, it had now 
elongated at least three inches. 
The organ was full of muscular 
life ; it moved, I may say, convul- 
sively ; it appeared to be smelling 
Hitemardo’s breath. 

In a moment the elongated nose 
contracted to its normal shape and 
dimensions; the premier had satis- 
fied himself as to what he required 
to know. 

*That’s enough, that’s enough,’ 
I heard him exclaim with some 
severity. ‘ You mustn’t speak to- 
day, Hitemardo ; you’ve been eat- 
ing fish. That food has an excit- 
ing effect upon you, my friend :— 
Don’t speak to-day.’ 

Reluctantly the stout individual 
deferred to his chief, and both re- 
turned in company. I did not 
know then, though the fact was 
subsequently told me, that on a 
certain occasion not long previous, 
Hitemardo had very much compro- 
mised the government by a speech 
he made at a fish-dinner. 
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AN athletic countryman once ask- 
ed, ‘What is sea-sickness like ? 
‘Like ? he was answered ; ‘ why, 
the thing itself is like a bankruptcy 
—a casting-up of accounts prepa- 
ratory to the abandonment of the 
house you have dwelt in all the 
days of your mortal life. The feel- 
ing to men of feeble vitality is like 
that which is experienced by cer- 
tain worms when being turned in- 
side out, preparatory to the con- 
version of an outer skin into a 
stomach — a mucous membrane 
into an epidermis. What it would 
be like in your experience no one 
can suggest, without comparing you 
to a volcano, and supposing the 
mountain to be a Titan, a living 
earth-giant. Your sickness might 
then be thought a condition like 
that of the mountain when it has 
done all the preliminary boasting 
and noise, and in extreme exhaus- 
tion submits to the escape of what- 
ever rises to its stony lips, making 
no effort, and having only one 
desire—that its sensibility would 
escape the same way.’ 

The countryman has now, doubt- 
less, learned by experience what 
sea-sickness is ; for he crossed the 
Channel to see the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, and ventured a second time 
upon a stormy sea rather than be 
absent from / grand Prix. Our 
readers also have probably a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the symp- 
toms and sufferings of that depress- 
ingand painful malady, Zemalde mer. 
Should they, however, have been to 
sea in rough weather without sick- 
ness, they may probably have been 
told by one of its victims what suf- 
erings are endured by voyagers less 
fortunate than themselves. 


In some such words as the fol- 
lowing, they may have heard the 
sad recital : 

‘I shall never forget my ex- 
treme depression of mind when the 
qualms of sea-sickness came over 
me. The flush of health faded on 
my cheek, and a cold clammy dew 
crept over my bloodless skin. In- 
stinctively drawn towards the lee- 
ward side of the vessel, I saw her 
shadow on the water, and it re- 
minded me of happy and fearless 
natures enjoying life in their pure 
elements. The ship was like a 
wanderer returned home from a 
foreign imprisonment, meeting old 
friends and friendly acquaintances. 
But every time she bowed to the 
waves, and dipped her prow into 
the blue waters, I groaned audibly. 
A tingling sensation passed from 
my brain, down my back; and I 
was cold. I felt as if she were 
plunging foremost into the sea, and 
that my passage would best termi- 
nate a hundred fathoms deep. Had 
I been more capable of reason- 
ing, I should still perhaps have 
regarded such an event with un- 
concern, or even with satisfaction, 
as an escape from the possibility 
of being ever again a passenger 
over a stormy sea. My hands and 
feet were numbed, my face was 
pallid, my heart was feeble. I had 
neither will nor power. I had 
courted the sea-nymphs of the sil- 
ver-footed Thetis, and they had 
shorn me of my strength. But, 
strange to say, though suffering 
much from real distress of mind 
and body, I could not control a 
fanciful feeling of jealousy against 
those more fortunate passengers 
who resisted the qualms which had 
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obtained power over me. Some 
were braving the swing of the 
quarter-deck, some were lounging 
near the axis of motion on the 
bridge of the steamboat; and al- 
though the people I envied had no 
sea-legs to boast of, and probably 
never had any, I disliked them be- 
cause they had, or appeared to 
have, better sea-stomachs, At that 
moment it would have been a 
comfort to me, if there be any 
comfort in a ship at sea, to have 
seen them at my side, with their 
heads over the bulwark. I don't 
think I am an evil man on shore, 
or disposed to injure my acquaint- 
ances for the pleasure of seeing 
them in possession of my miseries ; 
but there was a moment in the 
progress of /e mal de mer when I 
did envy my neighbours, and wish- 
ed them to suffer as I suffered. 
The thought, as I am now pleased 
to say, passed as rapidly as the 
shadow which traversed the sea ; 
but I must also confess it was when 
other and more personal sorrows 
were quickly following. The great 
sea-saw on which ill-luck had placed 
me never ceased its monotonous 
swing, and only trembled or stag- 
gered a moment, without ceasing 
to rise or fall, when suddenly re- 
sisted, or violently struck, by a 
rude or blundering wave. But the 
crisis was at hand, and the last 
thought which occupied my mind 
when I abandoned myself to my 
fate, was in some way associated 
with the hope that a man who 
seemed to have some enjoyment 
in witnessing my suffering might 
soon feel what I felt, and do what 
I at that moment was going to 
do.’ 

Such a recital is frequently 
heard as the experience of a man 
who has been sea-sick. 

We have no desire to raise this 
subject to an undue importance. 
Sea-sickness is not commonly dan- 
gerous to life or permanently in- 
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jurious to health ; but all who have 
ventured on ship-board are more 
or less distressed, and many suffer 
seriously, so long as the consequent 
sickness continues. It begins fre- 
quently with a sense of sinking in 
that part of the abdomen called 
the epigastric region, which is situ- 
ated below the diaphragm — the 
muscle separating the abdomen 
and the thorax. Great lassitude 
and depression of spirits quickly 
follow ; and then a singular aban- 
donment of desire and will. When 
the retching and vomiting begin, 
these symptoms of the malady are 
rather intensified than diminished, 
and the sufferer is reduced to a 
state of complete prostration. The 
heart acts feebly, though the pulsa- 
tion is rapid ; food is rejected as 
soon as it is swallowed; and if any 
desire be left, it is for escape, even 
through the gates of death, We 
have known strong men when 
landed, after eight or ten hours 
of sickness, to be too weak to 
walk ; and women who had fre- 
quently crossed the Atlantic to be 
sick when making a passage over 
the Mersey. 

The nomadic habits of the civi- 
lised races in the present age pro- 
bably bring upon them a greater 
amount of bodily and mental dis- 
comfort, through the malady of sea- 
sickness, than from any other tem- 
porary ill peculiar to their social 
conditions. To obtain an approxi- 
mate estimate of the amount of 
that suffering is impossible, but 
some vague notion of the import- 
ance of the inquiry may be obtain- 
ed from the passenger-boat statis- 
tics of one of our seaports. To 
and from many parts of the British 
coast steamships are constantly 
sailing on long or short voyages ; 
the greater number occupying only 
a few hours. All of these have 
a history to tell; and by knowing 
the average number of calm and 
rough seas, and the number of 
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passengers who cross them, it is 
possible to estimate the number of 
victims to sea-sickness. 

The average state of the weather 
in the English Channel, and the 
number and condition of the pas- 
sengers who dare the sea between 
the out-ports of England and 
France, will supply the evidence 
we require concerning the discom- 
fort and suffering endured by a 
great majority of travellers by sea. 
Captain Tyler has published the 
necessary statistics upon the autho- 
rity of Captain Boxer. The sea is 
described by him as passing, in 
relation to travellers, through four 
phases, and an average number of 
days is assigned to each sort of 
weather. Out of the 365 days, 29 
are days of storm, when waves run 
high, with danger to the sailor, and 
almost immediate sickness and pro- 
stration to every landsman who 
ventures on board. For 1o2 days 
the sea is very rough, though less 
dangerous, and passengers are as 
certainly ill as in times of tempest. 
What sailors call nice breezes and 
quick seas prevail in the Channel 
144 days, and during voyages in 
such weather about half the passen- 
gers are ill. Calm weather rules the 
remaining go of the 365 days; and 
in them people cross from shore to 
shore without sickness, but not al- 
ways without headache, depression 
of spirits, and reduction of strength, 
which symptoms, though least vio- 
lent, are not always the least trouble- 
some or dangerous. The voyage 
is short, “but what an amount of 
suffering is, by the plague of sea- 
sickness, brought upon the thou- 
sands of men and women who 
yearly pass over the English Chan- 
nel! If only five hundred thousand 
persons cross in a year the narrow 
sea which separates England from 
the Continent, it is impossible to 
find terms to express how much 
present pain and prospective bodi- 
ly injury are inflicted by this dis- 
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tressing malady upon the majority 
of them. Go, then, round the coasts 
of England and Scotland, and esti- 
mate in the same way at every port 
the number of passengers and the 
periods of rough and calm weather, 
and add to the sums you obtain 
such numbers as are believed fairly 
to represent the traffic to and from 
Great Britain and Ireland; and the 
results will prove the existence of 
an unsuspected amount of daily 
suffering from a malady which every 
man must expect to endure when 
he first puts to sea, though his voy- 
age may not be out of sight of the 
coasts of our islands. 

These curious facts, and the per- 
sonal interest which everyone who 
traverses the sea feels in the sub- 
ject, either on his own account or 
on behalf of those with whom he 
is associated, lead to the inquiry— 
What is the cause of the malady, 
and how is it to be cured? It is, we 
know, scarcely possible for an un- 
professional reader to obtain from 
brief and general descriptions any 
definite conception of the physio- 
logy of sea-sickness, or to take 
an intelligent interest in the the- 
oretical explanations which have 
been proposed and ingeniously 
attacked and defended. It is 
equally difficult to discover a rea- 
son for the innumerable reme- 
dies which are recommended to 
passengers before they embark. 
Some empirics recommend potash 
or soda, and some pickled cabbage. 
Physicians treat the malady in a 
more professional, if not always in 
a more scientific, manner. But the 
learned and the unlearned being 
equally unable to provide a speci- 
fic, the sea continues to extort an 
unwilling acknowledgment of its 
instability from all who pass over 
it. And the reason is evident. It 
is not because a counteracting in- 
fluence cannot be discovered, but 
because men have not understood 
how the motion ofa vessel on a 
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rough sea produces those sensa- 
tions from which a sea-sick person 
suffers. In this, as in a thousand 
prior instances, effects have been 
treated as if they were causes. But 
the tendency of thought on this 
subject has been, during the last 
few years, turned towards that ex- 
planation which modern research 
affirms and daily experience sup- 
ports. In the hopeful state of 
opinion as itexisted recentlyamong 
the students ofnervous phenomena, 
Dr. Chapman took up the subject, 
and having performed the difficult 
task of separating the false from 
the true, permitted himself to be 
guided by his own research and 
reasoning powers of a high order. 
Thus directing his studies, his suc- 
cess has been great, for he is able 
to explain the cause of not only 
sea-sickness, but of a large class of 
nervous diseases with which the 
physician has hitherto dealt in an 
uncertain and unsatisfactory man- 
ner. A few sentences will convey 
to the reader all we can say in ex- 
planation of the cause of this dis- 
tressing malady, for we must not 
use the scientific terminology, 
which, however expressive to pro- 
fessional men, is unintelligible to 
the uninitiated. 

The motion of a ship, Dr. Chap- 
man tells us, has a tendency to 
produce sickness by its effects on 
the brain, on the spinal cord and 
sympathetic nerves, and on the 
viscera. ‘The brain is affected be- 
cause it is placed in conditions to 
which it is unaccustomed, and sub- 
jected to rude shocks and irrita- 
tions, which are conveyed through 
the brain-fibres to the topmost part 
of the spinal cord and the nerve- 
centres on each side of it. The 
first is one of the agents of vomit- 
ing ; the other reflects the irritating 
impulses back along the brain- 
arteries, and so helps to cause gid- 
diness, But the brain cannot be 
thus disturbed without communi- 
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cating the impressions it receives 
to the nervous system as a whole. 
Moreover, the spinal cord is af- 
fected by the motions of the pitch- 
ing or rolling ship. Being thrown 
out of a vertical position by the 
swing of a vessel, and by frequent- 
ly-repeated lurches and _ stagger- 
ing impulses, the ligaments which 
help to support it are strained, 
and at the points where they are 
inserted in the cord produce irrita- 
tion, with consequent increase of 
blood. To complete the disturb- 
ances, the viscera and their con- 
tents are lifted up and down, and 
shaken about from side to side 
in a violent and unaccustomed 
manner. These conditions are 
doubtless those which might be 
anticipated from the rapidity and 
continuance of the recurrent mo- 
tions. Indeed, they are those sup- 
posed to exist by every sufferer 
from sea-sickness; but it is one 
thing to know what produces a 
given effect, and another to explain 
in what manner the operation is 
conducted and the result insured. 
How the latter is done may be 
known if the reader will consult 
Dr. Chapman's interesting and 
philosophical pamphlet on the sub- 
ject.* For our purpose, it will 
perhaps be sufficient to say, that 
the spinal cord of which we have 
spoken is an extension of a sub- 
stance of the same kind called the 
medulla oblongata, at the base of 
the brain, and is the great agent for 
the reception of sensations and the 
origination of motion. From it a 
multitude of nerves diverge in every 
direction. Connected with it is 
another nervous system called the 
ganglionic. The name is derived 
from the structure of the sympa- 
thetic nerves, which are chains of 
ganglia, or, more precisely, nerve- 
fibres, with intervening accumula- 

* Sca-Sickness, and how to prevent it, By 
John Chapman, M.D., &c. 2ded. Lon- 
don: Triibner and Co., 1868. 
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tions of vesicular matter formed 
like knots. These are centres of 
nervous power, and their duty is 
to act upon the internal organs of 
motion, such as the heart and in- 
testines. Now, the effect of the 
excitement suffered by all these 
parts of the nervous system is, ac- 
cording to the explanation given 
by Dr. Chapman, to induce an ex- 
cessive amount of blood in the 
spinal and in the ganglionic or 
sympathetic nervous centres along 
the back, and in those parts spe- 
cially which are related to the 
stomach and to the muscles con- 
cerned in vomiting. An inquiry 
into the cause of the malady ought 
to interest unscientific readers in 
a much higher degree than it is 
likely to do; for they are greatly 
concerned in every attempt to dis- 
cover a remedy which can be also 
used as a preventative. 

In a few words, it may be 
stated that the immediate cause of 
sea-sickness is an undue amount 
of blood in the nervous centres 
down the back. This being true, 
the malady will be avoided by 
preventing such a condition; and 
when it exists, it will be cured by 
lessening the amount of blood in 
those centres. In doing either the 
one or the other, the vertebral and 
sympathetic nervous systems must 
be included in the remedial mea- 
sure, for both are concerned in the 
production of the disorder. To 
cure sea-sickness, then, if these 
opinions are correct, nothing more 
is necéssary than to reduce the 
temperature of the nerve-centres. 
This, according to Dr. Chapman, is 
best done by the application of ice 
in an india-rubber bag along the 
spine. The remedy may appear a 
desperate one ; and in some states 
of atmospheric temperature, the 
thought of such an application will 
have a chilling influence upon the 
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expectant traveller; but, instead 
of its having a cold, depressing, 
uncomfortable effect upon the pa- 
tient, it is really a pleasant, agree- 
able application, giving quickly a 
sensation of warmth where most 
needed, and acting with a soothing 
influence upon the disturbed sys- 
tem. To prove this, compare the 
condition of a traveller who has 
accepted the remedy with that of 
the man who has not. The sick 
passenger sits helpless, retching 
and vomiting on a winter's day, 
with the spray dashing over him— 
cold, faint, depressed, and ready 
to die. The man with a column 
of ice on his back moves from place 
to place with a healthy brain and 
stomach, suffering no more incon- 
venience than is brought about by 
the difficulty of supporting his cen- 
tre of gravity. The comfort or dis- 
comfort felt by a traveller in the 
use of ice as a preventative to sea- 
sickness is more in the mode of 
application than in the nature of 
the specific. If the india-rubber 
ice-bag be kept in the centre of the 
back, and in contact with the spine, 
without extending far on either 
side from the spinal column, the 
bag is worn without inconvenience. 
It is not even necessary, in all cases, 
to wear it next the skin. A far 
more important consideration is the 
application of it when employed as 
a remedy in other nervous disor- 
ders, that the required effect may 
be obtained in the greatest degree, 
and with the least loss of time. To 
those who resolve to protect them- 
selves from sea-sickness by wear- 
ing an ice-bag, we again earnestly 
recommend the careful perusal of 
Dr. Chapman’s pamphlet on sea- 
sickness. To those who reject the 
assistance that is safe, cheap, and 
effective, we can only say : 
*You are out of humanity’s reach ; 
You must finish your journey alone.’ 
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‘* * Belle,’ satd Thomas Kaye in a low tender tone, ‘ you are letting past troubles lay 
hold of you.’” 





